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7 OF THESE 9 ARCOFRAX Hot Zone Linings 


Have Given More Than 22 Months’ Actual Service 


HREE to five months was the months’ actual service. Another 

average Jife of high grade fire gave 18 months’ actual service. 
clay brick in .he hot zones of a well- Seven of the linings are still 
known cement company. in service at last report—more 
than 22 months’ operation-—— 
and are apparently good for 
some time to come. 


To reduce refractory costs, the 
hot zones of three 10-foot kilns and 
six 8-foot: kilns were lined with 


May we tell you more about 
ican High Alumina Brick. ARCOFRAX performance in wet 


| of these linings gave twelve and dry process plants? 


VERAL REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


106 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


District Offices: Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh 
Canadian Representative: Webster & Sons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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KOEHRING COMPANY 


PAVERS, MIXERS—GASOLINE SHOVELS, 


Rock Products 


KOEHRING 
GRANEs 





Capacities of all cranes must be cal- 
culated on some safety margin! 


Koehring capacities are based on 
50% safety factor of stability 
as against the usual 33-1/3%. 


Koehring ratings are based on 
66-2/3% of the overturning load, 
as contrasted with the ordinary 
ratings of 75% of overturning load! 


That’s your positive assurance 

that Koehring rated capacities are 

actual working capacities with 

margin to spare! 

Again we say “Know the Koehring!”’ 
Write for Crane Bulletin No. CR. 29. 


Sales Offices and Service Warehouses in all principal cities 
Foreign Department, Room 579 ,50 Church Street, New York City 
Mexico, F.S. Lapum, Cinco De Mayo 21, Mexico, D. F. 


MILWAUKEE, 
WISCONSIN 


CRANES AND DRAGLINES 


When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 


Crane Capacities 
Based on 667/3% of Overturning Load 
Quickly convertible to shovel or 
dragline. 

No. 301—10 Tons at 12' Radius; 
1 Yd. Clamshell Bucket at 28' 
Radius, 40' Boom; 34 Yd. Clam- 
shell Bucket at Sat “Radius, 45' 
Boom; % Yd. Clamshell Bucket 
at 41" Radius, 50' Boom. 


Wisconsin four cylinder fate 
engine, 544"'x6)4"', 1,000 R. P. M. 
No. 501—17 Tons at 12' Radius; 
1% Yd. Clamshell Bucket at 31' 
Radius, 45' Boom; 144 Yd. Clam- 
shell Bucket at 36' Radius, 45‘ 
Boom; 1 Yd. Clamshell Bucket 
at 41' Radius, 50' Boom; % Yd. 
oa Bucket at 48! Radius, 
Wisconsin four cylinder gasoline 
engine, 6"" x 7", 925 R. P. M. 
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ROTEX 


No Other Screen Has These 
Valuable Features! 


50 large, solid, live rubber balls, which strike the 
under side of the screen and dislodge material from be- 
tween the meshes by direct pounding contact. — 

. a nearly level screen surface on which the mate- 
rial is slid rapidly forward by means of a level, circular 
motion. 

a motion which spreads and stratifies the material, 
causing the finer particles to sink down against the meshes. 

a rapid and accurate separation—the result of com- 
bining the Rotex patented mesh cleaning system with the 
level, circular screen motion. 
ee a large screen of very low head room, waterproof, 
dust-proof, and as well adapted to sprays, or dewatering, 
as to dry screening. 


The ROTEX Heavy Duty Screen No. 14 
(illustrated) has a single surface, 4 ft. by 
8 ft. Style No. 18 has two decks, each 4 
ft. by 6 ft. Style No. 22 has three decks, 
each 3 ft. by 5 ft. ROTEX catalog No. 81 
contains full specifications, dimensional 
drawings and net prices. 




















ORVILLE S[ M p S (CN COMPANY 











Officeand Factory 
1221 KNOWLTON ST. CINCINNATI. OHIO 
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Grinding Grog 


Following is an excerpt from a report on the operation of 
a Hardinge Conical Mill Grinding Grog. 


“The mill is doing excellent work. From a 2” 
ring feed, they get 4% tons per hour of the fol- 
lowing product: 


On 10mesh 2.75 
On 20 mesh 23.50 
On 48 mesh 32.00 
On 100 mesh 14.50 
Thru 100 mesh Lito 


“The product is just what is wanted and par- 
ticles, contrary to expectations, are angular.” 


Send us your grinding problem 





ic SOMMPAYL 

PENNSYLVANIA 
mnornc| NEW YORK.N. «120 BROADWAY /|nmecm 
VREPEMA| GAIT LAKE CITY UTAH:CONTINENTAL BANK BLDG. | NEWYORK" 


Ruggles-Coles Dryers, Conical Ball. Pebble and Rod Mills, Thickeners, Clarifiers 


HARDINGE 
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Why not do welding? 


GOOD mechanic can learn to use an oxy-acety- 
lene blowpipe quickly. And with it he can do 
many jobs that are profitable. 

Why not give yourself or your shop the benefit of 
this profitable business? 

Prest-O- Weld blowpipes are reasonably priced and 
in addition they are made by the same company that 
makes the famous Oxweld blowpipes. That means 
they are good! 

Sold by jobbers everywhere. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 30 East 42d Street Adam Grant Bldg. 



























: PRESTOWELD 
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There are no 
folds or seams in 
Goodrich ‘£1788 
Highflex” Belt, il- 
lustrated above. Ply 
for ply it is just as 
strong as any belt, 
yet the construction 
is so flexible and 
compact that 7 or 8 
plies can be used on 
pulleys where other 
belts must be limit- 
ed to 6 plies. That’s 
oneof many reasons 
why “1788 High- 
flex” affords greate 
driving power or 
overloaded drives. 

Send for Bulletin 
2105 which gives 
complete informa- 
tion on this belt 
construction. 
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The rule says there should be 
4" of pulley diameter per ply 
of belt—but what are you to 
do when you need a 9-ply 
belt to pull the load with a 
24" pulley? 

One superintendent had 
14 tube mills grinding Port- 
land cement; motor pulley 
24", driven pulley 96"; 24 
inches wide, endless, speed 
3800 f. p. m.; 220 H. P.; ex- 
cessive dust; full load starting. 
Eight-ply belts not only boot- 
legged but stretched badly, as 
did triple leather belts. Then 





he ordered a 9-ply endless 
Goodrich “1788’’—and later 
bought thirteen more for the 
entire line of drives. After 
two years, none of the 14 
belts have stretched beyond 
the take-up limits and none 
have been shortened. Eight 
required no attention at all 
during the first six months. 
17,056 mill hours is the aver- 
age service of these 14 


Goodrich belts. 

If you want service like 
this, specify Goodrich “1788 
Highflex.” 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Established 1870 





Akron, Ohio 


oodrich 


“1788 Highflex” Belt _ 
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. FACES This Problem 
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NORDSTROM VALVES 


Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE MERRILL COMPANY 


Engineers. me Manufacturers 


SAN FRANCISCO, 121 Second St.... CHICAGO, Peoples Gas Bldg.... CLEVELAND, Engineers Bldg. 
NEW YORK, 11 W. 42 St... NEW ORLEANS, Masonic Temple Bldg... HOUSTON, Petroleum Bldg. 


Faétories: Oakland, California and Belleville, New Jersey...:...... «Agencies in Principal Cities 
When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Wisconsin Motors have an enviable reputation for delivering 
great power at surprisingly low operating and maintenance costs. 

When you need a power unit that will perform efficiently and 
e€ onomically in strenuous service—investigate the reasons why 
so many manufacturers choose Wisconsin Motors. 

There is as much difference among motors of similar piston dis- 


placement as there is among cars of like wheelbase. A Wisconsin 
test will amaze you. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Motors are manufactured in a full 
line of Sixes an d Fours, with a power range 
from 40 to 150 H.P. for trucks, tractors an 
construction machinery. 
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The Mark of Dorr Service 


DENV 
1009 17th S 
SA 


WILKES-BARRE 
536 Miners Bank Bldg 


THE DORR CO.LTD. 


16 South Street, London EC 2 


_THE D 


A Dorrco Sand Washer about to be trucked from 
the shops to its destination aboard a dredge. 


Rock Products 


Another Dorrco Moves Onto the Job! 








WENTY-THREE Dorrco Sand Washers are now 

operating in thirteen different states, spread 
from Massachusetts to California. In every case 
they are doing their jobs in a satisfactory, depend- 
able manner. Two companies have each twice 
ordered additional machines as a result of the suc- 
cessful operation of the first units installed. 


Dorrco Sand Washers are tough, rugged machines 
designed for just one purpose—to remove silt and 
organic impurities from bank or dredge sand. 


Dorrcos handle up to 200 tons of material per hour, 
consume less than 10 H.P. at normal loads, and 
deliver the washed sand, drained to from 15-20% 


moisture. 


If you are having trouble from rejected shipments, 
or from excessive repair and maintenance costs on 
your present washing equipment, you will be in- 
terested in our Sand Washer Bulletin No. 4171. 


Write to our nearest office for a copy. 


ORR COMPANY 


ENGINEERS 310 S Michigan 


Michigan Ave 


LOSANGELES 247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY <oAZMANTAL 


TORONTO 330 Bay St 
DORR G.m.b.H. 


Joachimsthalerstr 10 Berlin WIS’ 





INVESTIGATION 





TESTS 
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JOPLIN 
319 Joplin Nationa! Bank Bidg 


SOC.DORR et CIE. 


126 Rue de Provence Paris & 
DESIGN EQUIPMENT 
When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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When Other Excavators 
Are Idle 


Because of its walking traction, the Monighan Walking 
Dragline Excavator goes where you want it to and there- 
fore always can be kept in the most advantageous work- 
ing position. 


It side-steps obstructions and makes sharp angle turns 
instead of long circular sweeps. 


It digs cuts much wider than its boom length. 


It works and travels on marshy surfaces or those that 
have been made soft by heavy rainfalls. Where machines 
with other types of traction would be badly delayed or 
completely. mired, the Monighan Walker keeps right on 
working. 


Economically strips a heavy overburden to uncover shal- 
low deposit of sand, stone or gravel, and the same ma- 
chine can be used for loading and dumping, that is used 
for stripping. 


The Monighan Manufacturing Corp. 
949 N. Kilpatrick Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


You Can’t 
Beat It 


@ Keeps always in 
the most advanta- 
geous working posi- 
tion. 


@ Side-steps ob- 


structions. 
@ Digs wider cuts. 


@ Reduces capital 
investment. 


@ Works and moves 
on surfaces that 
mire excavators hav- 
ing other types of 
traction. 


When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Here’s a Bucyrus-Erte Heavy Duty 
Shovel giving steady, big output in 
tough digging in the quarry of the 
Phoenix Portland Cement Company, 
Nazareth, Pa. 


Products 


this shovel 
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So many owners of Bucyrus-Er1eE Machines 
have made this statement, that we were particu- 
larly pleased to read it in a letter from such an 
authority as R. T. Gent— 


Who is superintendent of the New York Trap 
Rock Corporation, New York, N. Y., with plants 
at Verplanks Point, Cedar Cliff, Clinton Point and 
Tomkins Cove. This is one of the big concerns 
with an unusual shovel experience—they know 
shovels, and their endorsement carries unusual 
weight. 


One owner after another has reported Bigger 
Output and Extra Reliability with Bucyrus-Erte 
3-yard and 4-yard Heavy Duty Electric Shovels, 
which is convincing—but just inspect one for your- 
self. Note the speed and power it demonstrates in 
hard digging. 


Get Up Into the Cab 


and size up the extreme simplicity of the ma- 
chinery. There’s a big extra margin of rugged 
strength right through, with hammered steel shafts, 
gears cut from solid steel. You'll understand why 
owners tell us that Bucyrus-Erre Heavy Duty 
Shovels have no equal for simplicity and rugged- 
ness. 


As Mr. Gent writes: “We have had no delays at 
all, and do not look for any, as this machine is so 
sturdy we cannot see a weak point.” 


You can expect the same results with Bucyrus- 
ERIES on your work—write us about it. We'll be 
glad to help you figure the results that you can 
expect with Bucyrus-Erte 2-yard, 3-yard and 
4-yard heavy duty electrics. 


BUCYRUS-ERIE COMPANY 


Plants: South Milwaukee, Wis. Erie,Pa. Evansville, Ind. 













































- 
‘“‘Bucyrus”’ and “Erte’”’ 
| —each the most suc- 
| cessful manufacturer 
in its particular field 
—consolidated Jan. 1, 
1928. Their unmatched 
| resources assure the 
| buyer of Unequalled 
| Value, More Efficient 
| Machines, and 
Complete Field 
Service. 


+ 
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\ General Offices: South Milwaukee, Wis.—Erie, Pa. 


Branch Offices 


Boston Buffalo 
New York Detroit 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Atlanta St. Louis 
Birmingham Dallas 


Pittsburgh San Francisco 










Representatives throughout the 
U.S.A. and Canada 


Offices and agencies in all the 
principal countries through- 
out the world. 








Note the compactness of the ma- 
chinery unit, the power units and 
control panels. Bucyrus-Erte Heavy 
Duty Shovels have no equal for 
simplicity and rugged strength. 
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Performance Sold This Pulverizer 


When Lytle Brothers bought 
their Jeffrey Swing Hammer 
Pulverizer to reduce gravel to 
concrete sand, they knew exactly 
what the machine would do. 


They had already seen a Jeffrey 
Pulverizer at the Johnson Sand 
and Gravel Company’s neighbor- 
ing plant taking three hundred 
tons of gravel a day, some of it 
six inches in diameter, and re- 
ducing it to concrete sand. 


This gravel is pumped up from 
the Cuyahoga River and is 
screened out and sent through 
the Jeffrey Swing Hammer Pul- 
verizer which turns it into con- 
crete sand selling at a comfort- 
able margin of profit. 


A screen test in our laboratory 
will give you definite informa- 
tion about the Jeffrey Swing 
Hammer Pulverizer best suited 
to your needs and its output per 
hour for the sperified degree of 
reduction. Write.ior Catalog No. 
450-A. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
935-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


New York Rochester, N. Y. Pittsburgh Boston Cleveland Chicago Milwaukee Denver Atlanta Houston 
or ag Philadelphia Scranton, Pa. Cincinnati Detroit Charleston, W. Va. St. Louis Salt Lake City Birmingham Montreal 
tica 
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& | YEARS OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY __| , ete Prot 


Elevators—Conveyors 








Equipment 
Skip Hoists 
Chains and Attachments 
Sprocket Wheels—Gears 
Crushers——Pulverizers 
Sand and Gravel Handling, 
Washing and Screening 
Equipment 
Locomotives 
Coal Mine Equipment 





F 











Portable Loaders 
Tipple Equipment 
MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT —""™ 


Coal and Ashes Handling 
When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Easton Quarry Carts 


for every Pit Mine and Quarry 


EASTON CARS) 


| SE) Wo) onl Or: 6 atm Z77 Mea Oxo) oU-a qucelete) elem Ore) ceber-bahys 


Easton, Penna. 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco 


When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Resonine of Friction 


Products 

















.«. Friends of Power 


RODUCTION must be 

swift .. . consumption of 
power must be constant... 
material handling equipment 
must be free-running. Human 
and mechanical energy must 
be conserved. 


In the wasteless transmis- 
sion of power and in the effort- 
less handling of materials, 
Hyatt Roller Bearings play an 


essential part. Practically 
every production operation 
can be rendered more profit- 
saving by these enemies of 
friction .. . these friends of 
power. 


Therefore it pays to specify 
Hyatts for your conveyors, 
shovels, cars, hoists, drills, 
tractors and all other operat- 
ing equipment. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Detroit 








HY 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Chicago 


ATT 


Pittsburgh Oakland 























{{ }PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS) —$—<— 
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Sand and Gravel 
Pumps 
Climax Engines are avail- 
able for sand and gravel 
pumps ranging from 4" to 
z sizes. Larger if head is 
‘low. 





Generators 


Climax Engines for 
generators up to 90 
KW, belt or direct 
connected. 


Rock Crushers and 
Sawmills 

Thisisthetype of mounting 
for Climax rock crusher 
drives ranging from 40 to 
140 horsepower. For saw- 
mill work the model TU 
shown produces from 10,- 
000 feet to 14,000 feet of 
lumber per day — every 
day. This means profits. 






Water Pumps 


There is a Climax Engine 
Model for Water pumps 
with capacities from 500 
to6000 gallons per minute. 
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Built 
For You 


Whether you want power for a sand 
and gravel pump, a portable stone 
crusher, sawmill, generator, pump 
or hoist, Climax Engines are built 
for you. They are built for a man 
who is interested in getting things 
done—for the man who closely 
guards his costs. Climax Engines 
range from 40 to 140 horsepower. 
The units come fully equipped, 
ready to operate. No engineering 
to do. Power take-off including 
clutch, pulley, flexible coupling or 
reduction gear can be furnished 
according to need. 


Give us an idea of the application 
you have in mind. We'll send full 
information. 


CLIMAX ENGINEERING CO. 
78 W. 18th Ave., South Clinton, Iowa 


PRODUCTS 
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Cadet Light This photograph was taken in a large zinc mine. The stope is about Style No. 2 


Especially desirable for 
small stopes and roof 
trimming. Weighs 30 lbs. 
charged. One full charge 
burns for 5 hours. 


50 ft. high. Notice how clearly the boulders on the slope can be 
seen. One Carbic Light (Style No. 2) was used for illumination. 


For illumination in 
large stopes. Weighs 37 
lbs. empty and 115 Ibs. 
charged. One full charge 
burns for 12 hours. 


Prevent accidents in the stopes 
—use more light 


HE constant danger that exists in stope mining 

operations is well known to safety engineers 
and operators. Roof falls and boulders rolling 
down the slope are the frequent cause of accidents. 
With only the individual lamps carried by the 
miners it is difficult for them to see the condition 
of the stope. More light will help prevent these 
accidents. 


The Carbic Light is not new 

Its dependability has been proven by more than 
14 years of use on the surface. Thousands of Carbic 
Lights are being used by contractors for night work. 
The Carbic Light is simple in construction. It 
can be charged in three minutes. There are only 
three parts. It is portable. It can be easily carried 
from stope to stope. It is absolutely 








A powerful fluod light 
The Carbic Flood Light is exception- 
ally well suited for stope illumina- 
tion. Tests carried on during the past 
year in metal mines in various sec- 
tions of the country have proved the 
advantages of the Carbic Light for 
this purpose. A Carbic Light will 












PROCESSED CARBIDE FOR 
CABBIC LIGHTS & GENERATORS 


safe. If it is knocked over, the water 
runs out and generation stops 
immediately. The Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., list the Carbic 
Light as standard. 

If your jobber cannot supply you, 
write to our nearest district office. 












OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 


: : ag ee Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
clearly illuminate the largest stope so NewYork Cit Chi 
. : Carbic is distributed by the Union ew tor ity icago 
that the entire working area stands Carbide Sales Company through E ds uC) Peoples Gas Bld 
; Fh pp egy “9 30 East 42d St. eoples Gas g. 
t in sha’ relief its national chain of warehouses : se : 
ou rp . and is sold by jobbers everywhere. San Francisco, Adam Grant Bldg. 


CARBIC LIGHT 
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Fuller Kinyon® 

















Line Diagram of the Fuller Kinyon Systems at Valley Forge 


A—Two independent four-inch Fuller-Kinyon Systems delivering cement from mills to 
silos. Longest pumping distance 770 feet including rise of 100 feet. Each line in- 
cludes 5 two-way and 5 three-way distributing valves. 


B-—Two interconnected five-inch systems, with three portable Fuller-Kinyon Pumps for 
withdrawing cement from silos, arranged for delivery to four packer bins under com- 
plete automatic and remote control of filling the bins. Longest pumping distance 
416 feet including rise of 56 feet. 


C—Branch of the portable pump systems for loading box cars in bulk. The cars may be 
loaded rapidly to a flat level by a movable pipe bend at the discharge end of the line. 


D—Branch of the portable pump system for delivering cement from the silos directly to 
a concrete products plant. Longest pumping distance 852 feet including a rise of 50 
feet. 


E—Box car unloading system for delivering pulverized material from box cars to bins in 
the cement products plant. Four-inch Fuller-Kinyon Pump, 214” transport line. 


F—Four-inch Fuller-Kinyon Pump, 234” transport line for returning packer spill to bins. 
G—Four-inch Fuller-Kinyon Pump, 214” transport line for returning packer spill to bins, 


H—Flue dust handling system. A four-inch Fuller-Kinyon Pump and 214” transport line 
delivers the dust to a bin in the raw department. Total distance 611 feet. 

I—Six-inch Fuller-Kinyon Pump, four-inch line delivering pulverized coal to dryer and 
kiln bins under automatic and remote control. Longest pumping distance 727 feet 
including rise of 104 feet. 
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Aerial Photograph of the Plant of the Valley Forge Cement Co. 


Extremely rug~ed ground with abrupt changes in elevation, poor soil conditions for 
building foundatious, and the location of the railroads and the highway account for the 
‘unusual arrangement and wide separation of the individual plant buildings. Ten Fuller- 
Kinyon Pumps in the systems shown and described on the opposite page, unite the scat- 
tered units and provide an ideal flow sheet. It is our opinion that flexibility in layout and 
the economy in operation of the Fuller-Kinyon System made possible the erection of a 
cement plant on the present site. 


One interesting feature is the pumping of cement from the silos directly to a cement 
products plant located near the site of the cement plant. 


All pipe lines are buried underground to avoid interferences with yards, clinker storage, 
roads, and railroads. 


’ 


FULLER COMPANY 


CATASAUQUDA, PA. U.S. A. 
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A profitable investment is a source of lasting 


times longer screen life. Why? Because these 
satisfaction. 


advantages will improve your product, lower 


Perhaps that’s why so many users of ROL- 
MAN Manganese Steel Screens, with knowl- 
edge based upon personal experience, have no 
hesitancy in expressing their satisfaction with 
the service that ROL-MAN Screens are giving 
them. 

You owe it to yourself to invest in the advan- 
tages of cleaner, more accurate separation, 30% 
to 40% greater screening capacity and many 


your screening costs materially and consider- 
ably enlarge the profits from your operation. 
Measured by these results, ROL-MAN Man- 
ganese Steel Screens are a mighty profitable in- 
vestment from your standpoint. 


Make that investment now, and you'll uncover 
profit possibilities whose existence you had not 
suspected. We shall be glad to submit prices 
and complete information upon request. 


MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO. 
Richmond St. and Erie Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of ROL-MAN ROLLED and FORGED MANGANESE STEEL PRODUCTS 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE PITTSBURGH OFFICE LOS ANGELES OFFICE 
30 Church St. Builders Bidg. Lexington Bidg. Oliver Bidg. 320 S. San Pedro St. 
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‘Teeth that suit 
to “Perfection” 


HE Perfection Coal Company of Duquoin, 
Illinois, has standardized on Stellited dip- 
per teeth. 


Forty-seven feet of earth must be removed 
before that precious vein of coal is reached. 
Multiply this by the thousands of acres leased 
by the Company, and you can see that it is a 
man’s size job. 


It’s a big assignment for dipper teeth. But 
for teeth coated with Haynes Stellite, this is all 
in a day’s work. This company reports that 
Stellited teeth last four times longer than the 
special steel teeth formerly used. 


If you have had experience with Haynes 
Stellite, this will not surprise you. It has been 
proved over and over that Haynes Stellite 
resists abrasion better than any other metal. It 
is easily applied, too. Simply flow a layer of 
the molten metal over the cleaned and heated 





Large photograph shows dipper teeth 
in action. Insert shows a set of Stellited : : 
teeth. The white band on each tooth is surface of the wearing part gvith the oxy- 


the Haynes Stellite. acetylene flame, using an excess of acetylene. 


Ask our nearest district office for the book- 
let, “Stelliting of Metal Parts in Cement Mills.” 
We know it will interest you. 


HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


CHICAGO—1949 Peoples Gas Bidg. LOS ANGELES—1310 Santee Street 
CLEVELAND—628 Keith Building NEW YORK—30 East 42d Street 

DET ROIT—4-240 Gen’| Motors Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO—114 Sansome St. 
HOUSTON—6119 Harrisburg Blvd. TULSA—Exchange Nat. Bank Bidg, 


General Offices— Kokomo, Indiana 


ving 


HAYNES STELLITE 
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LAW-KNOX developed the Ball Bearing Sheave 
Dreadnaught Bucket, the biggest single improve- 
ment in the history of clamshell buckets. These ball 
bearing sheaves result in high operating efficiency, ex- 
tremely low maintenance costs,.more digging power— 

freedom from a host of lubrication and other troubles | 
that beset ordinary buckets. These things combined 

with all the other good points in Dreadnaught design 

make Blaw-Knox Buckets DIFFERENT AS ANY 

USER WILL TELL YOU. 


May we send you a copy of Bulletin 1017, or better still, if you need a 
clamshell now, order a Dreadnaught immediately. Shipped from stock. 


jj BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
WN 635 Farmers Bank Bidg. ., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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LIQUID OXYGEN EXPLOSIVE 
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AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 


© i928 
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‘Do These Advantages Mean 
Anything to You? 


50% saving on explosives 
Better primary blasting 
Less secondary shooting 
Less wear on shovels 
Greater profits per ton 


If so, you should investigate LIQUID OXYGEN EXPLOSIVE 
(L.O.X.) for blasting. Its high explosive value, at low cost, is being - 
shown daily in quarrying, open cut copper mining and strip coal mining. 


Air Reduction Sales Company is the pioneer in the introduction and 
development of this new and powerful explosive.. Our nationally known 
service not only covers our equipment, but extends to your entire blast- 
ing problem as well. 


Send for questionnaire and let us know what your conditions are, and 
we will tell you frankly whether or not we can help you. 





L. O. X. is Powerful, Economical and Safe 





L. O. X. Department 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 





<==) TRADE 





Jhis yy \ These 


 ——_——S Mp, 
a TRU-LAY 
Wi if 
OES RE OI Se 


NUMBER OF BROKEN WIRES 


W Y ih 

WY HE above chart points the way 
ly iif which has brought increased Remember Tru-Lay makes Lang-Lay 
W Mf service to thousands of wire rope users. Practical, for it eliminates crankiness— 
Uy Uf #] The object of these tests was to deter- it makes wire rope easy to handle—it 
mine the durability of wire rope used Cuts without seizing. 

over sheaves. Each rope made four re- Get a sample and prove these many 
versed bei ds per revolution. All makes advantages for yourself. The 50% to 
are subjected to the same identical 130% greater life shown in these tests 


Note the points where 12 wires were _ field service. 
broken: Write for a sample today. 


District Offices: Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco Tulsa Emlenton, Pa. 
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§t Shis 


verify 


the records 
OF 


actual _ 
service 


Ordinary wire rope—12 wires— broken 
at 6360 revolutions. 


Tru-Lay regular lay—12 wires— broken 
at 13900 revolutions. 







is being duplicated regularly in actual 


AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Incorporated 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York City 





An A iate Company of the American Chain Company, Incorporated 





Dominion Wire Rope Company, Limited, Montreal, Sole Canadian Licensed Manufacturers 





——_ 
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{ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. } 
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a «HAN THE MOTOR 





In the chain of modern mass pro- important. * * +* Westinghouse 
duction no single part is indepen- motors have Sealed-Sleeve bearings. 
dent of the others. Motor perform- Oil can’t get out; dirt can’t get in. 
ance is more important than ever The chief cause of motor burnouts— 
before; motor bearings are more : oil soaked windings—is eliminated. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh Works, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sales Offices in all Principal Cities of the United States and Foreign Countries 


Westinghouse Motors 
With Sealed-Sleeve Bearings 
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Written in sand 


Te THE Arabian nothing is more unstable than the 

ocean of shifting sand surrounding him. Never for 
two days is the desert’s sandy surface the same. A name 
written in sand !—an Arab can say nothing worse of any 
man’s stability than that. But with all their centuries 
of wisdom what do they know about sand as we use it 
in America? 








There’s a sand and gravel pit behind every modern 
building, every concrete road,—there’s a place for sand 
in every step we take along the path of public progress. 





Link-Belt Products 


Elevators and Conveyors 


“ae — Link-Belt equipment for sand and gravel excavating, 


pir se washing, grading and handling is foremost in the field. 
rawler Cranes 


Portable Loaders 





Dragline Excavators Efficient machinery equipment ‘is a necessity in any 
re ll profitable enterprise. Use Link-Belt equipment in your 
Sand Separators i 

din, Mitabe Seabinas sand and gravel business. 


Gears, Transmission 











Machinery “2 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 3395 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 
CHICAGO, 300 Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S, Belmont Ave. PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 


LINK-BELT 


Sand and Gravel Washing Plants 
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Correct lubrication 
reduces costs 


The Vacuum Oil Company’s engineers call on most of the im- 
portant mills in the cement industry. Here is what they report? 


66 URING the past 20 years practically 


every phase of the cement industry 
has made progress, including the methods 
of lubricating the machinery essential to 
this vast industry. 


“Cement mill machinery has reached 
herculean proportions. The kiln of yes- 
terday is but a pigmy beside the giant of 
today. Single compeb mills are being 
made which will do the work that required 
a dozen old style machines. The builders 
of these machines, as well as the pur- 
chasers and users, have gradually changed 
to these large units because modern pro- 
duction methods demand them for eco- 
nomical reasons. 


“The cement mill operator now has a 
much larger investment to protect than 
formerly. Anything that can be done to 
extend the life and usefulness of these 
ponderous and expensive machines by 


even a small percentage will be welcomed 
by him. 


“The cement industry needs scientific 
lubrication if it is to keep step with the 
scientific improvements in the other 
phases of its operation.” 

a oe. 
The Vacuum Oil Company’s experience 


shows that, on many types of machinery, 
lubrication can be made effective and eco- 


Branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 


nomical by using carefully selected oils 
and greases. 


In actual tests, where Gargoyle lubri- 
cants have been adopted, there has been 
a perceptible reduction in the lubrication 
cost per barrel of cement. In addition, 
these operating economies are brought 
about: 

Power saving. 

More continuous operation. 

Less time out for repairs. 

Lower maintenance and repair costs. 

Lower labor costs for oiling. 

Ultimate lower lubrication costs. 


The cost of changing over to the correct 


‘Gargoyle Lubricants is practically noth- 


ing in comparison with the savings these 
lubricants will effect in the first year of 
operation. There is a Vacuum engineer 
in your vicinity. Get in touch with us 
and we will put him in touch with you. 





Lubricating Oils 


The World’s Quality Oils 
for Plant Lubrication 


Vacuum Oil Company 


Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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€& H machines have large motors in proportion to 
their dipp. - capacities—motors that forcethe dipper 
through toughest going. No hesitation, no pecking at 


the surface —just a solid, sustained drive. Compare the 
A shovel must be so motored that it can dig, hoist Motor Sizes on 


ond swing at high speeds if you're to get the capacity Da Shovels with 
at which it’s rated. Catalog 62-X gives data on all parts - - 
of P &@ H machines. Looking it over you'll find that a those on othe! 
P &@ H is better prepared, in every way, to give you Shovels of Similar 


low cost yardage. Capaci ty 















HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


tablished in 1884 


3865 National peg Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
New York Chicago Charlotte Pittsburgh Los Angeles Atlanta 
Philadelphia Kansas City Detroit Portland Seattle Baltimore 
Birmingham. San Francisco Dallas Memphis Jacksonville Boston 
Indianapolis St. Louis Minneapolis 
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In 
France Slag Co. 


South Chicago Plant 










Webster Feeders 


and 
Pan Conveyors 


ODERN methods of material handing prevail in the new plant of the France Slag 

Company, at South Chicago, Illinois. In this plant, where are found only the most 

up-to-date equipment and efficient practices, Webster Bucket Elevators, Plate Feeders and 
Continuous Pan Conveyors were adopted. 





For years, Webster Material Handling Equipment has enjoyed wide recognition and accept- 
ance as representing the best in its line. Belt Conveyors, Bucket Conveyors, Skip Hoists, 
Pan Conveyors, Spiral Conveyors, Chains, Sprockets, Elevator Buckets, Screens, Bearings, 
Friction Clutches and all other items necessary in handling any class of material constitute 
the line of quality equipment offered by Webster. 


For material handling equipment of all types, our engineering and manufacturing facilities r 
are more than ample. Your satisfaction is assured. 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 


1856 Kostner Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Webster-Brinkley Co., Seattle Webster-Inglis, Ltd., Toronto 





STER 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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Strength and Capacity 


are the biggest things you can buy 
in a Gyratory Crusher 


Austin is now producing a line of crushers to meet 
the modern demand for a smaller product. These 
“100-Type” Crushers are the strongest ever built. 
Equipped with a pumpless automatic oiling system, 
they have bearings on either side of the driving 
pinion, a main frame that will permit of any position 
of the counter shaft and two solid dust- 
proof diaphragms above the oil cham- 
ber. 




















































Strength to “stand up” under severe 
strains and shocks and the capacity to 
produce smaller product with the least 
expenditure of time and horsepower is 
gained by correct design. 





An Unusually Large 


MAIN SHAFT 


The illustration at the right 
shows the unusually large di- 
mensions of the main shaft— 
with consequent crushing 
strength—provided in Austin 
100-Type Crusuers. These 
crushers are designed to meet 
the demands for smaller and 
smaller product. The increased 
strains have been met by the 
ample proportions of the main 
shaft in the “recrushing” sizes. 





Send for Prices and Catalog 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Established 1858 


AUSTI 
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Bates Valve Packing 
Machine in a cement 
plant. The operation 
is kept free from 
dust by DRACCO 
Dust Collecting 
System. 


URROUNDINGS that are clean and or- 
derly—pure air to breathe—these are 
factors that go a long way toward making 
the industrial plant employee satisfied and 
efficient on his job. Take the dust from a 
cement, lime or gypsum plant and you have 
removed the principal objection of labor 
engaged in these industries. 


The DRACCO Dust Collecting System com- 
pletely eliminates the dust “‘bogey’’ that 
was formerly considered inseparable to 
plants devoted to the production of ce- 
ment, lime and gypsum. This system col- 
lects the dust and discharges it automati- 
cally. 


Rock Products 




































Working conditions are ideal in plants where 
the DRACCO System has been installed. 
Labor turnover is minimized—a benefit that 
in itself is of vast importance to every plant 
operator. 


Men, materials, machinery—these are prime 
factors in the profitable operation of every 
industrial plant. The DRACCO System in- 
sures adequate protection to all. Dust is 
collected and saved; machinery is protected 
from undue wear caused by flying dust par- 
ticles; and men are provided with working 
conditions that tend to promote individual 
efficiency and a feeling of good-will toward 
the employer. 


Our engineers will be glad to co-operate with 
you toward the solution of any dust problcm. 


The Dust Recovering & Conveying Company 


ses eres Engineers and Manufacturers Equipment 
ust Collecting : A 
Pneumatic CLEVELAND, OHIO Engineering 
Conveying Consultation 








DRACCO 
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Dust Collecting Systems 
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EAUMONT Drag Scraper Systems 

are giving good service under all 
kinds of operating conditions. They are 
ruggedly built of equipment that will stand 
the gaff. The hoisting mechanism, for in- 
stance, relies on a Morse Silent Chain for 
its driving power. 
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MORSE CHAIN CO., Ithaca, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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A Beaumont l1-yard 
electric hoist, driven 
by 50-H.P. Morse Si- 
lent Chain, Grove 
Stone & Sand Co., 
." Mountain, 
N. C. 


Morse, of course, 
for Beaumont Scrapers 


Morse Drives, by their dependable, effi- 
cient operation, are helping to give extra 
years of service to material handling equip- 
ment of alltypes. They are 98.6% efficient, 
positive, flexible. Ideal for short centers. 
A Morse Transmission Engineer may be 
able to help in your power drive problems. 
Just consult the nearest office. 
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Now Iheyre Shipping Paint in Bags 
\ fo lower packing and transportation costs 


‘ee and to Loh psc the paint itself... 


Bag Factories 
St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 

New Orleans 
San Francisco 
Indianapolis 
Memphis 
Kansas City 
Seattle 
Winnipeg 
Houston 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Wichita 


Ware Shoals, S.C. 


Cotton Mills 
St. Louis 
Indianapolis 
Bemis, Tenn. 


Bleachery 
Indianapolis 
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RY paint, of course — and that’s the point. Like many 
other mifiéral products, this metallic paint must be kept dry. 


So The Elinton Metallic Paint Company uses Bemis Waterproot 
Bags —which protect the paint from loss and deterioration in 
freight cars; and from the elements on open platforms and trucks. 


There’s a saving, too, compared with the old way of shipping in 
barrels. First, a lower initial cost, and then constant savings in hand- 
ling, storage space, and freight. 


The tough, sturdy construction of Bemis Waterproof Bags is sav- 
ing money for hundreds of shippers, and safe-guarding their many 
different kinds of products and the longest shipments. 


These bags are so remarkably successful and economical that you 
owe it to yourself to investigate them closely. Address: 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


410 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


BEMIS 


WATERPROOF 


BAGS 








1858, THE WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF QUALITY BAGS 
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COMPRESSORS 


IMPLATE Flat Disc Valves :—ex- 
ceptionally large bearing surfaces; 
—totally enclosed frame construction; 
automatic lubrication throughout;— 
automatic regulation;—these are the 
outstanding features which enable 
Chicago Pneumatic Air Compressors 
to develop high volumetric efficiency 
with low power consumption per 
unit of air actually delivered. Their 
efficiency and reliability are demon- 
strated in every CP installation. 


There is a type and size for your re- 
quirement, with a satisfactory per- 
formance record. Write for Bulletin. 


6 East 44th St. 





Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Sales and Service Branches all over the W orld 


New York, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 


After all, what users 
say counts most! 


“We are glad to express our utmost 
satisfaction with the Simplate Valves 
which we have been using in the air 
compressor originally bought from you. 
These valves came with the compressor 
and have been subject to heavy and 
continuous service for about two and 
one-half years. They have stood up to 
their work wonderfully and they are 
still in good working order. We feel 
that they are deserving of any good 
words we may be able to say for them.” 


Photostat copy on request. 
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Louisiana Portland’ 
oS, The Souths Newest Cement Plant 
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Reflects the Progressiveness 
of a Great Industry 


At New Orleans stands completed a remarkable cement plant— 
‘Louisiana Portland”. It is the latest unit of the International 
Cement Corporation—an organization which has engineered 
and constructed many of the best cement plants here and abroad. 


Mechanically and electrically, “Louisiana Portland” is as near 
perfection as a cement plant can be built to-day. Its electric 
equipment—to the last motor and controller—is all General 
Electric. We present herewith, pictorially, a striking demon- 
stration of the cement industry’s leadership in the utilization of 


1 4,30-hp. wound-rotor motor and electric power—through G-E Motorized Power. 
a 25-hp. squirrel-cage motor driv- 
ing coal fans 








2 3-hp. direct-current motors drive 
ing the slurry feeders 





Apply the proper G-E 
motor and the corr-ct 
G-E controller to a sper 

cific task, following the 
recommendations of 
G-E specialists in elec- 
tric drive, and you have 
G-E Motorized Power. 
Built in or otherwise 
connected to all types 
of industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 
provides lasting assur- 
ance that you have 
purchased the best. 


Nas 





otorized Power 
~fitted to every need 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y., SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Model Application of\t. 
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1 Every elevator head drive is powered by a 100-hp. squirrel-cage motor direct-connected of 
G-E squirrel-cage motor—usually of 10 hp., 3 to a Fuller-Lehigh mill in the coal mill 
driving through a speed reducer and a silent 
chain A 600-hp. Super Synchronous motor driving 
4 a Smidth tube mill in the finish-grinding 
A 125-hp. Super Synchronous motor driving department. There are four of these mills— 
2 a Smidth Kominuter in the raw-grinding two in the raw-grinding and two in the finish- ( 
department grinding departments 
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300-hp. Super Synchronous motors driving 
Bradley Hercules Mills in the finish-grinding 
department 


A 60-hp. wound-rotor motor driving a 
Reeves kiln 











A 10-hp. squirrel-cage motor driving a screw 

7 conveyor under cement silos. Practically all 
screw conveyor drives are standard with 
motors varying from 10 to 25 hp. 


20-hp. squirrel-cage motors driving agitators 
in slurry-storage basins. Note modern instal- 
lation of controllers in the background 


TRIC 






















Auxiliary switchboard, motor- Thetransformer room. Four 1000-kv-a., Two 75-hp. _ squirrel-cage 

generator sets, and lighting 13,200/2300-volt transformers. Four motors operating Ingersoll- 

transformer 333-kv-a., 13,200/400-volt transformers. Rand air compressors through 
The two small auto-transformers in the short-belt drives 


center are used to start the Super Syn- 
chronous motors 


The Leadership of G-E Motorized Power 


The day has passed when cement men had to be convinced of the superiority of the 
electrified plant. With a universal acceptance of electrification, the question is no 
longer, “Shall we electrify our plant?” but, “Which type of electric equipment shall 
we choose?” G-E Motorized Power has answered the second question for so many 
successful cement plants that it has won a position of outstanding leadership in the 
rock products industry. 


Whether or not you use G-E equipment, you are welcome to the extensive data 
which G-E specialists have gathered through years of experience in electrifying all 
branches of the rock products industry. 
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One of the best switchboard installations in It exemplifies the degree to which safety, 


any industrial plant. It incorporates the con- adequacy, dependability, simplicity, and good 
trol elements for major power-consuming appearance are attained in the control prob- 
units as well as the usual distribution panels lems of G-E Motorized Power. 


GENERAL ELECT RIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y., SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Better Explosives For Less Money 






















— new series of Explosives—Hercomites 2 to 7—are 
replacing the old Extra Grades and Extra Gelatins, 
because they often do better work at less cost. 


The table below shows the Extras and Gelatins that 
the Hercomites replace at a saving: 





HERCOMITE 2 is nearest grade to { 90% Extra 1. F- or 





J 50% Extra L.F. or 
HERCOMITE 3 is nearest grade to 30% to 35% Gelatins 





. 40% Extra L. F. or 
HERCOMITE 4 is nearest grade to 25% to 30% Gelatins 


HERCOMITE 5 is nearest grade to 30% Extra L. F. 








HERCOMITE 6 is nearest grade to 25% Extra L. F. 





HERCOMITE 7 is nearest grade to 20% Extra L. F. 











Some of the advantages of the Hercomites: 


1. Safest type of commercial explosives manufactured. 


2. Fumes are better than the Extras and compare 


favorably with the Gelatins. 


3. Number of 114"x8" cartridges runs from approxi- 
mately 240 for Hercomite 2 to 350 for Hercomite 7. 


4. Cost per cartridge is lower. 
5. Blasting costsare reduced 10% to 30%, where suitable. 


The Hercomites represent a distinct forward step in the 
manufacture of explosives. They are suitable for awiderange 
of work, and we recommend their consideration to the 
explosives consuming industries. Descriptive booklet 


and p.ices gladly furnished on request. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Sales Offices:~ Allentown, Pa., Birmingham, Buffalo, Chattanooga, Chicago, Denver, 
Duluth, Hazleton, Pa., Huntington, W. Va., Joplin, Mo., Los Angeles, Louisville, 
New York City, Norristown, Pa., Pittsburg, Kan., Pittsburgh, Pottsville, Pa., 

St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Wilkes-Barre, Wilmington, Del. 
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Hercules Powder Company, Inc., 
946 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Please send me additional information regarding the new Hercomites, 2 to 7. 


Name 





Company 
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THERE IS A“CATERPILLAR” DEALER NEAR YOU 














When the MCDOUGALL CONSTRUCTION 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. Co., Sioux City, lowa, replaced horses 
Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U.S.A. ‘6 ‘ 9 
Peoria, ioe oe gtd pons el California with 2 Caterpillar 2 -Tons Cer produc- 
istributin arehouse: Albany, N.Y. ° + r 
"oe York Office $0 Church Street tion doubled. Soft or rough going is all the 
uccessor to 
BEST frrcorGo. turing Company” FLOLT same to“Caterpillar” track-type tractors. 








McDougall Co. trapping 
sand near Anthon, Iowa. 
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MAXIMUM SERVICE 
FROM 
MECHANICAL RUBBER GO 


| 


RESEARCH and 
INSPECTION 


GOODYEAR 





This blueprint charts the orderly relation of the Goodyear Plant 
pire Plan f awcele whee hag oo Patt the patches 





This chart is important to every man who has to deal with 
belting, hose or packing problems. It shows the principal 
factors in the Goodyear Plant Analysis Plan, and makes clear 
the part that is played in more efficient, economical plant 
equipment by the G. T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man. 


You know the idea behind the Goodyear Analysis Service. 
It is simply this, that you are bound to get more work and 
better work, done more efficiently and more economically, 
from the right mechanical rubber goods, specified to the 
job. How the right product is found by analysis is shown on 
this blueprint chart. 


At the top you see the G. T. M. and your plant operator, 
each applying his special experience and knowledge to the 
problem in hand, whe “er it be a single drive or an entire 
plant equipment. They make the analysis together. 


The G. T. M. is an expert on mechanical rubber goods. He 
knows their special properties. He is trained in the science 
of their specification and application. His work takes him 
into many plants, in many industries, so that he is familiar 
with most transmission and conveying problems, and is a 
practical authority on many of them. 


When he comes to your plant, he comes as a friendly analyst 
of your operating problems, your troubles, maybe. He doesn’t 
pretend to know it all. He gladly takes the advice of your 





VALVES «: PACKING 
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PLANT ANALYSIS SERVICE 


Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


The Plant Analysis Plan—and the G. T. M. 


superintendent and engineer. He gives close attention to 
their experienced knowledge of your operating conditions. 


His entire purpose is to fit what he knows about belting, hose 
or packing to the demonstrated conditions of service in your 
plant. If he can find out what you can use to best advantage, 
he will recommend it to you. Then, on your order, Goodyear 
will build your equipment according to those approved spec- 
ifications. And after it is installed, the G. T. M. will follow 
it up with a service that will see that you get out of you: 
equipment all the value built into it by this scientific analysis 
and careful manufacture. 


Doesn’t it stand to reason that you are likely to get the 
utmost in trouble-free, long-wearing service out of that kind 
of equipment? The proof of the Goodyear Analysis Plan is 
in the records— many of them published in these pages 
during the past ten years—of better, more productive and 
more economical work done by G. T. M. specified goods in 
hundreds of plants, in every line of industry. 


There is a G. T. M. in your neighborhood. It may pay you 
weil to have him analyze your needs or problems. If you 
want to get in touch with him, or receive detailed informa- 
tion about the service Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods 
—belts, hose, valves and packing—are giving in your 
particular industry, write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Rock Products 


HEN a Hercules-equipped 

machine goes on the job old 
records start to crack. There is the 
Cicero Avenue project in Chicago, 
for instance. A Moore Speed 
Trenchoe (Hercules -equipped) dug 
425 lineal feet of 13 foot cut in hard 
blue clay. But that was not_all. In 
addition to throwing 1275 cubic 
yards, it also laid 105 pieces of 54- 
inch concrete pipe, all within ten 
hours. 
The Moore Speed-Dragline which is 
shown is owned by Tom Johnson of 
Kansas City, Missouri. It also is set- 
ting up records. Its Hercules Engine 
gives it ample speed to prove its 
name. 
Equipment builders who are most 
jealous of their reputations are 
among the most enthusiastic users 
of Hercules Engines. That is why it 
pays to insist upon Hercules Engines 
when buying new equipment. 


HERCULES MOTORS CORPORATION 
CANTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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LP No. 1104, a 20-inch Primary Breaker, has been operating success- 

eas singe / 3 fully for nearly a year at the mine of the Bristol Mining Co., 

(SS Crystal Falls, Mich. f 

(ya High altitudes are not new to Telsmith. As far back as 1915 
V4 several similar installations were made—including a 1|2-in pri- 

/ Pi mary breaker at the Loretto Iron Co., Loretto, Mich., and a | 4-in. 


machine at the Penn Iron Mining Co., Vulcan, Mich.—but this 
20-in. Telsmith at the Bristol shaft is, we believe, the first over- 
head installation of this capacity ever attempted in the United 
States. 


Why are Telsmith crushers so signally successful in steel struc- 
tures of considerable height? Simply because of Telsmith’s dif- 
ferent design which embodies all these particular advantages: 


(1) economy of height due to short structure and bottom 
discharge; 


(2) reduced vibration, due to rotation of sleeve eccentric 
on fixed shaft; 


(3) convenience in maintenance—all repairs made from 
above crusher; 


(4) less labor in feeding, due to bigger diameter of crush- 
ing bowl and longer initial pinch; 


(5) fewer’ shut-downs due to steel structure, enormous 
bearing areas and automatic lubrication. 


j 
The Bristol Mining Co. state that their experience with the Tel- 
smith crusher is ‘entirely satisfactory. The reasons why are told in 


complete detail in Catalog 166 (Telsmith Primary Breaker) and 
Bulletin 2F11 (Telsmith Reduction Crusher). Write for them. 


TELSMITH 


SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS 
86 Capitol Drive Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Representative: 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Montreal, P. Q. 








1! West 42nd St. Old Colony Bldg. Harrison Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beckwith Mchy. Co. Maryland Eq. & S. Co. Tower Mchy. ‘Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Baltimore, Md. Cleveland, O. 
Milburn Mchy. Co. Knox Eq. & Eng. Co. Brandeis M. & S. Co. 
Columbus, O. Indianapolis, Ind. Louisville, Ky. 
Borchert-Ingersoll, Inc. Bunting H. & M. Co. General E. & M. Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. Miami, Fla. 
P.B. 24 
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A clam shell 


for clinker handling 


ERE is a Hayward Class “E”’ Clam Shell 

Bucket digging cement clinker, which it 

handles 3 cu. yds. at aclip. It is serving at the 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Alsen, N. J. 


Alpha is one of many Hayward users who are 
well known in the cement and rock products 
fields. Alpha is one of many users who have 
learned at first hand what one man and a Hay- 
ward can do in the saving of labor and speeding 
up plant operations. 


A Hayward combines digging power with dig- 
ging speed. Its big bites mean fewer trips to 
handle any given amount of material. 


Let Hayward engineers advise you in the selec- 
tion of a bucket to fit the job. 


THE HAYWARD COMPANY 
200-204 Fulton Street — New York, N. Y. 


Builders of Clam Shell 
Drag Line, Orange Peel 
and Electric Motor 
Buckets; Dredging, Ex- 


cavating, and Coal Han- 
dling Machinery; Auto- 
matic Take-Up Reels; 
Counterweight Drums. 














Buckets 
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Skid Excavators and 
Dredges 
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STEAM 


Davenport Steam Locomotives 
are made in sizes from 7 to 70 
tons. Featured by ease of con- 
trol and minimized upkeep due 
to rugged and standard con- 
struction, these units have prov- 
en themselves in many indus- 
tries on every continent. 


GAS-ELECTRIC 


In the Gas-Electric Locomotive, 
10 tons and larger you will find 
a new type of motive power, 
superior to all others for certain 
conditions. Easy to operate, 
maximum power at starting, less 
depreciation and surprisingly 
low operating cost. 


GASOLINE 


Davenport Gasoline Locome- 
tives, in a comprehensive range 
of sizes, are powerful units built 
for continuous service with low 
operating and maintenance cost 
and possessing the most ap- 
proved engineering features. 


DAVENPOE 


4 
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OU will find, as have many others, that Davenport Industrial 

Locomotives deliver an exceptional degree of satisfaction. In them 

is the cumulative experience of twenty-seven years of fine locomo- 
tive building. The desire to construct units of which we can be proud has 
become a Davenport tradition. The success of this effort is attested to 
by a vast number of steam, gasoline and gas-electric units doing efficient 
service on every continent. 


As you approach your own haulage problem you will do well to consider 
the fact that somewhere in the very comprehensive line of Davenport 
Industrial Locomotives, there is a type of motive power and a size of unit 
that will handle your work dependably and with lowest cost. 


Haulage profits are directly dependent upon the correct choice of a loco- 
motive. In case your engineers wish to reinforce their judgments with 
those of locomotive specialists, they should feel free to call upon us for a 
study of your physical layout, type and amounts of material to be handled, 
etc. A comprehensive HAULAGE SURVEY DATA SHEET will be 
promptly mailed to you on request. 


‘TOCOMOTIVE 















Manuta Clit 


DAVENPORT 
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Time-Distance-Weight-Costs 
Dwindle Where DAVENPORTS are Used 
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Ungoverned power destroys even 
the most ph. te machine 
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The INSLEY 
EXCAVATOR 


is equipped with a 
PIERCE GOVERNOR 
to assure greater produc-. 
tion and longer, more de- 
pendable service. Over 
350 manufacturers use 
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PIERCE GOVER- 
NORS. 


Keep Your Power Engines 


on the Job! 


PIERCE GOVERNORS protect pro- part of your machines, keeping them 


duction and profits by keeping power 
engines on the job and by speeding up 
their output. 

PIERCE-protected, your power en- 
gines will deliver a smooth, even, uni- 
form flow of power to meet every load 
—no matter how wide or sudden the 
variation. .No stalling 
when the loa.*.is ap- 
plied, no racing and 
vibration when the 
load is released. 

This protection 


saves every moving 
Fully guaranteed. 





thoroughly dependable. 


out of the repair shop and on the job. 
It cuts fuel and operating costs, repair 
bills, and increases the engine’s effi- 
ciency and prolongs its life from 200% 
to 400%. 

Keep your power engines on the 
job! Send today for booklet No. 
120 showing what 
PIERCE GOVERN- 
ORS have done for 
other operators and 
what they will do for 
you! 


Pierce GOVERNORS are simple, rugged and 


Will last a lifetime. 


THE PIERCE GOVERNOR COMPANY, Anderson, Indiana 


World’s Largest Governor Builders 


Pierce 
for Automatic 





;OVErnors 


Speed Control 
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TRADE MARK 
Mis 

STABLISHED 1869 
‘Jo Equipment 
Distributors 


The New Patent Three- 
Speed Hoist is fully pro- 
tected by patents in the 
United States and Canada. 













Some open exclusive sales 
territory is now available, 
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yw wouldn’t go elephant hunting with an air gun. 
Not if you were seriously intent upon bagging an 


elephant. 


In the first place, the leaden pellets would 
bounce harmlessly off his tough hide. 
an elephant on the offensive is 
quality of the shooting iron is all-important. 


And furthermore 
“bad medicine’ The 
The 


elephant gun must have power to match power. 


The Mundy Patented Three-S eed 
Hoist is the “big gun” of its field. 
It has all the power ever tequired 
to get “under the skin” of the 
toughest kind of hoisting job—with 
plenty of speed always at hand when 
speed is required. 


The Mundy Hoist is a “repeater” — 
three shots in its magazine —in 
other words three speeds, and in- 
stant line pull with each one, for 


heavy, intermediate and light loads. 
No reaving changes are ever nec- 
cessary! Just shift a lever and keep 


going. 


The Mundy has power—more than 
enough. And its speed—for hand- 
ling light and average loads—means 
time and money saved. 


Ask for descriptive bulletin. 


The Mundy Sales Corporation 


Distributors for the ] S. Mundy Hoistsng Engine Co 
30 Church St, New York 


Agents sn Prencepal Citses 


MUNDY HOISTS 


The Hoist With The Asbestall Frictions 
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Fine Grinding 


at Low Cost 


The Bethlehem Pulverizer is correct The Bethlehem Pulverizer is dust- 
in principle and mechanically efficient. less and comparatively silent in oper- 
It grinds rocks, ores, ochres, paint pig- ation, gives uniform separation at a 


ments and other crystalline materials constant rate of discharge, and deliv- 
to any degree of fineness up to 325 . ers the ground product without the 
mesh. use of elevators, conveyors or auxil- 





iary equipment, direct to the 
storage bins. 


The slow operating speed of 
the Bethlehem Pulverizer elimi- 
nates heating and reduces wear 
on grinding elements to a mini- 
mum. Its extremely low power 
consumption and maintenance 
cost, compared with its large 
output, make it a highly econom- 
ical mill. 


We solicit inquiries from any- 
one who has a fine grinding 
problem. 


A copy of Catalog J 
will be sent on 
request 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Washington Atlanta Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Cleveland Detroit Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland 


Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City, Sole Exporter of Qur Commercial Products 








BETHLEHEM > 
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ESSEN the hazards of quarrying by 
using powerful Yellow Strand Wire 
Ropes on all your hoisting and hauling 
equipment. Made of wire drawn from 
world-famous Swedish steel—and drawn 
abroad to our own specifications. 


Ask for Catalog 27 and name of nearest 
distributor of Yellow Strand and other 
honest B. & B. Wire Ropes. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: Western Office: Seattle 
68-70-72 Washington St., New York Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 


Builders of the famous B. & B. Aerial 
Tramways for Industrial Haulage 
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S.A SIMPLEX CARRIER 


For Any Belt le y 














os 


EVERY BELT CONVEYOR 
DESERVES AN S-A CARRIER 


~) 102) Bp, 
CARRIERS 


It has taken years of experience with thousands of 
belt conveyor installations to produce “Simplex” 


equipped with Belt Conveyor Carriers. 





TIMKEN As shown in the illustration above, each “Simplex’”’ 
BEARINGS has three rollers which trough the belt for high 
bamaerou! pulley capacity. Rollers are sturdily built of heavy gauge 
steel tubing with no sharp edges to wear or fray 

belt. 





Each roller turns on two Timken bearings carried 
in a large grease reservoir and doubly protected 
from grit, dirt and moisture by a multiple groove 
grease seal and a labyrinth washer. 





Belt conveyors equipped with “Simplex” Carriers 
not only require a minimum of power to start and 
stop, but they also show an actual increase in belt 
life. 





Write for details on “Simplex” Car- 
riers. They are simple, strong and 


Belt conveyor installation for loading sand . 
into boats. View shows the “Simplex” Car- fr ee running. 
riers upon which the belt travels. 
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Bailey Coal 






PATH OF 


Bailey Pulverized-Coal Feeder 
for Rotary Kilns. At the right, 
Bailey Feeders for cement-kiln 
firing in the plant of the Law- 
rence Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Thomaston, Maine. 


OTARY KILNS equipped with Bailey Feed- 

ers have never been beaten for high capacity 

with low fuel consumption. Kiln operators pre- 
fer Bailey Feeders because they permit positive 
control over combustion conditions. Periodic 
flooding—a condition always present with screw 
feeders—is impossible. The maintaining of a 
uniform feed insures an evenly burned cement 


clinker. This uniformity of feed also enables the 
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Feeders 


. 
Rotary 


feeder, when calibrated, to serve as a meter of 
high accuracy—within two per cent. 

Savings of from 5 to 7 pounds of coal per 
barrel of clinker burned have been reported with 
Bailey Feeders. In fact the results obtained have 
been so eminently satisfactory that over 100 
Bailey Feeders are installed and on order for use 
in cement plants and boiler houses. A number of 
repeat orders have also been received—one for a 
duplicate of one of the longest kilns in the world. 


E ask your thorough investigation of the advantages of 
the Bailey Feeder and of its excellent operating record. 


FULLER LEHIGH COMPANY 


U Babcock € Wilcox Organization] 
F ukENT ON----PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ina Class by Itself 









bens siilecinmaon of the Link-Belt Shovel has earned an enviable na- 


tion-wide acceptance by those who excavate and handle material. 


To own and operate a Shovel—built and backed by Link-Belt—is to 
know why the machine has earned and held its place in the estimation 
of contractors. Ask that the “Shovel News” be sent to you regularly. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 3359 
Builders of Locomotive Cranes for 30 years. Portable Loadcrs—Crawler Cranes—Shovels—Draglines 
CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road Offices in Principal Cities 


LINK-BELT 
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The Added Metal Section 
that Gives Added Life to 


Rex Flanged Rex Reinforced Rex Durobar 





The bead of Rex 
Flanged Rim Sprockets 
has been extended in 
flanges to a width slightly 
greater than that of the 
combination chains for 
which they are built. 


In operation, the sidebars 
of the chains ride on these 
flanges. The traction of 
the heavy steel and malle- 
able iron sidebars on the 
extended flanges carries 
a considerable part of the 
load that is otherwise 
centered on the barrels of 
the block links and the 
sprocket teeth. 


The result is considerably 
longer life for both chain 
and sprockets. 


Malleable 
Buckets 





In the new Rex reinforced 
malleable bucket, rein- 
forcing sections are cast 
at the back where the 
bucket is bolted to the 
chain. This makes a 
stronger bucket for 
heavy duty elevating, and 
provides more clearance 
between the sprocket and 
the bucket. 


The attachments on the 
chain fit tightly to the 
reinforcing straps of the 
bucket, so that there is no 
opportunity for material 
to pack between them and 
force off the bolt heads. 


The buckets have a heav- 
ier section onscooping side, 
which also lengthens their 
life in abrasive material. 


Chain 





In Rex Durobar Chain, 
the added metal is on the 
outside of the barrel of the 
block link, so placed that 
only the rear barrel of the 
links comes in contact 
with the sprocket tooth. 


In the action of ordinary 
combination chain, it is 
the forward barrel that 
grinds. The added metal in 
Rex Durobar ends the 
bad sprocket action, pres- 
ent in all other types of 
combination chain. As a 
result it adds greatly to the 
life of both chain and 
sprocket. 


Rex Durobar has also the 
relieved and lubricated 
barrel that ends sticking 
and freezing of the pins. 


Flanged Sprockets, Reinforced Malleable Buckets and Rex Durobar 
Chain. Write for your copy today. 


[ We have a new folder ready to send to anyone interested in Rex | 


Chains $ 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Buckets 


Sprockets 


CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


749 Park Street 








Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


THE STEARNS CONVEYOR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio (Qwned by Chain Belt Company) 
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The Gordon Sand and Gravel Co. plant at Clear Creek, Colo., showing the cableway delivering gravel to the top of the 
plant and the reclaiming scraper taking material from the stock pile to the ground hopper 
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Clear Creek plant of the Gordon Sand and Gravel Co., showing method of taking material from wet pit 


Two Modern Dragline Plants 


Gordon Sand and Gravel Co., of Denver 
Operates Separate Plants for Sand and Gravel 


"THE GORDON SAND AND GRAVEL 

CO., of Denver, Colo., was organized 
two years ago for producing aggregates to 
be used in the e¢ontracting operations of the 
Gordon Construction: Co. It has now out- 
grown the parent company and is operating 
two of the largest and most modern gravel 
plants in the state of Colorado, and these 
plants furnish aggregates for truck delivery 
to all part of Denver and its suburbs. One 
of them is located on the Platte river, just 
below its junction with Cherry creek, and 
furnishes four grades of sand and two grades 
of pea gravel. The other, on Clear creek, 
a short distance from the city limits, pro- 
duces three grades of gravel and one of sand. 
By the establishments of plants in different 
locations the company has provided a supply 
of any kind of aggregate likely to be desired 
in’ construction work. An interesting fea- 
ture of one of these plants is the recovery 
of gold as a by-product. 


All Material Passes Through the 
Scrubber 


Both plants are supplied by wet pits, and 
the equipment was carefully selected for the 
efficient’and economical production of aggre- 
gates. At the gravel plant, equipment has 
been installed which turns out an unusually 
clean, high-grade gravel, as ‘niiay be seen 
from the accompanying “picture of the stock 


By Jos. C. Coyle 


Denver, Colorado 


pile. According to Mr. Jones, manager of 
the plants, this is due in great measure to 
the scrubber and scalping screen devised for 
the plant by Mr. Gordon. This cylindrical 
scrubber is 8 ft. long, and revolves on a tire 
and four rollers. In the back end there is 
an opening 16 in. in diameter, leading into a 
goose neck which goes into the hopper at 
the top of the plant. In this opening a steel 
gate, operated from the front end of the 
screen by a long rod, is adjusted to control 
the flow of gravel, according to the nature 
of the feed. 

In passing over the first 5 ft. of the scrub- 
ber the material is washed by a 2-in. stream 
of water under pressure, being held back and 
buffeted about by a series of steel balks, 
several inches in height, which are riveted 
to the sides of the scrubber in alternating 
positions. These balks, or “elephants’ ears,” 
as they are termed, insure thorough washing 
of the gravel by turning it over and over as 
the stream plays upon it. In the remaining 
3 ft., 2%-in. perforations allow sand and 
gravel to pass through to the outer jacket of 
the screen, which is of %-in. mesh. Here 
90% of the sand is removed from the gravel 
by the water, passing through the outer 
jacket into a pan, from which a 10-in. pipe 
leads to the waste flume, while the coarser 
aggregates pour over the end of the screen 
into the sizing screen below. The larger 


stones, which failed to pass through the 
2%4-in. perforations, flow over the end of 
the screen into a crusher. Beneath the scrub- 
ber is a chute which may be adjusted to 
direct the flow of gravel‘into the washed pit 
run bin. 

The sizing screen, 26 ft. in length and of 
Austin make, also has streams of water play- 
ing upon the gravel as it goes through into 
the loading bins or through chutes to the 
ground. In the latter case the gravel is car- 
ried to storage pile and reclaimed by a 34-yd. 
Sauerman drag scraper. A. bucket elevator 
carries it up to the loading bins when it is 
reclaimed. 


Material from Wet Pits 


The bank material is obtained from two 
wet pits near the plant. One is worked by 
a 900-ft. Sauerman slack line cableway exca- 
vator with a three-speed hoist of the same 
make which operates to a depth of 25 ft. or 
more, dumping into the hopper at the top of 
the plant. The other pit, which is 100x400 
ft., is worked with a 2-yd. drag scraper and 
a Thomas hoist. This scraper digs the gravel 
from a depth of 25 ft. or more and carries it 
to a belt conveyor which delivers it to the 
hopper near the top of the screening plant. 
Each unit of the plant is operated by a sepa- 
rate motor. The capacity of the plant is 


60 cu. yd. of finished material per hour. 
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The presence of a large amount of waste 
sand in the Clear creek deposit (about 60%) 
has deterred many gravel producers from 
locating there, but with the equipment used 
by the Gordon company no trouble was 
found in making. the plant a profitable in- 
vestment. A unique feature of the plant, 
which has considerably lowered the cost of 
removing the waste material from the gravel 
at this plant, is the installation of strips of 
carpet in the flume which carries the waste 
to the dump. Gravel and sand of the creek 
carry values of about 5c per cu. yd. in flour 
gold, and this is collected by the carpet in 
the flume and worked off at intervals. 

The sand plant of the company, on the 
Platte river, occupies a strategic position, as 
it is not far from the business section of the 
city. It draws its supply of sand from the 





Scrubber and scalping screen at the 
Clear Creek plant 


bed of the river. While the sands of the 
Platte are too coarse for general use, the 
location of the plant, just below the mouth 
of Cherry creek, brings the fine sand of the 
latter stream into the pit, resulting in an 
ideal mixture for general purposes. The re- 





Platte River plant 





Storage and loading facilities for concrete sand at the 
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cent installation of a 5-mesh Bartlett and 
Snow screen makes available a finer sand 
than heretofore, for plastering purposes. 
Concrete sand is the product for which there 
is the most demand at this plant. This is 
stored by means of an 18-in. belt conveyor, 
on a trestle, and is reclaimed into two 20-yd. 
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Clear Creek plant with cableway con- 
veying material to the top of the plant 


steel loading bins, as needed, by a similar 
belt running into a tunnel beneath the stor- 
age pile. This pile holds 15,000 yd. of sand. 


One Plant Uses River Sand 


Sand is dipped from the bed of the river 
and conveyed to the hopper at the top of 
the washing plant by a 1%4-yd. Sauerman 
slack line excavator, with a Sauerman two- 
speed hoist. An ample supply of water, 
pumped to the top of the plant, washes all 
waste material from the sand and carries 
it back to the river below the plant, through 
an elevated sluiceway. Two dewatering wheels 





Storage pile of well-graded and worked gravel at 





Scraper stocking the storage at the’ 
Clear Creek plant 


remove the surplus water from the sand 
after it passes through the sizing screens. 


The recent construction by the company 
of a new office building at this plant, and 
a concrete garage, 70x80 ft., in which all 
trucks will be stored and repairs made, is 
expected to effect a considerable saving in 
time and money. It places all trucks of the 
company at the plant every night and morn- 
ing, whereas it was formerly necessary to 
drive them from an uptown garage, a mile 
away, every morning and return them there 
every evening. Then, too, it will be possible 
to make repairs whenever needed, getting 
the trucks right back into service instead 
of having to wait for garage men to make 
the repairs. All repair work except ma- 
chining will be done in the garage by the 
company’s own drivers. These men are 
usually good mechanics and are selected ac- 
cording to their ability to take care of their 
trucks and the interests of the company in 
general. No particular rules are laid down 
for them, except that they must be courteous 
to the public and handle the trucks as if the 
latter belonged to them individually. Four 
6-yd. Mack trucks and four 5-yd. White 


the gravel plant 
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Platte River plant of the Gordon company 


trucks are used for all delivery purposes. 
All trucks are painted with a particularly 
good grade of enamel, intended to resist ero- 
sion by sand and gravel. The chassis are 
yellow and the bodies a pea green, except for 
a triangular section of yellow at each side 
of the rear end. This peculiar design makes 
for visibility and leaves a permanent impres- 
sion of the company’s colors in the minds of 
all who observe the trucks on the streets. 


The Banmor, India, Cement 
Mill 
HE MODERN cement mill at Banmor, 
India, was built by the Gwalior Cement 

Co., Ltd., in 1924. Its present capacity is 
about 220,000 bbl. per year, which can be 
doubled by installing the necessary equip- 
ment, provision in the plant design allowing 
for this. 

The raw materials are argillaceous lime- 
stones, high calcium limestone and clay, the 
composition of the blended limestones being 
very close to a normal portland cement mix, 
so very little clay is needed for adjustment. 
The stone is hauled in on 16-ton cars and 
dumped directly to the primary gyratory 
crusher, where it is reduced to 3-in. and then 
carried to storage hoppers. .The hoppers 
hold about 100 tons each of the two lime- 
stones; from these the respective propor- 
tions of limestone are withdrawn and passed 
to a double-roll mill for reduction to 1-in. 
size. From the rolls the mixed limestones to- 
gether with a regulation proportion of clay 
slurry and water are sent to the 3-compart- 
ment raw grinding mill. 

The plant has the usual types of slurry 
correction silos and ‘storage basin. The 
slurry leaving the tube mill is chemically 
tested at frequent intervals, and the propor- 
tions of semi-pure and argillaceous lime- 
stones adjusted at the feed tables together 
with the proportion of clay to give the de- 





sired approximate chemical composition of 
the slurry, and the final adjustment is made 
in the correcting silos, the slurry in which 
is rapidly agitated by compressed air sup- 
plied by an adjoining air compressor. Above 
the correcting silos is a small graduated 
“clay slurry” tank from which requisite 
quantities of clay can be run into the cor- 
rection silos until the desired composition 
of slurry is obtained. In operation one silo 
is being filled, a second is being corrected 
while the contents of the third, after having 
been passed as correct by the works chemist, 


is run from the silo by gravity into a 63-ft. 


diameter circular storage basin which will 


& 


contain about 1200 tons of slurry, enough for © 


several days operation of the rotary kiln. 
The slurry in this storage basin is kept in a 
continual state of agitation by a mechanical 
mixing device with four sets of agitators. 


The single rotary kiln at the plant is 175 
ft. long by 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter at the 
feed end, enlarged to 8 ft. 6 in. at the burn- 
ing zone. It is rotated by a set of gears and 
variable speed electric motor. The fuel is 
pulverized coal, pre-dried before pulverizing 
by the waste heat from the kiln. Clinker is 
passed to a rotary cooler 55 ft. long by 4 ft. 
7 in. in diameter, where it is cooled by a 
counter-flow cold air blast. The heat re- 
covered from the clinker is partly used to 
dry the coal and partly returned to the kiln. 


From the cooler the clinker drops to an 
automatic weighing machine discharging to 
a shaking conveyor which carries it to an- 
other conveyor running to storage where it 
is withdrawn as needed. Gypsum is added 
to retard the set. Finish grinding is carried 
on in a 3-compartment mill driven by a 
300-hp. synchronous motor with magnetic 
clutch. The mill is equipped with a dust 
collector. 

There is one storage silo for finished ce- 
ment holding about 20,000 bbl. and another 
of similar capacity is under construction. 
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The packhouse has the usual packers; the 
sacks as packed hold 112 Ib. 

All the cement mill equipment was fur- 
nished by the F. L. Smidth Co., who also 
designed the plant. 

All the machinery is driven by electric 
motors, the majority of which are direct 
connected through suitable steel reduction 
gears and flexible couplings to the various 
machines. Motors. drive the stone crush- 
ers and crushing rolls through “Lenix” 
belts, while two synchronous motors, each 
of 300-hp., drive the raw material and ce- 
ment grinding “Unidan” tube mills respec- 
tively through magnetic clutches connected to 
the mill pinion shafts. A 150-hp. synchro- 
nous motor similarly drives the coal grinding 
tube mill. 

The electric motors were supplied by 

the International General Electric Co. of 
Schenectady, U. S. A., the majority being 
of their manufacture and a few were ob- 
tained from their associates, the British 
Thomson Houston Co., Ltd., of Rugby, Eng- 
land.. Power is obtained from two steam 
turbo-alternators each of 1000-kw. capacity ; 
one unit being capable of supplying all the 
electric energy required to drive the existing 
cement-making plant, the second unit having 
been installed as a “standby” and later for 
permanent use when the cement plant is 
duplicated. 
i; The steam turbines are of the Curtis im- 
pulse ‘high pressure type with a speed of 
3000 r.p.m., the alternators being connected 
to the horizontal shafts of the turbines by 
flexible couplings. The alternator gives 1000 
kw. per hr. at 440 v., 50-cycle, 3-phase. 

The turbo-alternators, surface condensers, 
pumps and accessories together with switch- 
board and control gear were supplied by 
the British Thomson Houston Co., Ltd., of 
Rugby, England. 

Steam for the turbines is obtained from 
two Babcock and Wilcox. water tube boilers, 
each having 5370 sq. ft. of heating surface 
complete with mechanical chain grate stokers, 
Green economizers, integral superheater and 
self-supporting steel chimney. Steam is 
superheated to 200 deg. F. and supplied to 
the turbines at a gage pressure of 200 Ib. 
per sq. in. 

Each boiler is capable of separately sup- 
plying steam sufficient for the full output of 
one steam turbo-alternator.—T he Indian Con- 
crete Journal. 


Egypt Buying Cement 


ACK of stones and lumber combined with 
plentiful supply of sand and gravel has 
increased Egypt’s need for cement, and im- 
ports show steady and rather rapid growth. 
Most of it is bought in Jugo-Slavia, Belgium, 
Germany, the United Kingdom and France. 
Underground cellars, heretofore impractical 
because of the damp climate, have been made 
satisfactory by cement and waterproofing 
materials —Tampa (Fla.) Tribune. 
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Making Highways of Sand-Gravel 


A New Road Material That Is Using 
Sand and Pea Gravel in Large Quantities 


AND AND GRAVEL and road surfac- 
ing on heavy soils have been used since 

“the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary.’ Under modern traffic they have 
failed, when applied in the old fashioned 
way. The sand-gravel road, however, is 
something new and it is standing up well 
under traffic that would cut the ordinary 
gravel road or sand-clay road to ribbons. 
Moreover, it has opened a great new source 
of business to the sand plants of the trans- 
Mississippi states. And finally it promises 
to make a market for excess pea gravel in 
such states as Illinois and Indiana. 

This type of road seems to have been de- 
veloped in Nebraska, where there are 
stretches that have been in use for two or 
three years, and even longer. Its use spread 
south and last year it was scientifically pro- 
moted in Kansas by the Consumers Sand Co. 
of Topeka. The success was such that now 
this company, which operates many plants, 
cannot produce any more than the market 
demands. 

In promoting this road the company se- 
cured the services of W. T. Hole, who was, 
at the time, maintenance engineer for the 
Kansas State Highway Department. Mr. 
Hole has had ten years’ experience in high- 
way engineering, first in Nebraska, after- 
ward in Missouri and finally in Kansas. 
They call him the daddy of the sand-gravel 
road in Kansas, but Mr. Hole disclaims the 
honor. He said that all he has done for it 
is to apply the methods worked out in Ne- 
braska with some changes that perhaps en- 
able the material to be used more economi- 
cally than was the case in earlier construction. 


A stretch of sand-gravel road near Holton, Kan. The car 
is approaching at 60 miles an hour 


By Edmund Shaw 
Editor, Rock Products 


Sand-gravel may be considered as a very 
coarse sand or a mixture of sand and pea 
gravel. It has a fineness modulus of 3.75 
to 5.00 (they call this a “grading factor” in 
Kansas) and contains from 26 to 28% voids. 





RDINARILY we are not inter- 

ested in types of highway sur- 
facing, for all types offer outlets 
for one or more rock products, and 
any type of improvement is prefer- 
able to none at all. In this case, 
however, we are interested, and 
every sand and gravel producer 
should be interested, because the 
sand-gravel road as built now in 
Kansas and Nebraska was de- 
veloped very largely by the sand 
and gravel producers themselves to 
provide a market for otherwise 
waste material. 

In other words, sand-gravel road 
construction is a direct result of 
applying brains and research to the 
marketing problems of ordinary 
sand and gravel—a line of applica- 
tion capable of tremendous de- 
velopment in this country through 
the consolidated, or co-operative, 
efforts of producers.—The Editor. 











Mr. Hole says that in his opinion a grading 
factor of 5.00, which the state permits, is 
too high, and that the best results are with 
a grading factor from 3.75 to 4.00. 


Best Suited to Heavy Clay Soils 


The other essential for the road is a stiff 
clay soil, the stiffer the better. This type 
of road cannot well be made on a sandy soil 
subgrade. But, as it is the stiff clay soils of 














Mr. Hole standing on the windrow beside the road to show 
the depth for application of 400 cu. yd. to the mile 


the prairie states that have presented the 
greatest difficulty in road making, the limi- 
tation is not so important. 

The. whole trick of applying the sand- 
gravel is to put it on in very thin layers 
while the surface is smooth and dry. The 
traffic then rolls it into the clay. As fast 
as the road will take it more thin layers are 
put on. The result, after sufficient applica- 
tions have been made, is a crust from 1%4- 
in. to 3-in. deep that looks like some types 
of bituminous road surfacing and has the 
same riding qualities. It is almost dustless, 
and the only reason it is not entirely dust- 
less is because the newly applied surfacing 
carries a little dirt that is released as dust 
before it is beaten down into the grade. 

The writer was taken by Mr. Hole over 
16 miles of this road, a part of it being on 
the highway from Topeka through Holton, 
Kan., that is traveled daily by heavy buses. 
The pictures were taken on this stretch. As 
a test a heavy car which belonged to 4a 
friend of Mr. Hole was stopped and asked 
to drive at a speed of 60 miles an hour. 
There was only a very little dust, which 
came from newly spread material, and the 
road showed no marks. In fact, the surface 
was so hard that it was difficult to dig into 
it with a pocket knife, about as difficult as 
it is to dig into a well-made macadam road. 
The maintenance man was interviewed and 
said that the traffic at that time was run- 
ning at 1000 vehicles a day, but it had been 
a great deal heavier, especially in the week 
of the state fair, when it carried an almost 
continuous stream of vehicles. In his opin- 
ion this type of road would stand up just 
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as well under 2000 vehicles a day. The bus 
driver gave his evidence as to the good qual- 
ity of the road and said that he had never 
had to put on chains after the second appli- 
cation of sand gravel had been made. 

This road is of the type that requires con- 
stant maintenance and the cost is about $400 
per mile per year. The patrolman goes over 
six miles every other day. He uses a bladed 
grader, set so that it just cuts into a: win- 
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the order of their importance. The method 
of application, thin coatings applied only as 
fast as the surface will take up the material, 
has already been explained. As to the grad- 
ing, Mr. Hole says that this is just as im- 
portant as it is in a concrete aggregate or 
in a bituminous mixture, and the results are 
better the nearer the grading approaches the 
standard The quantity applied is not so 


important, except that the road must get 





Showing texture of the road. The switch is about 1/2 in. in diameter at the large end 


drow of sand-gravel which is placed beside 
the road. He draws out only enough mate- 
rial to make a coating about ™%-in. deep, or 
about one grain deep for the larger size 
grains. And he does not apply more until 
the traffic has worked this into the crust. 


Construction Method 


In putting on the first applications the 
grader may be followed by a plank drag 
that pounds the sand-gravel into the surface, 
but the traffic is sufficient to work in the 
later applications. After a few applications 
the surface is waterproof and maintenance 
can go on in wet weather as well as in dry 
weather. 

Mr. Hole says that the success of this type 
of road depends upon: (1) method of ap- 
plication; (2) grading of the material and 
(3) quality applied. 


These are given in 


The grader taking material from the windrow at the roadside 
(Construction methods of sand-gravel road illustrated) 


enough material and not too much. He 
thinks from 400 to 600 cu. yd. per mile is 
about right to build the road, although 800 
cu. yd. is used in Nebraska. , 


Preparation of the Material 


The material is made by a method which 
seems to have been worked out by Nebraska 
producers in the first place. The mixed 
coarse and fine sand is pumped from a river 
bed to a shore plant. The pump discharges 
against a heavy wire screen with 1%-in. 
square meshes set at an incline of 60 deg. 
from the horizontal, which is principally to 
keep out trash. The material is then spread 
out on a fanning table, 18 ft. wide, from 
which it flows over a 14-mesh screen. Ordi- 
nary fly-screen cloth has been found to give 
the best results. The screen is tacked on a 
frame 9x3 ft., and it is set at an incline of 
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45 deg. The oversize, which is sand-gravel, 
is practically dry and is settled in a bin from 
which it is loaded into railroad cars. Pipes 
from the upper part of the bin can run the 
material to ground storage, from which it is 
later recovered by a locomotive crane. 

The undersize, minus 14-mesh, is largely 
returned to the river, but as much as can be 
sold is recovered by taking out a part of the 
stream through a spout that delivers into a 
settling bin. The 
overflow from this 
bin is sent to waste. 

The same screen 
may be used to 
make concrete sand 
by laying a board 
over the upper part 
of it to reduce the 
screening area. This 
throws more fines 
into the product. 
The wider the board 
the more fines are 
included, so the 
grading of the con- 
crete sand can be 
pretty well con- 
trolled. But in mak- 
ing road sand-gravel 
there is no way to 
control the grading 
without using wider 
screens. 

An average grad- 
ing of sand-gravel 
for road purposes is about as follows: 





W. T. Hole 


Retained on % Cumulative % 
nL ae LET EM 2 2 
ee | EGY 8 10 
OHO hee 25 35 
V4-mesh. -o.s..2s. 30 65 
SOE pace ee. 23 88 
Eo | | Ec ee a 10 98 
1-mesh: j.26550>... 2 100 


All the material has to pass a 34-in. mesh. 
The grading factor of the above (fineness 
modulus) is 3.93, which is about the average 
for the production of this company. Such 





Showing the small amount of material taken by grader blade 









material will contain approximately 28% 
voids in the dry rodded state. An easy 
method of testing it, as it is made, is to find 
the percentage retained on the 28-mesh 
screen, for if this is about 87% the remain- 
ing sizes will be in the right proportion. 

The percentage which can be made varies 
naturally with the material afforded by the 
river bed. On the Blue river the Consumers 
company has a plant that yields 60% of 
sand-gravel out of all the material pumped. 
On the Kaw and the Arkansas rivers the 
yield is from 20% to 30%. This low yield 
cuts down the plant production as compared 
with concrete sand, as a plant which would 
produce 40 cars of concrete sand on these 
rivers would produce only 10 to 12 cars of 
sand-gravel. So sand-gravel has to be sold 
at a somewhat higher price. 

The Stewart Sand Co. of Kansas City, 
Mo., has made some sand-gravel by hydraulic 
separation, using the classifiers designed at 
the plant and described in the issue of Rock 
Propucts, May 29, 1926. This method does 
away with the cost of screens and gives a 
better control over the grading of the prod- 
uct, but it has an additional cost for pumping 
the water required to make the separation. 
As the screen used lasts only for the loading 
of a few cars, the difference in cost for the 
two methods cannot be much. Following are 
the screen analyses of three samples show- 
ing how the classification may be changed to 
vary the product: 


No.l No. 2 No. 3 
Cumu- Cumu- Cumu- 
Retained lative lative lative 
on %o %o %o 
4-16 oho ea 4 10 20 
6-108 oe Ss 13 25 41 
S-megh oe 28 44 60 
14-meshir ea ek 45 62 77 
20-miGale- es 78 86 95 
28-meGh os 89 94 98 
48-meghs 3 se 97 99 100 
Fineness modulus ....3.81 4.22 4.66 


The fineness modulus or grading factor of 
the first sample is 3.81, of the second 4.22 
and of the third 4.66. The second and third 
samples are of material much coarser than 
would be needed for road purposes. 

Experiments are expected to be tried out 
in Oklahoma, where there is excess pea 


gravel produced with the Grand river grav- 


els, in making a sand-gravel by mixing it 
with the proper proportion of sand. This 
does not require that the two shall be mixed 
before they are put on the road. If a 1 to 3 
mix is needed for the proper grading, one 
truck load of pea gravel and two of sand 
may be dumped to form the windrow on the 
side of the road from which the grader takes 
the material. 

The cost of a sand-gravel road in Kansas 
is about $1200 per mile, the greater part of 
which is for material delivered to the road- 
side. This presupposes that a clay-dirt road 
in good condition is available for the sub- 
grade. If the experience of the next two 


or three years is as satisfactory as it has 
been in the past year or two, the use of this 
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Plant of the Consumers Sand Co., Topeka, producing sand-gravel for roads 


material will open up a broad market for 
the many miles of secondary roads, including 
county and township roads, that are near to 
the sand plants of the prairie states. 


Flotation of High-Silica Bauxite 
ABORATORY flotation tests on high- 
silica bauxites made by the United States 

Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 

at its Southern Experiment Station, Tusca- 

loosa, Ala., have given results which com- 
pare favorably with results of earlier frac- 
tionations made by means of heavy solutions. 

Indications are that the laboratory flotation 

machine can be depended on to give a good 

separation between the clay and the bauxite 


Screen box for receiving pump dis- 
charge and fanning table 








provided that these two constituents have 
been sufficiently liberated from each other by 
crushing, and provided that the crushing has 
not produced an excessive amount of slimes. 
The principal reagents used consist of so- 
dium sulphide and oleic acid. Recent tests 
indicate that only a comparatively small 
amount of these reagents is required for the 
flotation of the hydrous aluminum oxide 
minerals. One sample of bauxite recently 
experimented with showed that an amount 
of sodium sulphide equivalent to 5 lb. per 


« ton of ore was sufficient to give a well sul- 
\phidized pulp. Flotation tests of high-silica 


bauxite are now being made in 500-gram 
machines and it is hoped that it will be pos- 
sible to duplicate the results that have 
already been obtained with a 50-gram 
machine. 


Blue Diamond Art Plaster 

HE Stewart Sand Co., Kansas City, Mo., 

has placed on the market a colored plas- 
ter which it prepares in its “Blue Diamond” 
mixed mortar plant. It is delivered to the 
job in steel cans ready for the plasterer’s 
board. The company’s literature states: 

“The basis of our material is aged lime 
putty gaged with Keene’s cement. All expe- 
rienced plasterers will recognize in these ma- 
terials the highest degree of workability and 
cementing power. The color materials used 
are mineral pigments and their permanency 
is absolute. They are accurately propor- 
tioned and machine mixed with other ingre- 
dients, assuring uniformity at all times. 

“All of the attractive textures and deli- 
cate color effects which are in such popular 
demand are readily obtained. Sand-floated 
textures are uniformly sanded when made 
with this material; a quality which is often 
lacking in dry mixed plasters.” 
























NE of the most interesting papers read 

at the Asphalt Conference in Atlanta 

was by Prevost Hubbard, engineer, and F. C. 
Field, chemist, of the association. It covered 
the whole subject of valuing sand for as- 
phalt paving, but the portion of greatest 
interest to producers has to do with the rela- 
tion between the percentage of voids and the 
grading of the sand. Mr. Hubbard notes in 
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Fig. 1. Three-component sand grading 


the early part of the paper that the “kero- 
sene method” was used to determine voids. 
The paper goes on to say: 

If an asphalt sand is separated by means 
of sieves into three groups each composed 
of different sized grains and the weight per- 
centage of each group is ascertained, the 
mesh composition of the sand may be plotted 
as a single point on a triaxial diagram. 
Fig. 1 shows such a diagram. The small 
enclosed six-sided area is bounded by lines 
representing customary specification limits 
for the mesh composition of sheet asphalt 
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Relation of Grading and Voids in Sand 


Describing the Use of a Tri-Axial Diagram for Sand Analysis 


sands. In starting the grading-void study a 
large sample of sand widely used in New 
York and vicinity was first separated into 
the three groups shown on the diagram, 
Group A, coarse, passing the 10- and retained 
on the 40-mesh sieve; Group B, intermediate, 
passing the 40- and retained on 80-mesh sieve, 
and Group C, fine, passing the 80- and re- 
tained on the 200-mesh sieve. Portions of 
these groups were next combined to produce 
22 samples of different grading. 

The percentage of voids in each of these 
sands was next determined and from the re- 
sults obtained it was found possible to de- 
velop lines or contours, each line indicating 
roughly a given percentage of voids. Such 
contours are shown in Fig. 2. Here it is 
seen that the lowest percentage of voids was 
found to exist in a small area representing 
a sand composed of about 75% coarse par- 
ticles, little or no intermediate particles, and 
about 25% of fine particles. The curved 
lines representing higher voids are roughly 
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Fig. 2. Relation of voids to three- 
component sand grading 
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concentric with the low void area, the high- 
est percentage of voids being found in sands 
composed entirely of fine particles or en- 
tirely of intermediate particles. 

It may be noted that the general relations 
here shown are very similar to those devel- 
oped as early as 1892 by Feret, who adopted 
a somewhat different grouping of sand grains 
for use with the triaxial diagram. The same 








Fig. 3. Effect of intermediate grading on 
voids in sand 


general relations have also been developed 
in recent independent work, not yet pub- 
lished, by Emmons, who adopted the same 
group subdivisions but worked with a sand 
of entirely different origin. It should be 
noted that the mesh composition producing 
the lowest voids is seldom if ever met by a 
single natural sand, and that when this grad- 
ing is artificially created (the absence of 
intermediate particles creates‘a tendency to- 
ward segregation and therefore a lack of 
uniformity. 


The relations so far established on the 
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basis of group grading were obtained on 
sands in which the composition of each of 
the three groups remained a constant, but 
what effect will variations in grading within 
any one or all three of the groups produce 
on the voids in the sand? Some idea regard- 
ing this subject may be obtained from Fig. 3, 
in which four sands of definite group grad- 
ings are plotted. The figures near each point 
show percentage of voids as affected by 
variations in intermediate gradings. In the 
coarse sand (1) a variation of nearly 6% 
of voids has been produced by varying the 
intermediate grading of the Group A. Only 
small differences in voids have been pro- 
duced by varying the intermediate gradings 
in the uniformly medium and fine sands (2) 
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Fig. 5. Relation of stability to grading 


and (3), but a difference of nearly 4% voids 
has been developed by varying the interme- 
diate grading of a centrally located sand 
coming within the specification area. More- 
over, it will be noted that while the lowest 
percentage of voids has been developed by a 
certain combination in sand (1) a variation 
in intermediate grading has produced a 
higher percentage of voids than that shown 
by a certain combination in sand (4). This 
then upsets the general deductions drawn 
from the preceding figure, except for cases 
in which the comparison is made between 
sands in which the mesh composition of each 
group remains a constant. 

The effect of adding mineral filler was 
then. studied and it was shown that even 
where such constants maintain, the general 
deductions regarding relation of voids to 
mesh composition of the sand may be radi- 
cally altered when the sands are mixed with 
mineral filler and the voids are determined 
on the total mineral aggregate. This is illus- 
trated in Fig. 4, where the mesh composition 
of the sands is the same as for Figs. 1 and 2 
but the void contours are plotted from deter- 
minations made on combinations of these 
sands with 20% and 40% respectively of a 
given commercial limestone filler. In the 
diagram at the left will be observed a cer- 
tain similarity to the contours shown in 
Fig. 2. In the diagram at the right, how- 
ever, it is apparent that the relationships 
have become radically altered and a number 
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of independent low void areas have been 
created. Had some other commercial filler 
been used it is only reasonable to suppose 
that still different relationships would have 
been developed. 

Fig. 6 is a curve drawn from the stability 
and voids in the aggregate of gradings pro- 
duced by increasing percentages passing 
standard screens. 


Voidage and Shear Strength in 
Asphalt Mixes 


PAPER by Hugh Skidmore and Gene 

Abson, both of the Chicago Paving 
Laboratory, read at the Atlanta Asphalt 
Conference, is in part as follows: 


During more or less continuous investiga- 
tion of asphalt paving mixtures in the past 
eight years, we have developed a rational 
method of designing such compositions. All 
of the information obtained during these 
years of study seems constantly and con- 
vincingly to lead to one outstanding conclu- 
sion, viz., that the voids in the dry aggregate 
normal to sheet asphalt and asphaltic con- 
crete (and all modifications thereof) if cor- 
rectly determined establish the quantity of 
bitumen necessary to satisfy not only prac- 
tical considerations, but also extended lab- 


oratory investigation. 


Beginning with a sand passing 80 and 
retained on 200-mesh, particles passing 40 
and retained on 80-mesh were added in 10% 
increments. The curve incorporating these 
data shows a gradual decrease in voids to 
about 50% 40-mesh and 50% 80-mesh, then 
a gradual increase as the 80-mesh approaches 
zero per cent. This offers a variety of ratios 
of 40- to 80-mesh for further study by the 
adition of sand passing 10-mesh and retained 
on 40-mesh. 

Three such combinations were chosen: 


Passing 200-mesh ........ 2.0% 19% 10% 
Passing 80-mesh. ........ 69.4 39.8 27.2 
Passing 40 mesh  ....... .28.6 58.3 71.8 


This gives us three distinct combinations 
quite common to natural sand grading, viz., 
high 80-mesh, low 40-mesh, 40-mesh some- 
what above the 80 and high 40, low 80-mesh. 

By adding 10-mesh particles to a high 80, 
low 40 sand we note the lowest voids occur 
between 40% and 70% of the coarsest ma- 
terial. This gives us quite a wide range 
of low voidage sand with respect to the ex- 
act amount of 10-mesh, but it does show 
very conclusively, what we have always 
known from experience, that a fair amount 
of coarse sand between 10- and 40-mesh is 
excellent to low initial voids. 

By adding 10-mesh to the second com- 
bination we note the effect of coarse par- 
ticles upon a moderate 80-40 combination, 
and again we see that the lowest voids are ac- 
complished with a high per cent of 10-mesh. 

And by adding 10-mesh particles to the 
third combination we see the effect of 10- 
mesh sand upon a low 80, high 40 ratio, 
which is not at all uncommon in natural sand. 
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We now approach a more complex prob- 
lem, that of studying the effect of filler upon 
sands of various normal grading. It would 
be impossible to show this study complete, 
so we select gradings that characterize some 
of our more common field conditions. Three 
such original sands are selected for study in 
combination with limestone dust filler; one 
high 80 and 10 with low 40, and one with 
low 80, medium 40 and high 10, which is 
common to coarser sand sometimes found 
necessary to use. A fourth combination of 
high 80 and 40, with very low 10-mesh, 
could have been added, but it is productive 
of such high voids as to be. considered 
wholly undesirable. These three sands show 
original gradings as follows: 


A B C 
Passing 80-mesh_ .......... 25% 40% 15% 
Passing 40-mesh  .......... 45 20 25 


ipdbaedal 30 40 60 


We may note the relative responsiveness 
of these three sands to reduction of voids 
by the addition of filler, and we note that 
the coarsest sand is productive of lowest 
voids as is characteristic of such sands, al- 
though not enough lower to be of any great 
consequence so far as final mixture is con- 
cerned unless it is also as workable and 
compressible and develops unusual stability. 
We are then confronted with two very im- 
portant considerations, the relative stability 
and compressibility of these three sands 
when in final composition. 

In studying the behavior of mixtures em- 
ploying these three sands, we first design 
them according to the voidage principle, and, 
since the amount of final voids is controlled 
by the filler-content, we plot stability (shear 
strength at 140 deg. F) against per cent of 
filler in the mixture, each separate mixture 
containing the amount of bitumen required 
to fill voids in the dry aggregate. 

While the coarsest sand gives the highest 
strength, you will note that the difference 
between the three sands is not phenomenal 
since they are about 10 ft. per sq. in. apart 
as a maximum for any given filler-content. 
Now we come to the next very important 
question, viz., how about compressibility ? 

Here we find a pronounced difference, and 
our “A” sand gives by far the best results. 

The results just discussed appear to us as 
offering very substantial evidence of the 
correctness and practicability of the voidage 
basis of design of mixtures as well as the 
great usefulness of shear strength (simple 
shear) as a means of laboratory investiga- 
tion of mixtures and materials and practical 
control. It seems perfectly obvious that this 
rational method of design is based upon data 
that clearly points out weaknesses in mineral 
structures of inferior grading, and shows 
conclusively that when paving mixtures em- 
ploy what may be termed ideally graded ma- 
terials these mixtures are not only most 
stable but also most workable and most sus- 
septible to compression when the amount of 
bitumen present fills or nearly fills the voids. 


Passing 10-mesh 
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Kansas City District Finds Consolidation 
the Solution for Too Many Quarries 
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Consumers Material Corp. Formed to Take Over 
Plants and Operations of Nine Leading Companies 


“TT°HE situation in the Kansas City district 

was such that a combination of quarry 
operations was inevitable,’ said R. Newton 
McDowell, president of the Consumers Ma- 
terial Corp., Kansas City, Mo., when he was 
asked why this consolidation of companies 
was organized. 


“Quarry operations here are necessarily 
on a small scale as compared with those that 
supply the big markets of eastern states,” he 
continued. “We have none of the big ledges 
that can be worked with faces 50 or 100 ft. 
high, or even higher. Our ledges are thin 
and the areas which are exposed so that 
quarries may be opened in them are limited. 
As the newly opened quarry advances into 
the hill the depth of overburden becomes so 
great that open pit quarrying finally be- 
comes unprofitable. Some of the ledges 
worked here for crushed stone have inclu- 
sions of thin shale ledges that cannot be 
separated except by hand loading of quarry 
cars. All these things made for many small 
quarries in the district in the place of a few 
large quarries which, in other parts of the 
country, supply an equivalent market. 


Idea Grew from Temporary Combination 


“There was more or less combining of 





resources anyway. Whenever a really large 
job came up, two or three or perhaps four 
or five companies would pool their outputs 
in order to produce the tonnage needed in 
the required time. But such temporary ar- 
rangements are always unsatisfactory. Hu- 
man nature being what it is, someone is 
bound to feel that he did not get his share 
of the tonnage or that the price might have 
been better or that he got the worst of it 
in some other way. So the only way that 
I saw to put the stone business on a really 
economic basis was to organize a company 
that would take over the plants and quar- 
ries of the principal producers and those 
who headed the other large producing com- 
panies received the idea very readily.” 

It might be added here that an important 
factor in the consolidation was Mr. Mc- 
Dowell’s contacts with financial houses. The 
advantages of consolidation were obvious 
enough for a considerable time before the 
combination was effected, but he was better 
equipped to bring it about. 

“Four companies came in at first,’ he ex- 
plained, “and these operated eight quarries 
in the district. Later it was deemed advis- 
able to include five other companies which 


also operated eight quarries. This gave the 








Crushing plant of the Leeds quarry at Kansas City 


new corporation reserves of 17,000,000 tons 
of stone, estimating the deposits in a very 
conservative way. The combined capacity 
of the plants was in excess of that demanded 
by the market, but a part of the policy of 
the new company was to run only those 
plants which were needed. All the plants 
but one of those acquired have been put in 
such shape that they are ready to run on 
24 hours’ notice. The plants selected to 
supply stone for any particular job are those 
which are best situated for shipping to it by 
rail or truck. In this way what plants are 
run at all are run to capacity, producing 
stone at the lowest cost which the situation 
and the equipment makes possible. 

“Tt was intended the public should benefit 
by this consolidation and it has benefited. 
The market price of stone today in the Kan- 
sas City district is $1.35 instead of $1.50 to 
$1.60, as it formerly was. Contrary to the 
general opinion, we do not want a long price 
for stone (and I wish you would make that 
emphatic). Our position depends on pro- 
ducing stone at a low cost and selling it with 
no more than a fair margin of profit. A 
long price for stone would mean the starting 
up of little hillside quarries all over the dis- 
trict and a disorganized business that would 
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Open quarry workings at the 54th street, Kansas City, plant 


eventually leave no profit for anyone.” 

The history of the crushed-stone business 
in the Kansas City district bears out the 
truth of this statement, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge. There is no competition from gravel 
in the district, and stone has been scarce 
rather than abundant. Yet, in the face of 
such favorable conditions, no one ever really 
made any money producing crushed stone, 
and the mortality in quarry companies has* 
been high. The public has had to pay more 
for stone, and often found it hard to get, 
while at the same time the producers strug- 
gled to make ends meet. A fine example of 
the result of unrestrained competition among 
a large number of small producers. 


Underground Mining Methods Used 


“Mining stone (using underground meth- 
ods instead of stripping a heavy overburden 
and quarrying in an open pit) had been 
introduced by two of our companies before 
the consolidation and we were able to con- 
tinue this and introduce important econo- 
mies in mining. We employ a mining engi- 
neer-geologist and our general superintend- 
ent was mining stone successfully when we 


Crushing plant of the 54th street quarry 


City, Mo. 


took over his company. By studying the 
rock and by varying the system of drilling 
and shooting they were able to reduce the 
cost of explosives very materially. Then we 
introduced the Myers-Whaley underground 
shovel, the only machine of the kind we 
could learn of that would load stone satis- 
factorily where the roof was as low as we 
had to carry it. We have four of these 
shovels now. They lower the cost in two 
ways, by loading stone cheaper than it can 
be loaded by hand and by loading larger 
pieces, which keeps down the expense of 
secondary shooting. But such economies as 
these would hardly be possible to a single 
operation mining only a small tonnage daily. 


“We were perhaps unfortunate in starting 
in business at a time when construction in 
the Kansas City district was less than it has 
been in years. Building permits normally 
run around $23,000,000 yearly, but in 1927 
they were only $15,000,000. However, there 
is every prospect of an improvement in the 
present season, for almost that amount is 
scheduled to be spent on two or three large 
jobs. Our present production is about 1,000,- 
000 tons per year, and this should be mate- 
rially increased in the coming year. 





at Kansas 
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Combination Must Meet Two Problems 


“We have two main problems. The first, 
and the most important as I consider it, is 
to educate the public to use only good clean 
stone for aggregate. The use of poor mate- 
rial in the Kansas City district is not limited 
to the small jobs. Last year there was only 
one large job in which the owner of the 
building paid any attention to the coarse 
aggregate and that building was not built 
by Kansas Citians. It was built by the Bell 
Telephone Co., under the supervision of their 
architect in St. Louis. The president of the 
Board of Public Works, Mr. Murray, who 
was formerly assistant chief engineer of the 
Missouri State Highway Department, has 
greatly improved the quality of the aggre- 
gate going into street paving and is now 
attempting to improve the quality of stone 
used in large structures such as apartment 
houses and office buildings, but it is an uphill 
job. 

“Our second problem is to settle the situa- 
tion that has arisen from cement companies 
engaging in the stone business. We have, of 
course, no objection to any cement company 
going into the stone business on a legitimate 
basis, but when it sells stone below a price 
that we know to be too close to the produc- 
tion cost to allow any profit, we consider 
it unfair to both the crushed-stone industry 
and the cement industry. Cement companies 
which are not in the stone business feel about 
it as we do. Such a practice is on a par 
with the secret rebating and other veiled 
forms of price cutting that formerly raised 
havoc with railroads and other businesses 
and caused the government to take a hand 
in their conduct. 


“We have entirely eliminated selling by 
the yard in our own business and hope: to 
make selling by weight the universal prac- 
tice. We know definitely and positively that 
selling by the yard has been the base of dis- 
honest competition. There are producers 
who have secured contracts at a per yard 
price that they could not fill if they fur- 
nished full measure. But they are able to 
fill them by furnishing four-fifths or even a 
less proportion of a yard for the yard price, 
and it often happens that the contractor 
never has suspicions that he is being cheated. 


Stripping the second layer of overburden at the 54th St. 


quarry 
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We believe the only honest way to sell stone 
is to weigh it on a standard scale and give 


a ticket for the weight with every load.” 
ee ee 






The details of financing a consolidation 
like the Consumers Material Corp. were 
explained by Mr. McDowell freely and at 
some length. The essential points are about 
as follows: 

The four companies in the original con- 
solidation, and the plants operated by them, 
were: 

Consolidated Crushed Stone Corp. Two 

plants. 

Kansas City Quarries Co. Three plants. 

W. M. Spencer Co. Two plants. 

Clay County Crushed Rock Co. One plant. 

To these were afterwards added: 

American Rock Crusher Co., Inc. Three 

plants. 

Atlas Crushed Rock Co. One plant. 

W. A. Ross Construction Co. (quarry 
only). One plant. 

Thompson Bros. Rock Co. Two plants. 

Twyman Crushed Rock Co. One plant. 


Appraisal of All Properties Made 


The first step was to have the properties 
appraised by the American Appraisals Co. 
In this appraisal no value was placed on the 
deposit, as some deposits were held under 
long lease and others owned outright. The 
owned land and such land as has since been 
purchased is carried on the books at its farm 
land or ordinary real estate valuation. As 
the original appraisal was not altogether 
satisfactory to some of the owners, a ccn- 
tract was finally entered into by which an 
arbitration board should settle upon a proper 
basis of exchange of stock and cash for the 
properties. In the main, no cash was given 
except to clear the properties of incum- 
brances on the title and such other obliga- 
tions as the new company did not care to 
assume. 


The cash to do this, to make certain nec- 
essary improvements in plants and equipment 
and to provide a sufficient working capital 
to engage in business on a large scale, came 
from the sale of an issue of 6%4% sinking 
fund gold bonds which are a closed mort- 
gage on the properties. The amount of the 
issue, $550,000, was $1,000 for each $2,300 
of the appraised valuation of $1,265,556, 
which it will be remembered is the value of 
plants and equipment only, with no value for 
the deposits except ordinary real estate or 
farm land value. This may be considered 
conservative financing, for a conservative 
investment, according to stome producers of 
experience, is $1 invested for each ton of 
yearly production. The appraised valuation 
is at about that rate for a normal year’s 
production. 

The bonds were underwritten by the Wil- 
liam R.Compton Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and 
sold to the public. An expense in connection 
with such a bond issue, often overlooked by 
organizers of companies, is that of having 
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Underground mining in the Leeds quarry. Workings are in the hard Bethany 
Falls ledge, which is overlain by a shale ledge under soft limestone 


such bonds comply with the requirements of 
the various states in which they are offered 
for sale. Considerable legal work is involved 
and the expense totals to a considerable 
amount, as it did in this case. 


Earnings of the Companies 


The combined earnings of the companies 
which were consolidated averaged $205,460 
for the three years previous to the consoli- 
dation, which is in excess of 5.7 times the 
maximum annual interest requirement on 
these bonds. 


The bonds are to mature in ten years, and 
a sinking fund requirement of $32,500 for 
the first year and $57,500 annually there- 
after was made. It would be better in the 
opinion of those who have studied the mat- 
ter for the term of maturity to be longer, 
say 15 years, and for the sinking fund re- 
quirement to begin with the second or third 
year. There are many expenses of operation 
which grow out of the fact that the new 
company is a consolidation and not a single 
company. For example, the change to run- 
ning fewer plants to capacity, instead of all 
the plants to part capacity, demanded that 
the. plants chosen be put in the best condi- 
tion for economical working. And even the 
closing down of the plants-that were to re- 
main idle was a source of considerable ex- 
petise, since they had to be put in such a 
condition that they would not deteriorate 
and yet could be put in operation at short 
notice. The matter of retail selling and of 
truck deliveries demanded the building up 
of a new organization, the overhauling and 
consolidating of trucking equipment and the 
working out of a system to deliver from a 
few points instead of many, which was a 


matter of still more expense. And it must be 
remembered that all this was done with a 
decreased instead of an increased price for 
the stone that was sold. 


A part of the financing peculiar to this 
particular consolidation had to do with the 
money furnished by the state of Missouri to 
one of the companies, the ‘Consolidated 
Crushed Stone Corp. A cash payment of 
$180,000 on this debt had to be made, but 
with this came a contract for all the state’s 
requirements which could be reasonably fur- 
nished from the company’s quarries until 
the remaining $130,000,000 of the debt should 
have been paid to the state at 10 cents per 
ton. This contract has been) carried as a 
“contractual liability,’ but it is in a way 
an asset, since it provides a certain market 
for so large a part of the output and allows 
a large portion of the amount due the state 
to be paid on very favorable terms. 

A favorable contract was also made with 
the largest user of crushed stone in the dis- 
trict, the Kansas City Ready Mixed Con- 
crete Co. 

The balance sheet set up by the company 
December 31, 1926, at the time the bonds 
were placed on the market, shows that the 
company had current assets of $212,440, of 
which $183,748 was cash and the remainder 
inventories, that it had fixed assets of land, 
machinery, trucks, tools, plant and equip- 
ment amounting to $1,265,556, as appraised 
by the American Appraisals Co.; and ad- 
vanced stripping, bond discounts and other 
deferred charges of $123,250. The liabilities 
offsetting these assets were: Notes payable, 
$12,000; bond issue, $550,000; contractual 
liability (Missouri State Highway Commis- 
sion), $130,000; prior preferred stock, 8% 








cumulative, callable at $110, issued portion of 
amount authorized, $222,600; preferred 7% 
cumulative stock, $100 par value, issued por- 
tion of authorized amount, $657,500, and 
9558 issued and outstanding shares of no 
par common stock (of an authorized 17,000 
shares), which were given a value to balance 
of $29,146. 

The issues of prior preferred and pre- 
ferred stock were made because some of the 
owners of property that was taken over by 
the company wished their return in stock 
to be in that form. 


Consolidation a Success 


At the time the notes for this article were 
made the Consumers Material Corp. had 
been in operation for 
a year and it was 
possible to judge 
whether or not the 
consolidation would 
work out to the in- 
terest of the inter- 
ested parties, the 
public and the own- 
ers of the consoli- 
dated quarries. As 
regards the public 
there can be no ques- 
tion but what it has 
benefited. It is get- 
ting better stone and 
getting it cheaper. It 
is also in a position 
to be served when 
the demand for stone 
rises to abnormal 
peaks and large 
quantities are wanted 
in a hurry. 

As regards the former owners of the 
quarries, the benefit to them would be more 
apparent if 1927 had not been such an abnor- 
mal year. With construction only two-thirds 
of its normal amount, the sales could not 
be what they would have been in such a 
year as 1925, for example. And then one 
must consider the heavy expense involved in 
changing the form of operation. With all 
these handicaps the new company met its 
interest charge and sinking fund require- 
ment and maintained its credit. With such a 
small volume of business it is doubtful if 
the individual producers would have done as 
well, especially at the lower price of stone. 
In the opinion of those who are in a posi- 
tion to know, the record of previous years 
makes it rather certain that they would not 
have done so well. It seems clear that the 
former owners of the consolidating compa- 
nies have a more stable property in their 
interest in the consolidation than they would 
have had in their individual properties. This 
will be more apparent after another year 
has given the consolidation the opportunity 
to benefit by the economies it has introduced 
and to be relieved of the first year’s expense. 

The offices of the corporation are in the 
Midland building in Kansas City. 
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Fossil Remains of Three-Eyed 
Reptile Discovered 

HE fossil remains of a plesiosaurus, an 

extinct member of the lizard family which 
is estimated to have lived between 100,- 
000,000 and 200,000,000 years ago, was re- 
cently unearthed in the Red Triangle Quar- 
ries at Harbury, Warwickshire, England. 

The find is considered a rare one in that 
the head was attached, whereas generally 
the head is missing in such discoveries. The 
head is triangular and has a third eye on top 
of the skull. The vestige of the third eye re- 
mains in man in the form of the pineal gland. 
A similar structure, more nearly eye-like in 
character, is found in the nearly extinct 





Remarkable find of skeleton of Plesiosaurus in the Red 
Triangle Quarries, Harbury, Warwickshire 


lizard Sphenodon, of New Zealand. 

The skeleton is 16 ft. long, which is an 
unusual size, for the majority found have 
been approximately 6 ft. long. The speci- 
men was dug out of a bed of lower lias clay. 
It may have died when England was at the 
bottom of the sea or possibly it crawled up 
on the seashore to die. 


Directory of Ohio Mineral 
Industries 

— bulletin has been received 

from the Geological Survey of Ohio 
which is in the form of a directory of firms 
producing the various minerals throughout 
the state. It is Bulletin 33 of the Fourth 
Series and is enitled “Mineral Industries of 
Ohio.” The book lists the producing firms 
with the location of their plants and some 
essential facts about their products. In the 
rock products field there is a complete list 
of limestone and lime producers, as well as 
portland cement, sand and gravel, and silica 
sand producers. A map accompanies the 


bulletin showing the location of the indus- 
tries. This book is the work of J. A. Bow- 
nocker and W. Stout, of the state geologi- 
cal survey. 
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Withdrawals of Phosphatic 
Land in Idaho 


HE original phosphate withdrawals have 

been greatly modified as a result of re- 
cent geological work in Idaho and of similar 
work by the Geological Survey in adjacent 
states. In December, 1908, when the western 
phosphate reserve was created, the Secretary 
of the Interior withdrew from all kinds of 
entry 4,541,300 acres in Idaho, Utah and 
Wyoming. Oa,July 31, 1927, the total out- 
standing withdrawals, which now include 
some land in Montana, amounted to but 
1,966,390 acres, distributed as shown in the 
following table: 


OUTSTANDING PHOSPHATE WITH- 
DRAWALS, JULY 31, 1927 


Acres 
RESETS, eae SO eS 301,945 
Idaho hata hancialaiputitctnicaiwreontbemnSpaindoes 391,532 
_ ESSERE Pee eaaara ae 992,969 
EE ER ae ete ee 279,944 
1,966,390 


In addition to lands embraced in the out- 
standing withdrawals, 268,299 acres in Idaho, 
25,293 acres in Wyoming, 3,833 acres in 
Montana, and 160 acres in Utah—297,585 
acres in all—have been examined in detail 
and formally classified as phosphate land. 
The total classified and withdrawn lands 
in the western phosphate field thus amount to 
2,263,975 acres. 

Estimates of reserves in the western phos- 
phate field and in the country as a whole are 
given in the following table: 


ESTIMATE OF PHOSPHATE ROCK 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AVAILABLE DEC. 31, 1925 








Eastern Field: Long tons 
pT eee 20,000,000 
2 OER 291,000,000 
ease 878,000 
South Carolina... 8,788,000 
5. Nee ae ee 83,500,000 

Total eastern field... 404,166,000 

Western Field: 

(EE See ee 4,997,855,000 
Re EE 391,323,000 
Utah SES SE eet ee 326,745,000 
Ln RE SRT aE Rm 115,754,000 

Total western field. 5,831,677,000 
Less approximate quantity mined 

co ethics gfe et Mele 350,000 

5,831,327 ,000 
Eastern reserve as above... 404,166,000 





Total for United States... 6,235,493,000 
—G. D. Mansfield in Mining and Metallurgy. 





Concrete Report Translated 


i ire Report of the Joint Committee on 

Standard Specifications for Concrete and 
Reinforced Concrete, together with the spe- 
cifications appearing with that report, is be- 
ing translated into Spanish and published 
serially in Ingenieria, the journal of the Na- 
tional Faculty of Engineers, National School 
of Engineers, Tacuba, Mexico—A. S. T. M. 
Bulletin. 
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Digest of Literature on Nature of Setting and 
Hardening Processes in Portland Cement 


Part I]—The Theory of Crystallization from Supersaturated Solution 


By R. H. Bogue 


Research Director, Portland Cement Association Fellowship, 


ERHAPS the first careful study of the 

hardening of mortars is due to Lavoisier.” 
In 1765 he published the following brief 
note on the setting of gypsum: 

If gypsum, which has been deprived of its 
water by heating, is again treated with water, 
it takes up the latter with avidity, a rapid 
and irregular crystallization occurs and the 
small crystals which are formed are so en- 


tangled with each other that a very hard 
mass results. 


In this case, the partially dehydrated gyp- 
sum, CaSO,-%4H:O, was believed merely to 
return to its original composition, CaSQ,- 
2H:O. This idea was extended by Vicat, 
as already shown, to the setting generally of 
all types of cements which produced, on 
treating with water, a hard and strong ma- 
terial. According to Vicat, setting and 
hardening took place as a direct consequence 
of a chemical reaction between the lime or 
other material and the water to form a 
hydrate. 


Studies of LeChatelier 


The reason why this should be so, how- 
ever, and the nature of the hardening process 
following such reactions of hydration were 
not considered seriously until LeChatelier™ 
studied the problem, which was reported in 
complete form in 1887. 

The mere felting together of rigid crys- 
tals was shown by LeChatelier to be inade- 
quate to explain the hardening observed in 
cements. To demonstrate this he recalled 
that the precipitation of calcium sulfate from 
an aqueous solution of this salt by alcohol 
gave a deposit of’ fine crystals showing ex- 
cellent felting of the crystals, but that the 
mass showed no cohesion or resistance to 
rupture. 

In order to treat the whole subject in a 
systematic manner, the processes of harden- 
ing were divided into three rather distinct 
phases : 

The chemical phenomenon of hydration, 

The physical phenomenon of crystalliza- 
tion, and 

The mechanical phenomenon of hardening. 

These were treated separately, and for 
convenience in presentation will be consid- 
ered separately in this review. 

HYDRATION—It was accepted as a 
premise that the underlying requirement for 
the development of a set and hardness in the 
materials under consideration is the inter- 
reaction of these materials with water to 


U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C 


form hydrated compounds. The classic ex- 
ample of this type of reaction may be used 
to indicate the chemical nature of hydration. 
Gypsum on moderate heating is decomposed 
as follows: 


CaSO,-2H2zO=CaSO.-%H:20+1%H20 

On treating the product with water the 
gypsum is again formed: 

CaSO.%4H.0+14H,0=CaSO.:2H,0 

The exact nature of the hydration of ce- 
ment compounds was not so well under- 
stood, but it was assumed that somewhat 
similar reactions took place. 


CRYSTALLIZATION —In a _ solution 
which is just saturated, crystallization can- 
not take place. But if some change in con- 
dition is brought about whereby a temporary 
metastability or supersaturation is obtained, 
then equilibrium normally is re-established 
by crystallization. The slow evaporation of 
the solvent, a change in temperature (in the 
direction of decreasing solubility), or the 
introduction of some other phase which com- 
petes for the solvent may each produce a 
condition of supersaturation with respect to 
the initial solute, and result in crystallization. 
In order to explain the formation of a crys- 
talline precipitate from an aqueous solution, 
one of these phenomena or some other agency 
of similar effect must manifest itself. 


Landrin”® had suggested that the set of 
plaster is due to supersaturation with cal- 
cium sulfate brought about by evaporation, 
but LeChatelier showed that evaporation 
could have practically no influence in the 
process since the set took place equally well 
when the mixture of plaster and water was 
placed in sealed containers. 

Marignac™ observed, however, that there 
was a marked difference between the solu- 
bility of the hemihydrate, CaSO,-?%4H.0O, 
and that of the dihydrate, CaSO,-2H.O. He 
found that: 

If a solution of calcium sulfate is prepared 
by agitating calcined plaster with a certain 
quantity of water and filtering the liquid at 
the end of about five minutes, a solution 
about five times as concentrated is obtained 
as if it had been prepared from calcium 
sulfate hydrated with two molecules of 
water. But this solution quickly becomes 
cloudy, deposits crystals of gypsum, and at 
the end of a longer or shorter time returns 
to its normal concentration. The saturated 


solution of dehydrated calcium sulfate is 
therefore supersaturated by comparison with 
the hydrated sulfate. 





A theoretical solubility ratio of CaSO,: 
%4H:O to CaSO,:2H:O of 7 was found by 
LeChatelier by an application of the thermo- 
dynamics of solutions, but the ratio of 5 
found experimentally by Marignac is in sat- 
isfactory agreement considering the instabil- 
ity of the hemihydrate. 


Similar differences in the solubility of 
other hydrated and anhydrous salts have 
been noted. Thus Coppet® has shown that 
anhydrous sodium sulfate gives solutions 
which are strongly supersaturated with re- 
spect to the hydrate, even when care is taken 
to prevent any rise in temperature. 

As a result of these studies, LeChatelier 
concluded that the crystallization of plas- 
ter and other cements takes place from 
supersaturated solutions, and that this meta- 
stable state is the result of marked differ- 
ences between the solubility of the anhydrous 
(or only partially hydrated) salts and the 
hydrated salts. He believed that this reaction 
may approach completion because, as the 
hydrate separates out, the solution is left 
unsaturated with respect to the anhydrous 
material. Hence more of this will continue 
to dissolve, and eventually all of it will have 
passed through the solution phase into the 
crystalline hydrate. This general theory 
was shown by LeChatelier to apply not only 
when the reaction is between some salt and 
water but also when the reaction is between 
one salt held in solution and another in the 
solid state, provided the solubility of the 
solid in the aqueous solution is greater than 
that of a product which would result from 
the interaction of the two. 
such are as follows: 


Zinc chloride solution added to zinc oxide 
and shaken for five minutes gives, after fil- 
tering, crystallized oxychloride of zinc. 

Calcium chloride solution agitated with 
calcium hydroxide and filtered gives a 
voluminous mass of crystals of calcium oxy- 
chloride. 

Potassium sulfate solution shaken with 
powdered gypsum and filtered gives such 
copious precipitation of double sulfate that 
the liquid becomes pasty. 

Alkali carbonate solution shaken with cal- 
cium hydroxide and filtered results in crys- 
tallization of calcium carbonate. 

It was shown also for barium silicate and 
for several calcium aluminates that solutions 
may be obtained in a brief period which are 
supersaturated with respect to the hydrated 
compounds which later crystallize out and 


Examples of 








contribute to the set. 

The rate of set under this hypothesis 
should be determined by the degree of super- 
saturation attained and the latter in a large 
measure is dependent on the difference in 
solubility of the two phases. Hence the 
more soluble salts will go into solution more 
rapidly and the set will be accelerated. Thus 
according to LeChatelier calcium, sulfate 
hemihydrate is more soluble than the cal- 
cium aluminates and these more soluble than 
the calcium silicates. Consequently the set 
will be most rapid with the calcium sulfate 
and slowest with the calcium silicates. It 
follows also that the introduction into the 
solution of some material which changes the 
solubility will change in the same direction 
the degree of supersaturation attained, and 
hence the rate of set. All of these consid- 
erations have been verified by LeChatelier. 

The form of crystals is known to be sub- 
ject to modification which depends on the 
conditions surrounding precipitation. Le- 
Chatelier found that crystals precipitating 
from highly supersaturated solutions fre- 
quently were abnormally developed along the 
principal axis, resulting in “long, extremely 
slender prisms, true threads whose length 
may exceed 100 times their thickness.” These 
usually grew in spherulitic form about a 
nucleus. This condition was found to be 
true of many salts (e.g, sodium acetate, sul- 
fate and hyposulfite) which normally crys- 
tallize equally developed in all directions. 

HARDENING—The final hardness or 
strength of the set mass, according to Le- 
Chatelier, will depend upon the cohesion of 
the crystals and upon their mutual adhesion. 
He defined cohesion as “an ultimate quality 
of matter, which we are not able in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge to connect with 
any more simple and more general fact.” 
He regarded adhesion as “a very complex 
and consequently very variable phenomenon.” 
The latter property is found to vary with a 
number of conditions, as the surface ex- 
posed, the distribution of voids, the nature 
of the solvent, the temperature, et cetera. A 
high development of both cohesion and ad- 
hesion seemed necessary to LeChatelier for 
the production of a strong cement. 


Application to Portland Cement 

On directly applying the above theory of 
hardening to portland cement, LeChatelier 
concluded that the fundamental reaction 
which brings about the hardening in these 
cements is a splitting up of the basic trical- 
cium silicate giving monocalcium silicate 
hydrate and calcium hydroxide: 
3CaO-SiOz + aq = CaO-SiO22%H:O + 

2Ca(OH)s. 
The tricalc:am aluminate he at first believed 
to. form a tetracalcium aluminate hydrate: 
3CaO-AlOs + Ca(OH)s + aq = 4CaO- 
~  AlsOs-12H2O, 

but later as a result of the investigations of 
Candlot, he conceded that the product. in this 
instance was tricalcium aluminate hydrate. 
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The latter reaction appeared to be rapid and 
so was held to be responsible for the de- 
velopment of the “set.” The real hardening, 
however, was held to be occasioned “almost 
exclusively by the slow and progressive 
hydration of the calcium silicate, which, 
after having begun during the setting, con- 
tinues entirely alone.” 


The strength and hardness developed by 
the crystallization of these hydrates from 
their supersaturated solutions (due to greater 
solubility of the anhydrous than of the hy- 
drated compounds), according to the theory 
of LeChatelier, is dependent upon the cohe- 
sion within the crystals themselves and the 
adhesion between the individual crystals and 
between these and the other bodies present. 

Since cohesion is regarded by LeChatelier 
as a specific property of each crystalline 
material, he considered that nothing further 
need be said about this except that the maxi- 
mum ultimate strength of any crystalline 
mass is limited by the cohesion of that par- 
ticular crystal material. 

In mortars and concretes, the adhesion 
becomes a property of importance and, ac- 
cording to LeChatelier, depends on many 
factors. The chemical nature of the bodies 
in contact is important, for certain crystals 
will adhere to one material and not to an- 
other. Thus the addition of sand to plaster 
is not permissible, as the adhesion between 
these is very low, while lime silicates may 
advantageously be mixed with sand since in 
this case the adhesion is high. 

The extent of the surfaces of contact de- 
termines the degree to which adhesion exerts 
its influence. This will vary with the form 
and size of crystals, and with the volume 
and manner of distribution of the voids. 
LeChatelier held that “a very weak adhesion, 
per unit of surface, if it is multiplied by a 
considerable extent of surface, will give as 
the result a very great total force of adhe- 
sion, which may even equal the internal 
cohesion of the crystals.” Since the surface 
of crystals increases in proportion as they 
are more elongated (as formed by crystal- 
lization from supersaturated solutions) and 
as they are sharper (as contrasted with 
rounded sand grains) it follows that cement 
mortars with ground sand are eminently 
suited to produce high adhesive strength. 

Voids are caused by the presence of an 
excess of water in the original mixture above 
that. which is necessary for hydration. Since 
any increase in the volume of voids results 
in a corresponding decrease in the surface 
of contact of the crystals, the presence of 
these voids, and hence the amount of excess 
mixing water, should be reduced to the mini- 
mum. Here again, elongated crystals main- 
tain contact and hence develop strength even 
with a much higher percentage of voids than 
would cubic crystals; or, conversely, with a 
given percentage of water or voids, a higher 
percentage surface of contact will be main- 
tained and hence higher strengths will be 
developed, when the crystals are elongated 
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than when they are cubic. Furthermore, any 
method of removing the excess water after 
placing would diminish the voids propor- 
tionately and consequently increase the sur- 
face of contact and the strength. 


Summary 
To sum up the generalizations of LeChate- 
lier, he believed that setting and hardening 
of cements were due to: 

1. The solution in water of an anhydrous 
or but partially hydrated salt. 

2. Reaction of the dissolved salt with 
water, to form a higher hydrate. 

3. The precipitation of this hydrate due 
to its lower solubility and consequent 
development of a supersaturated so- 
lution. 

4. The of very small but 
elongated crystals during precipita- 
tion which favors interlacement and 
large contact surface. 

5. The specific properties of high cohe- 
sive and adhesive qualities on the 
part of the precipitated crystals. 


formation 
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Talc Production in 1927 


HE total quantity of talc sold by produ- 

cers in the United States in 1927 was 
192,316 short tons, valued at $2,234,724, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, from individual reports furnished 
by producers. The figures comprise 5706 
tons of crude talc. valued at $25,365; 1494 
tons of sawed and manufactured talc, valued 
at $111,650, and 185,116 tons of ground talc, 
valued at $2,097,709. Both total quantity and 
value increased 6% as compared with 1926. 
There was 20 producers of talc in 1927 as 
compared with 22 in 1926. 

Of the total quantity sold, New York sup- 
plied 94,553 tons, valued at $1,191,453, as 
compared with 83,231 tons, valued at $1,030,- 
075, in 1926; Vermont supplied 54,688 tons, 
valued at $503,716, as compared with 53,510 
tons, valued at $514,527, in 1926; and Cali- 
fornia supplies 15,760 tons, valued at $238,- 
755, as compared with 15,419 tons, valued 
at $233,292, in 1926. The remainder of the 
output was produced by Georgia, Maryland, 
New: Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. Imports of talc for consump- 
tion in 1927 were 25,194 short tons, valued 
at $550,382. 
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Producing High Alumina Slags for 


Alumina Cement! 


By T. L. Joseph 
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Supervising Engineer, North Central Experiment Station, 


HE purpose of this article is to describe 

briefly the operation of a 6-ton blast fur- 
nace on a charge of bauxite, limestone, iron 
ore and cast-iron turnings and to point out 
the bearing which smelting such a charge 
has upon the production of alumina cement. 
One object of the experiment, conducted by 
the Bureau of Mines in co-operation with 
the Aluminum Co. of America, was to deter- 
mine whether the so-called Pedersen process* 
can be applied to the blast furnace. This 
process consists of smelting a charge of 
bauxite, iron ore and limestone and results 
in two products. One is a slag containing 
about 50% of Al.Os and is intended for use 
in manufacturing aluminum, and the other 
is iron low in sulphur. Completed details of 
the test are published in other reports.” 

Blast-furnace slag is now recognized as a 
satisfactory and economical raw material for 
making portland cement. Wm. A. Forbes* 
has recently reported that in 1926 an impor- 
tant steel interest used well over 1,000,000 
tons of slag in producing about 2,250,000 
long tons of cement. This is equivalent to 
about 1%4 ton of slag for each ton of cement. 
Alumina cement can be made direct in the 
blast furnace. Its physical character would 
have to be changed by grinding, but no 
change in its chemical composition would be 
necessary. 


Alumina Cements 


This type of cement was of special value 
to the French army during the world war 
for construction of gun emplacements and 
roads. It is characterized by its high alu- 
mina content, high strength at early pe- 
riods, and resistance to chemical attack, 
particularly sea-water. Since the war, in- 
terest has steadily increased in its appli- 
cation to general construction work in 
which time has economic importance. 
Raw materials and technical details con- 
nected with the manufacture of alumina 
cement and portland cement differ mark- 
edly. Most of the alumina cement is made 


1Abstract of serial No. 2869, Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Mines. 

2Mining Journal (London), Developing aluminum 
production in Norway: May 29, 1926, p. 440. 

Norwegian Patent 43,415; French Patent 596,- 
400; British Patent 232, 930; Canadian Patent 
269. 220 ; Swedish Patent 115, 356. 

joseph, T. L., Kinney, S. P., ‘and Wood, C. E., 
Production of High-Alumina Slags in the Blast 
Furnace: Am. Inst. Min. and Met. Eng. Tech. 
Paper 112, February meeting, 1928; Tech. Paper 
425, Bureau of Mines (in press). 

‘Forbes, Wm. A., Technological 
steel industry : Year Book, Am. 
Inst., 1927, p. 266. 
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by secret or patented processes involving 
partial or complete fusion of the raw ma- 
terials. 

The high-alumina cements are made by 
the fusion of bauxite and limestone in an 
electric furnace or by clinkering in a ro- 
tary furnace. The use of aluminous ce- 
ments ensures outlet for a considerable 
tonnage of the lower grades of bauxites 
which cannot now be used for other pur- 





YNOPSIS—There seems to be 

little doubt as to the feasibility 
of operating a blast furnace on a 
charge of bauxite, limestone, and 
iron ore, so as to produce a sub- 
stantial amount of iron and a slag 
which falls within the range of 
composition of alumina cements. 
The Bureau of Mines in co-opera- 
tion with the Aluminum Co. of 
America, produced about 70 tons 
of high-alumina slag in a test run 
with a six-ton experimental blast 
furnace. Forty to fifty per cent of 
the product was low-sulfur metal. 
—Editor. 











poses. A typical analysis of aluminous 
cement is 10 to 12% silica, 40 to 45% alu- 
mina, 35 to 40% calcium oxide, and 15 
to 20% iron oxide. The interest in alumi- 
nous cement brings up an important ques- 
tion with regard to the future supplies of 
bauxite for this new industry. French 
production is now about 500,000 bbl. per 
annum, equivalent to about 83,000 long 
tons, or about one-eighth of the total out- 
put of portland cement. The world pro- 
duction of portland cement is running at 
the rate of 420,000,000 bbl. per annum, 
equivalent to 70,000,000 long tons. If 10% 
of this were converted to aluminous ce- 
ment, and there is ample scope for this 
production, the amount of bauxite required 
in making it would be about 3,500,000 tons. 
Thus, there may easily be caused an acute 
shortage of bauxite. French producers 
indeed have been pinched for _ supplies 
recently. Much has been written on the 
relative merits of high-alumina and port- 
land cements, but such matters are beyond 
the scope of this report. 
According to French 
alumina cements must contain not less 
than 30% of AleOs and not more than 1% 


19, August 10, 1925, 


5Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 
p. 2396, 





specifications,® 


of S. The sum of the CaO and MgO must 
not be greater than the sum of the SiO, 
plus AleOs. 


Tests with a Six-Ton Blast Furnace 


During a 3-weeks test about 70 tons of 
high-alumina slag were produced in an 
experimental blast furnace. The slag com- 
position varied over a wide range during 
the test. The range of composition cov- 
ered follows: SiOs, 6 to 33%; AlsOs, 18 
to 53%; CaO, 35 to 52%; TiOs, 1 to 2%; 
FeO, 1 to 2%; and S, about 0.5%. Most 
of the 70 tons of slag made during the test 
was in the high-alumina range, the large 
change in composition being made during the 
transition from slag of about normal compo- 
sition to high-alumina slag. The average 
composition (in per cent) for the whole test 
is as follows: 

SiOz AkO; FeO CaO MgO TiO2 

7.88 43.44 1.17 44.11 Trace 2.07 072 
During the latter part of the test the Al.O; 
in the charge was increased. An average 
analysis (in per cent) of the slag made dur- 
ing this period follows: 

SiOz AkOs;s FeO CaO MgO TiOe S§ 
8.46 47.24 1.44 39.64 Trace 2.12 0.70 

The production of this slag offered no 
difficulty. Blast pressure, an indicator of 
general furnace operation, was uniformly 
low. Only moderate blast temperatures were 
obtained, the average for the period being 
885 deg. F. There seems little doubt as to 
the feasibility of operating a blast furnace 
on a charge of bauxite, limestone, and iron 
ore, so as to produce a substantial amount 
of iron and a slag which falls within the 
range of composition of alumina cements. 
The iron oxide in slag made in a blast fur- 
nace would differ from alumina cements 
made by simple fusion of raw materials, be- 
cause most of the iron in the bauxite would 
be reduced to the metallic’ state in the blast 
furnace and recovered under proper condi- 
tions as low-sulphur metal. 

The work of Rankin and Wright* on the 
ternary system lime-alumina-silica indicates 
that alumina cements have relatively low 
fusion temperatures. Figs. 1, A and B, taken 
from their report, show that the compounds 
containing approximately equal amounts of 
lime and alumina, and perhaps 5 to 10% of 
silica, have comparatively low melting points. 
The ternary eutectic for BsCaO-SiOs, CaO: 

*Rankin, G. A., and Wright, F. E., The ternary 


system CaO. AleO3-SiO. m,. J S 
vol. 39, 1915, pp. 40-41. igmotronia si: 











AleOs, and 5CaO-3Al.0;, which has a com- 
position of 49.5% CaO, 43.7% AlsOs, and 
6.8% SiOs, melts at 1335 deg. C. + 5 deg. 
Even small amounts of such a eutectic 
would have a very appreciable effect upon 
the temperature - viscosity relations of the 
slag, a matter of great importance in blast- 
furnace operation. 

E. C. Eckel’ has obtained several patents 
on a process for making iron and cement in 
the blast furnace, but the experimental- 
furnace test is, so far as the writer is aware, 
the first systematic experiment to determine 
whether the iron in the charge can be re- 
duced to the same extent as in normal blast- 
furnace practice. Alumina cement has been 
made in water-jacketed furnaces, about the 
dimensions of a cupola, but the process is 
primarily a melting operation and not a re- 
ducing and melting operation, as is the case 
with the blast furnace. Slags containing 
about 35% of AlsOs have been made in in- 
dustrial blast furnaces, but the general com- 
position of such slag does not closely ap- 
proach that of high-alumina cements. 


Raw Materials Used in Test 


The analyses (in per cent) of some 60 
tons of bauxite used in the test follow: 
Car AkOs SiOs Fe CaO MnO TiQ2 Ig. loss 
1 57.62 2.75 16.77 0.78 0.48 2.64 13.72 
2 57.06 2.78 16.32 3.08 13.41 

Limestone containing about 53% CaO, 1% 
SiO», and 0.5% AlsOs was used to adjust 
the CaO content of the slag. By-product 
coke containing about 7.5% ash was used as 
fuel. High-grade iron ore (63.5% Fe) and 
cast-iron turnings were used-to vary the 


TU. S. Patent 1,536,381, Process of making iron 
and cement; U. S. Patent 1,536,382, Process of 
making iron and cement; S. Patent 1,535,405, 
Process of making iron and cement. 









Figure 1.A, Solid model of the terna 
gram of ternary system Ca0-Al, 


variant points. 
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amount of iron made. The exit gas from 
the furnace averaged 30.32% CO and 6.83% 
COs by volume. Its heating value therefore 
would be about 15% greater than that of 
blast-furnace gas. 

In addition to the value of the cement and 
iron produced, a substantial credit for the 
gas could be obtained in industrial centers. 


Economic Considerations 


In considering the cost of operating a 
blast furnace to produce alumina cement, the 
geographical location of the furnace is im- 
portant. Due to the advantages of securing 
cheap imported bauxite, it has been assumed 
in the following cost estimates that the fur- 
nace site is along the North Atlantic coast. 
Prices have been assumed for all raw mate- 
rials at such a location. These estimates in- 
dicate the relative amounts of raw materials, 
particularly fuel, which would be required. 
More reliable information as to the actual 
cost of materials can be inserted in an esti- 
mate once the proportions of raw materials 
and products are known with fair accuracy. 

The proportions of raw materials and 
products which will be given are based upon 
data obtained in operating a 6-ton blast fur- 
nace and upon industrial furnace practice. 
There might be a choice between an all- 
scrap charge, all-iron and no-scrap, and a 
combination of iron ore and scrap. There- 
fore three cost estimates have been made. 


ALL-SCRAP BURDEN 


Pounds Tons Material cost 
per ton perton Cost per ton 
Material ofiron ofiron perton  ofiron 
Bauxite ........ 2,100 0.948 $6.00 $5.7 
SOOM cscs 1,850 .826 1.50 1.25 
Borings  ........ 2,100 -948 11.00 10.40 
oe 1,900 95 6.00 5.70 
Cost above: 
be RR Se Da ne Sere eee $1.00 
Maintenance and repairs...................... -50 
NG ERACRR CSE SS 9S See ee ee Pe i 
Relinings and renewals........................ .30 
MI II abs Specccaticcnniceseoke ns 75 


Products: ’ 
Alumina cement (not pulverized), 
Le i SOC ene eae mien 
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ALL-ORE BURDEN 








Pounds Tons Material cost 
perton per ton Cost per ton 
Material ofiron ofiron perton  ofiron 
Bauxite ........ 3,260 1.455 $6.00 $8.70 
Limestone ....2,800 1.25 1.50 1.90 
<— 1.25 6.00 7.50 
Se nccsjestn 3,350 1.675 6.00 10.00 
WIE WINE ria ccheccbccpcencen teense $2.90 
$31.00 

Products : 

Alumina cement (not pulverized), 1.6 tons 

Pe EA) ae ee es .-- $48 

Pig iron, 1 ton # ial a 

$68 


ORE-SCRAP BURDEN 








Pounds Tons Material cost 
per ton per ton Cost per ton 
Material ofiron ofiron perton of iron 
Bauxite ........ 2,175 0.97 $6.00 $5.80 
Limestone ....1,865 .83 1.50 1.25 
Borings  .......- 1,245 .56 11.00 6.15 
| ee 1,245 .56 6.00 3.35 
I iainncs 2,240 1.12 6.00 6.70 
IE 2 Seca ens cepacia $2.90 
$26.15 

Products: . 
Alumina cement (not pulverized), 1.1 tons “a 
i ee 
Pig iron, 1 ton........................ ; 20 
$53 


A preliminary cost study indicates that 
1 ton of metal and 1 to 1% tons of slag can 
be produced in the blast furnace for about 
$25 to $30, allowing no credit for surplus 
gas. If 1 ton of alumina cement is worth 
$30 and 1 ton of pig iron $20, the combined 
value of these products would be $50, which 
leaves an attractive margin for grinding the 
slag, marketing costs, and profit. 


Utilization of Southern Bauxites 


Localities where limestone, bauxite, coke, 
and scrap can be assembled obviously have a 
preference, for economic reasons. For such 
a location attention turns at once to the 
Southern States. The successful beneficia- 
tion of high-silica bauxites, a problem under 
investigation by the Bureau of Mines at its 
Southern Experiment Sta- 
tion, would make large ton- 
nages of low-grade bauxite 
available for the manufac- 
ture of aluminum as well as 
alumina cemerft. 
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ry System Cad -Al,03-SiOg ; B, projection concentration-temperature dia- 
03- SiOz with isotherms and melting temperatures of compounds and in- 
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Fig. 25. The Hoennetal plant of the Rheinisch Westphalischen Kalkwerke, showing the storage house in the center and the 


kiln building at the right 





Lime Burning Practice Based on 
European and American Observations 


Part VI.—The Hoennetal Plant of the 
Rheinisch Westphalischen Kalkwerke 


HE HOENNETAL PLANT of Rhei- 

nisch Westphalischen Kalkwerke has, 
almost without doubt, the largest capacity 
of any single lime plant. They employ 10 
ring kilns of 60 tons capacity each, and four 
mixed-feed kilns of 80-to 90 tons each, in all 
a possible output of over 900 tons per day. 

The ring kilns are used to quite an ex- 
tent in Germany, but they will be gradually 
eliminated; to us, in the United States, they 
have no direct interest; still they will be 
described to an extent later on in this series. 
The information derived from their study is 
of interest mainly in the bearing they have 
upon the possible use of continuous feed 


and screening plant 


Fig. 26. A rock cart bringing stone from the crushing 


By Victor J. Azbe 


Consulting Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 


kilns, the use of which one hears frequently 
advocated even in this country. 

Fig. 25 is a view of the building contain- 
ing the storage bins in front, and the build- 
ing containing the kilns in the rear. Fig. 26 
shows a rock cart bringing stone from the 
crushing and screening plant. The size of 
stone used in the mixed-feed kilns here 
varies between 113 and 6 in. with a tendency 
towards the smaller sizes. Consequently the 
stone used is so small that one cannot well 
consider it for any gas or direct-fired kiln; 
and in addition it is quite un-uniform, mak- 
ing the situation much worse, because the 
small material fills the voids between the 








Fig. 27. The material is taken from storage bins to 
the kilns by monorail cars 


larger lumps of stone and chokes the draft. 

The larger and more uniform sizes of rock 
as obtained from the quarry are used in the 
ring kilns, while the various grades below 
1% in. are classified as sand, garden gravel 
and fine and coarse concrete gravel. 

The stone from the carts (Fig. 26) is 
dumped into storage bins; and from these 
drawn into monorail cable cars (Fig. 27) 
and pulled to the top of the kiln (Fig. 28). 
This system of conveyance appeared to be 
quite satisfactory. 

Of the four kilns used, two have the 
charging system shown in Fig. 29. The 
rock and coke drop on a shelf, which is sup- 
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Fig. 28. The kiln building, showing car of material 
being taken to the top of the kilns 


ported on rollers and travels continuously 
around and around the control part of the 
kiln. Adjustable knives are located so that 
the stone and fuel are distributed supposedly 
equally; however, this does not happen and 
these two kilns while more complicated are 
far less satisfactory than the remaining two. 


Fig. 30 is a sketch showing the outline of 
the two more satisfactory kilns. The shell 
is made of reinforced concrete, the kiln has 
an active or effective height of 57% ft. and 
a diameter in its lower portion of 15 ft. Fig. 
31 shows the proportions of different com- 
ponents of the wall, reinforced concrete, 
sand, common brick and fire brick. Such a 
construction may be all right for a mixed- 
feed kiln, but to have only about 12 in. of 
fire brick backed by common brick in a gas- 
fired kiln is rather likely to give a great 
deal of trouble. Otherwise, however, such 
kiln would be of greater permanency than a 
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Ki REINFORCED CONCEETE 


Fig. 31. Section showing the proportions 
of the components of the kiln wall 


steel-shell, lined; it is also tighter, neater 
and cheaper in the long run. 


The charging of the kiln (Fig. 32) is 
rather simple and most satisfactory. There 
are pockets, four to a kiln, with gates under- 
neath. One of these pockets can be seen 
plainly, containing coke, also the monorail 
car with limestone. With mixed-feed kilns, 
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it is rather important 
that the fuel and the 
limestone be distrib- 
uted in layers of 
proper and uniform 
thickness. In most 
plants the distribu- 
tion is accomplished 
by hand. Here, how- 
ever, this is not nec- 
essary. If the coke 
in the pocket is al- 
lowed to drop into 
the kiln of its own 
accord, due to its 
lightness, it would 
naturally fall to a 
different point than 
the heavy limestone. 
To overcome this, 
after the pocket is 
charged with coke, 
stone is added, after 
which the gate shown in Fig. 30 is opened, 
and the mixture is allowed to drop into the 
kiln; with the weight of stone in back of it, 
the coke is properly distributed. After this 
is done at each of the four charging pockets 
several charges of stone alone are added. 


This means of charging is very satisfac- 
tory, and also very simple; then also the 
kiln top remains shut practically all the time, 
and if the chimney has any extra draft, this 
draft works on the kiln proper by increasing 
the capacity. 

The drawing of lime is even simpler (Fig. 
30); the lower kiln center is occupied by 
the lined blast pipe and blast hood, so that 
all the lime has to pass through the outer 
circumference. The charge rests on bars; 
when these bars are removed the lime rolls 
into the lower compartment. The man doing 
the drawing can tell by the warmth of the 
lime to the touch how much he should draw. 
When the lime acquires a certain tempera- 
ture he re-inserts the bars. There are four 
such drawing points around each kiln, for 
there are four charging pockets. These are 
not, however, located directly under one an- 
other. The lower chamber contains a con- 
veyor, and so the lime passes through the 
plant into the railroad cars without any 
manual handling. 


Fuel Efficiency—Labor Requirements and 
Production Cost 


The fuel used in this case was both coal 
and coke about two portions of coke to one 
of coal. It was stated that coke gives the 
higher temperature, but for lime burning a 
mixture of the two is found to be cheaper. 
While the coal usea 1s very low in volatile 
matter, still it tends to discolor the lime; 
not so much, however, that it cannot be 
sold satisfactorily. In this connection we 
should keep in mind that the European lime 
consumer is not so particular about lime ap- 
pearance as the American. 

This plant is located in a district where 
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there are heavy deposits of good coal having 
a heat value of about 13,000 Btu. This 
coal cost, delivered, the German equivalent 
of $4 per ton, and the coke cost $5.50 per 
ton; very close to what the average lime 
burner has to pay over here. In other dis- 
tricts the eoal is of lower grade; and gen- 
erally speaking one can say that the fuel 
is more expensive in Germany, for a given 
heat content, than in the United States. 

The stone is of high calcium carbonate 
content and the fuel consumption 20% of 
the lime drawn gives a ratio of 5 to 1, ac- 
cording to the American method of expres- 
sion. -To estimate kiln performance by the 
ratio, as is done over here, or by percentage, 
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Fig. 30. Cross-section of one 
of the kilns having a capacity 
of 90 tons daily 
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Fig. 29. Automatic charging arrangement at the top of 


the two kilns 


which is the custom in Europe, is of course 
wrong. The only correct way is to actually 
state the amount of heat used in thermal 
units per pound of lime made; then there 
would be a direct comparison between plants 
using high grade coals and those using low 
grade bituminous coal or lignite. 

While fuel can be assumed to be more ex- 
pensive in Germany, the lime cost per ton 
including overhead in this plant was only 
about $2.50. That it was so low is partly 


due to the low wages paid to the men as ° 


compared with American practice; they use 
contract labor, and the highest wage paid is 
18 cents per hour. In another lime plant 
the wages paid ranged from between 13 and 
16 cents per hour. One can safely say that 
the average wage is only from one-fourth 
to at most one-third of the customary Amer- 
ican wage. Of course, the living expenses 
are decidedly lower, but not at all in equal 
proportion; the general run of living neces- 
sities can be obtained for about half the 
American costs, but with wages at only one- 
fourth there is only enough left for luxuries 
to occasionally buy a glass of beer—no 
radios, victrolas, not even rocking chairs, 
much less flivvers. 
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Fig. 32. Two of the kilns are charged from pockets 


which are filled directly from the monorail cars 


With these high capacity kilns labor re- 
quirements are much lower; for example, in 
this plant of four kilns 10 men are employed 
per shift, while the output is over 300 tons 
per day. There is one foreman, two men 
are kept busy withdrawing stone from stor- 
age bins, four are employed in charging the 
kilns: and three in drawing the lime and 
picking it to the extent that it is picked. 


Substantial Housing of German Labor 


What impresses one more than almost 
anything else in Germany is the tendency 
for attractive and permanent construction. 
One does not note the typical American 
frame house at all. “This particular concern 
built some homes for their workmen (Figs. 
33 and 34). They do look more like Amer- 
ican bungalows and apartment buildings than 
homes built by a supposedly hard-hearted 
concern for their employes. Also the Ger- 
man’s love of the soil is touching; gardens 
everywhere, and well kept; every home that 
has space has a garden. When a city is ap- 
proached the train will be passing for long 
distances past so-called garden colonies, 
large tracts of ground divided and fenced 
into miniature gardens, many not larger than 


the size of a small room. These are rented 
to the city dweller, who comes out on Sun- 
days and sometimes in the evening during 
the week, and plants and tends to his few 
vegetables or flowers with a care so loving 
that most Americans have no experience 
with the equal. This love of home and the 
general tendency towards permanency are 
what has reduced the German labor turn- 
over to almost nothing. A man stays with a 
concern almost as long as the concern has 
need of him, and so he becomes more trained 
in his work than if he changed jobs con- 
tinously, according to the more general 
American practice. 


Hoennetal Quarry 


The least one can say about this quarry is 
that it certainly is impressive. The lowest 
face is 230 ft. high; the highest and most 
worked face is 440 ft. high. This high face 
is worked in a peculiar sloping way (Figs. 
35 to 37). The drilling and shooting are 
done at logical points on this slope, wherever 
foothold can be obtained, the intention, of 
course, is for all the stone to roll to the foot 





Fig. 33. Homes for employes built by the Rheinisch 
Westphalischen Kalkwerke 


Fig. 34. The apartments shown in the picture were 
constructed by the company for its employes 
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Fig. 35. The quarry of the Hoennetal plant, showing the great height 
of the quarry face 


of the face, where it is loaded with a steam 
shovel into dump carts, then taken to the 
crushing and screening plant, where it is 
prepared for the ring kiln or mixed-feed 
kiln, according to size, and into other smaller 
sizes. 

The writer located a man high up on the 
face in an attempt to create a measuring 
stick, so the eye can appreciate the height, 
but the man loomed up so small that even 
in the original photographic print he can 
hardly be found. 

The amount of stone quarried at Hoenne- 
tal is 2500 tons per day; the lime output is 
between 900 to 1000 tons; for this, in all, 
400 men are employed, which includes quarry 
labor, kiln attendants, labor for the transpor- 
tation system, crusher plant, etc. The num- 


Fig. 36. Stone is loaded from the foot 
of the slope into the quarry cars 





ber of workmen is, however, much higher 
than would be needed if it were not for the 
10 ring kilns used. They require an equiva- 
lent of 844 men per shift for 55 tons of lime 
per day, as compared with 10 men for 300 
tons of lime output from the upright kilns— 
a tremendous difference indeed. While in a 
way it would be desirable now to describe 
the ring kilns employed in this plant, it prob- 
ably is preferable to give the information 
gathered about mixed kilns before taking up 
other type kilns. 


Forced Versus Natural Draft Mixed Kilns 


kilns were discussed with 
Director Ludowigs and some of his kilns 
were inspected. They are of the old natural 
draft type, and the normal output was around 
50 tons per day. For a trial a fan was in- 
stalled at one kiln, and the kiln base made 
tight with sheet metal; after the forced draft 
was applied the kiln capacity almost doubled. 
The fuel used was about 16% of low gas 
content coal and 4% of coke, of the weight 
of lime drawn, the ratio was therefore about 
5 to 1, under the old method of operation. 
Fuel had a heat value of about 13,000 B.t.u. 

Forced draft was not in use at this plant 
long enough to enable Director Ludowigs to 
state what effect it has on the fuel-lime ratio. 
It is unlikely, however, that with kilns 40 
ft. in height there would be much of a re- 
duction. It may more likely be, that by 
forcing, the ratio is improved, at least all 
American plants under the writer’s observa- 
tion improved the capacity and also increased 
fuel efficiency by using forced draft. As a 
further example, we should remember the 
extremely high capacity of Ruedersdorfer 
kilns, for their size, and the simultaneous 
high efficiency. 


(To be continued.) 


Mixed-feed 
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Sales of Phosphate Rock in 1927 


HE TOTAL QUANTITY of phosphate 

rock sold or used by producers in the 
United States in 1927 was 3,166,102 long 
tons, valued at $11,234,863, according to 
figures compiled by the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 


Long tons Value 
Florida: Hard rock...... 131,254 $525,016 
Land pebble ................2, 8,121,146 








2,637,420 $8,646,162 

Idaho: Western rock... 45,260 259,405 
Tennessee : 

Blue and brown rock.. 477,172 2,300,296 


Wyoming: Westernrock 6,250 29,000 








3,166,102 $11,234,863 

Florida continued to lead in production, 
and was the source of 83% of all the phos- 
phate rock sold or used by producers in the 
United States in 1927. Land pebble rock 
constituted 95% of the Florida output in 
1927 and showed a decrease of 3% in quan- 
tity and 1% in value, as compared with 
1926; the average value f.o.b. mines was 
$3.24 a long ton in 1927, as compared with 
$3.17 a ton in 1926. The hard rock produc- 
tion in 1927 increased 13% in both quantity 





Fig. 37. To realize the height of this 
quarry, note the size of the man in the 
lower left corner 


and value, as compared with 1926; the aver- 
age value f.o.b. mines in 1927 was $4 a long 
ton, the same as in 1926. The production 
of phosphate rock in Tennessee in 1927 
showed an increase in both quantity and 
value, as compared with 1926, and the aver- 
age value a long ton was $4.82, as compared 
with $4.35 in 1926. 

Imports of phosphate rock in 1927 were 
28,195 long tons, valued at $292,871, or an 
increase of 62% in quantity and 52% in 
value, as compared with 1926. Exports 
amounted to 918,256 long tons, valued at 
$4,733,174, an increase of 23% in quantity 
and 7% in value, as compared with 1926. 
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S SOON AS RESEARCH MEN began 

to study the constitution and composi- 
tion of portland cement and its behavior dur- 
ing hydration, setting and hardening, the 
need for an apparatus for determining’ the 
fineness of particles below the 200-mesh 
screen size developed. It was noted very 
early in the study of cements that fineness 
had a lot to do with their behavior, that 
merely regrinding ordinary portland cements 
produced a material that set and 
hardened altogether differently 
from the original product, and 
that the finest particles, separated 
by the crudest of methods, were 
quite different from the coarser 
particles. 

Recent research has given a 
great impetus to the study of the 
fineness of cements, and a num- 
ber of methods and devices for 
determining it have been evolved. 
Elutriation or sedimentation was 
the classic method*used on soils 
and other fine powders, and the 
elutriation devices already in use 
were improved to where they 
would give accurate and constant 
results. An example is found in 
Dixon’s elutriator described in 
Rock Propucts, November 12, 
1927. Methods of determining 
the falling rate of fine particles 
in a liquid were devised, some of 
them very ingenious, so that the diameter of 
the particle might be computed from Stokes’ 
law. An optical method was devised by an 
English investigator, the cement being held 
in suspension in a colloidal solution and its 
opacity determined. The finer the cement 
the greater the number of particles held in 
suspension and hence the greater the opacity. 
And with all these various forms of appa- 
ratus using air flotation or air elutriation 
were brought in. 


Air Analyzers 


A survey of these devices would indicate 
that the air analyzer developed at the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards by J. C. Pearson and 
W. S. Sligh is the most satisfactory device, 
both as a practical laboratory tool and a 
means of obtaining accurate results. The 


Bureau of Standards continues to use it in 
investigating and testing portland cements; 
the Portland Cement Association has one in 
its research laboratory, and the Lehigh Port- 
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land Cement Co. has recently installed one, 
which it is using in examining and testing 
its own and other products. This machine 
was designed by J. C. Pearson, who worked 
on the Bureau of Standards machine, and 
who is now with the Lehigh company. It 
represents the simplest and most efficient 
form that has been devised. A well-known 
firm that builds testing machinery is prepar- 
ing to put it on the market in response to 


Air analyzer for determining the fineness of cement 





a demand from cement manufacturers, paint 
makers and others whose product is in the 
form of a fine powder. 

The advantage of this machine oyer sedi- 
mentation and elutriation devices is that it 
works on the dry powder and obtains dry 
products which can be chemically analyzed, 
studied under the microscope, and tested for 
setting and hardening (if they are cements). 
The advantage over other air separators is 
that it is much more accurate than most of 
them, and that it gives a number of sized 
products instead of only two. Its principal 
disadvantage has been that it was somewhat 
costly, but made as a commercial machine 
the cost can be brought down to where any 
good commercial laboratory can afford to 
buy it. It is quite possible that it may be 
used instead of a sieve for making the 200- 
mesh determination. 


Principle of Air Analyzer 
The principle of the air analyzer is that a 
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The Air Analyzer for Determining — 
the Fineness of Cement 


And Its Use at the Laboratory of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


current of air rising in a tube will lift par- 
ticles of a size in proportion to its velocity. 
If the proportions of the tube are correct, 
the air current will lift all particles finer 
than a definite size and blow them out of 
the top of the tube, refusing to lift any 
coarser particles. It is precisely analogous 
to the work of an upward-current water 
classifier or an elutriation apparatus. But to 
insure constant and uniform results it was 
found that a great deal of care 
had to be taken to get a current 
which would be of definite veloc- 
ity which would not vary through- 
out the time of setting. 

A great deal of preliminary 
work to secure this was done at 
the Bureau of Standards, and 
some of it, and a general descrip- 
tion of the original machine, is to 
be found in “Technical Paper No. 
48” of the Bureau of Standards. 
Unfortunately, this is now out of 
print, but there are copies of it 
in most libraries which collect 
scientific literature and in some 
public libraries. 

The method chosen was to use 
air under constant pressure and 
to pass it through an orifice made 
to an exact area. From the pres- 
sure and the area the flow of air 
could be calculated by known 
formulas and the velocity of 
the tube current could then be figured. 
Measurements with a microscope of the 
particles separated by currents of different 
velocities were used to check the results 
attained with those which were calculated. 
It was found that the diameters of particles 
lifted followed Stokes’ law (that the falling 
rate varied in proportion to the square of the 
‘diameter of the particle) up to a certain 
point and then it changed to what is called 
the “straight-line law’* by Dr. Martin and 
other investigators. 

At the Lehigh Portland Cement Co.’s lab- 
oratory the air used comes from a line that 
is carried everywhere through the building 
from a receiver in the’-basement. This re- 
ceiver is kept at 40 to 55 lb. pressure by an 
automatic pump, and the air flowing out of 
the receiver into the line is kept at 33 Ib. by 
a pressure regulating valve which holds it 





*See ROCK PRODUCTS, October 15, 1927 
(“Air Separation Applied to the Fine Grinding of 
Rock Products”), for a discussion of these laws 
as given by Dr. Geoffrey Martin. . 





be 





within 1 Ib. As there is some variation on 
the line, the air going to the analyzer is first 
put into a small receiver and admitted to the 
machine through a pressure regulator. This 
regulator has a pipe through which excess 
air is valved off into a tube that dips into a 
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body of oil. There is always an excess pres- 
sure of air coming from the receiver, so 
there is no danger of the pressure falling 
below the working point. The receiver and 
air regulator “iron out” any fluctuation in 
the line pressure. 


Operation of Lehigh Company’s 
Air Analyzer 

The air from the receiver goes first to a 
glass vessel in which is a hygrometer that 
can be read through its sides to show the 
amount of moisture in the air. It has been 
found that the machine works a little better 
when a moderate amount of moisture is 
present, and this is the usual condition. From 
this vessel it passes to a sort of flow meter 
designed by Mr. Pearson, which is a new 
feature and one which gives very satisfac- 
tory results. 

The meter is a cylinder about 2 ft. high 
with a body of oil in the bottom to act as 
a diaphragm. The air goes in above this oil 
and comes out through a pipe about 1 in. in 
diameter near the top. From this it passes 
to a cylinder with a pipe union on both ends 
and passes through the regulating orifice, in 
this cylinder, to the pipe that leads to the 
analyzer tube, which is about % in. in diam- 
eter. A branch from this leads to a glass 
tube on the side of the large cylinder which 
is connected with the oil in this cylinder. 
The tube has the pressure of the incoming 
air on the oil below and of the outcoming 
air above, and the oil stands in the tube at 
the height which measures the difference in 
pressures. With a given orifice, the volume 
of air delivered is definite and known for 
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any difference in pressures of air used. 


The orifice by which the outgoing air is 
regulated is simply a hole in a disk that can 
be changed for the different ranges in veloc- 
ities. It makes an air-tight fit on the ledge 
on which it rests in the cylinder so that only 
the air that goes through the orifice can 
pass. Changing the velocity of the current 
is merely a matter of changing the differen- 
tial pressure ; if the desired change is outside 
the range of the orifice being used, it is only 
necessary to unscrew a union, take out one 
disk and put in another, with a larger or 
smaller orifice as may be required. The 
machine itself takes care of the other ad- 
justments. 

After passing the orifice the air goes 
through a rubber tube to the sample holder 
of the machine which is shown in the accom- 
panying sketch. It is a sort of fat test tube 
with a pointed end, the mouth closed with a 
rubber cork. A tube through the cork admits 
air and another goes to the glass funnel at 
the bottom of the separating tube in which 
the work is done. The force of the air blows 
the cement into the funnel and the tube, and 
the particles that are too heavy to be lifted 
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by the velocity of the current in the sepa- 
rating tube are held in the funnel until the 
air is shut off. Then they fall back into the 
sample holder. 

The air separator tube is about 2.6 in. in 
diameter and 30 in. long, made of metal tub- 
ing. At the top it goes into a conical bag 
of a fabric that lets air pass but holds even 
the finest dust. This is closed at the bottom 
by a plate through which the separating tube 
passes, and if it is desired to collect the fine 
dust the bag is untied and it and the plate 
are brushed off, the dust falling through a 
hole that is closed by a screw cap when the 
machine is running. 


The separating tube is clamped to a rod so 
that it can be moved up and down to get the 
right height for observation, and for ease in 
cleaning. This rod is on a heavy iron base 
provided with leveling screws, for it is very 
important that the tube should be level to 
avoid eddy currents in the tubes. On this 
rod is an electric tapper, like an electric bell 
hammer, which serves to minimize any tend- 
ency of the fine particles to stick to the side 
of the tube. 

Messrs. Pearson and Sligh found that the 











The air anaylzer for fineness of cement showing from left to right glass vessel 
containing hygrometer, flow meter and separating column on stand 
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separating tube should be at least eight times 
as long as the diameter, to avoid the effect 
of turbulence in the lower part, and Mr. 
Pearson thinks the length had better be ten 
times the diameter for safe working. 


Analysis of Sample 


The sizes of separation most commonly 
employed are 10, (10 microns or 0.010 
mm.), 20% and 40y, which are very ap- 
proximately in geometrical progression with 
the standard sieve openings (No. 200, No. 
100, etc.). As a rule the machine is adjusted 
for one of these separations, and from 5 to 
10 grams of the sample are introduced and 
blown until a definite rate of loss (5 mg. 
per minute) is reached, which is considered 
the end point of the separation. From the 
weight of the residue the percentage blown 
off is calculated. For any other separation, 
the orifice is changed if necessary, the proper 
differential pressure secured, and a new sam- 
ple introduced into the sample holder. 

The element of time is important just as 
it is in screening, and the machine is run for 
just the length of time needed to make a 
separation which is considered complete. 

Interesting exhibits are made by analyzing 
a cement and placing the sizes in a tube with 
a light cardboard disk between each size. 
The most noticeable feature of such a sam- 
ple is the gradation in color. The top size, 
between 100-mesh and 200-mesh, is almost 
black, and the bottom, finer than 10,, is al- 
most white, the sizes between being lighter 
as they are finer. In many mineral products 
the very finest particles appear white when 
separated in this way. In the case of ce- 
ment, the air-separated fractions show slight 
differences in chemical composition, the most 
marked of which is an increased SOs con- 
tent in the finest fraction. 


Suit Involves Unusual Title 
Situation 


SUIT brought by C. E. Todd against 

the Stewart Sand Co. of Kansas City, 
Mo., involves an unusual situation as to the 
title to land, but one that might come up in 
many places where sand and gravel plants 
are situated. 

The Stewart Sand Co. brought out the 
Kaw River Sand Co., formerly owned by 
Mr: Todd and others, in 1925 and a part of 
the deal was a Icase of land owned by Todd. 
This land was afterward taken by the Santa 
Fe railroad by right of eminent domain, but 
later released, as an appeal from the con- 
demnation proceedings put the value of the 
land at more than the railroad would pay. 
During the time the railroad had the land 
the rent due under the terms of the lease 
was not paid nor were the taxes paid, it 
being acknowledged that the railroad owned 
it. On the release of the land Todd sued 
for the rent that was due and also to have 
the original sale of the Kaw River Sand Co. 
set aside on the ground that the terms of 
the lease had not been fulfilled. 
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Plans for Operating New 
Kentucky Consolidated 
Stone Co. 


HE CRUSHED STONE PLANTS go- 

ing into the new Kentucky Consolidated 
Stone Co. (see Rock Propucts, May 26, p. 
75) produced more than 85% of all the 
crushed stone produced in Kentucky last 
year when the output was 1,200,000 tons, 
valued at more than $1,000,000. The new 
company, officials estimate, will bring this 
production up to 2,000,000 tons this year and 
put the quarry business of the state on a 
basis similar to that of the coal industry. 


This will be achieved through discarding 
the old method of hand-to-mouth production 
of crushed stone, which has resulted in too 
much rock at times and not enough at oth- 
ers. Instead, rock will be quarried, crushed 
and stored, assuring a steady supply at all 
times from the 11 quarries located at strate- 
gic points throughout the state. Besides 
providing an ample supply of road material 
at all times, prices will be stabilized and de- 
lay in highway construction will be reduced 
to a minimum. 


Actual operation under the new company 
began May 14, according to President A. J. 
Hoffman, who is one of the state’s most 
noted highway builders. Others of the com- 
pany’s executive family consist of Dunlap 
Wakefield, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors and member of the investment bro- 
kerage firm of E. W. Hays and Co., Louis- 
ville; Robert Cox, highway construction 
engineer of Lansing, Mich., vice-president 
and general manager; V. A. Morgan of 
Lansing, Mich., secretary and treasurer. 


Ernest W. Ripy of Lawrenceburg, Ky., 
will be manager of production in the west- 
ern division and Sam Parks Burnam of 
Richmond, Ky., who operates two of the 
biggest quarries in the state, will be in 
charge of production in the eastern division. 


Offices of the company will be in the Hey- 
burn building in Louisville. 


Location of the company’s plants, scat- 
tered over the state, as they are, in direct 
connection with railroads, highways and 
other users of crushed stone, are placed: in 
such manner that they can supply needs of 
consumers with short railroad hauls, thereby 
cutting down considerably cost of highway 
construction. -The plant are all in territory 
where it is probable the greatest amount of 
road building will take place in the imme- 
diate future as well as track ballast require- 
ments of four of the most important rail- 
roads traversing Kentucky. 

Pointing to some of the factors prompt- 
ing organization of the consolidated com- 
pany, President Hoffman said there are 70,- 
000 miles of highways in Kentucky of which 
about 20,000 miles is classified as “surfaced” 
road; the remaining 50,000 miles is unim- 
proved and not suitable for motor travel. 
Of the portion designated as “surfaced” 
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highway at least 75% is in bad condition 
and in need of immediate repair. 

The principal surfacing material used is 
crushed stone, and the resulting road is 
known as the bituminous or water-bound 


macadam type. The state highway commis- 
sion will be forced to spend a large sum this 
year for repairing these roads. At this time 
there are more than 1400 miles of roads 
that are graded and drained but without any 
surface, the highway department in the past 
having contracted on the preparation of the 
grade rather than on the completion of the 
surface. 

The intention this year is to surface as 
much of this road as possible, it is under- 
stood, and to spend a minimum amount on 
the grading and draining of the roads. 

The Kentucky Consolidated Stone Co. will 
step production up to the limit, with eight- 
hour shifts to have available material for 
quick completion of the highway work— 
Lawrenceburg (Ky.) News. 


City Officials Organize Division 
of American Road Builders’ 
Association 


CITY OFFICIALS’ DIVISION of the 

American Road Builders’ Association 
was organized at a meeting called for that 
purpose on June 8. The division will be de- 
voted principally to the standardization of 
city street construction, operation and main- 
tenance methods. 


According to the association, millions of 
dollars can be saved the cities annually by 
the standardization of these methods. Exam- 
ples were cited where the use of economical 
methods have reduced the cost of street con- 
struction in many instances by as much as 
50%. 

The great concentration of traffic in city 
areas makes a careful and thorough han- 
dling of city street affairs a matter of ex- 
treme importance. . 

The new division will operate by means 
of committees selected from the leading city 
officials of the country. These committees 
will study the various problems of city street 
construction, maintenance and operation and 
will report their findings at the 1929 con- 
vention and road show of the American 
Road Builders’ Association. A special day 
will be set aside at this great annual con- 
vention for the discussion of city street 
affairs. 

According to the association, approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 annually is spent on city 
streets, or a sum equal to more than one- 
third of the annual construction and main- 
tenance costs of the entire state and rural 
highway systems of the United States. 

The new division will be the sixth to be 
organized by the association for the purpose 
of facilitating the economic construction and 
operation of roads and streets in North and 
South America. 
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New York State Crushed Stone 


Producers Meet Again at Syracuse 


Continue Discussion of Credit and Discount Conditions 


HE New York State Crushed Stone 

Producers Association is finding it diffi- 
cult to establish uniform terms of credit and 
discount. It is trying to do this in conjunc- 
tion with the organizations of the sand and 
gravel producers and the state highway con- 
tractors, and it was said at the recent meet- 
ing of the crushed stone producers, which 
was held in Syracuse, June 1, that no one 
of the three organizations had been able to 
agree on any definite arrangement which it 
cared to present to the other two. 


The meeting of June 1, like its prede- 
cessor, was wholly given to discussion. A 
committee was chosen to prepare a resolu- 
tion covering the matter in hand and the 
resolution was duly prepared and read, but 
the meeting voted to lay it on the table 
almost without discussion. At the same time, 
while no one had anything definite to offer 
that anyone else cared to second, the ma- 
jority of the members approved the idea of 
a uniform system of credits and discounts 
and said they agreed with it, after the fash- 
ion of diplomats, “in principle.” 

The difficulty brought out by the discus- 
sion is that business is conducted through 
individual and personal relationships rather 
than by rules. One member said in sub- 
stance: “If I have a customer who has 
bought of me for years, a man whom I 
know to be square and honorable, I am not 
going to refuse him an extension of credit 
when he asks for it, no matter what rule the 
association may adopt.” 


The Legal Aspect 


Some of the members appeared to be in 
doubt as to whether or not the association 
could legally agree to maintain uniform 
terms of credit and uniform discounts. In 
order to bring this aspect of the matter be- 
fore the meeting, John Rice asked what 
opinions as to the legality of such action had 
been secured. President Schaefer answered 
that he understood an informal opinion had 
been obtained from the proper sources by 
one of the interested organizations and that 
this opinion was that such action would be 
within the law. Another member said that 
his company had secured an opinion which 
was that the legality of such action on the 
part of the association was an open ques- 
tion. It depended on whether or not the 
court would hold that making terms of sale 
is the same thing as making a price. Mr. 
Rice then suggested that no definite plan 
should be adopted until it had been submit- 
ted to the state’s attorney for an opinion 
of its legality. 

One thing that seemed fair to everyone 
was that a contractor should pay for each 


month’s receipts of stone from the “esti- 
mates” he receives from the state for that 
month. But to adopt that as a uniform rule 
had its difficulties. Estimates are made at 
varying dates, from the 18th to the 20th of 
each month, and checks issued at varying 
dates from the 27th to the 30th. The esti- 
mates do not cover work beyond the date 
of the estimate and sometimes two estimates 
are received in the same month. This makes 
it impossible to set a day for payment, as 
the 10th or the 15th of each month, which 
would be fair to everyone. 

At the previous meeting a committee had 
been chosen to get the opinions of the vari- 
ous members on proper credit terms and dis- 
counts. President Schaefer as chairman of 
this committee said that he had sent out 37 
questionnaires to companies (not individ- 
uals) and had received five replies. Four 
proposed terms that varied so much that 
they had practically nothing in common, and 
the fifth was non-committal. He proposed 
now that a letter ballot be sent out so that 
members could express their preference for 
one of four or five different sets of terms 
and discounts which the committee would 
formulate. The meeting took no action on 
this, although later it did vote to continue 
the committee and asked for a report at the 
next meeting. 

After spending the morning session dis- 
cussing various aspects of credits and dis- 
counts, it was voted to choose a committee 
to draw up a resolution during the luncheon 
hour to be presented to the meeting in the 
afternoon session. W. L. Sporborg, James 
Savage, L. J. Heimlich, J. H. Kaiser and 
John Rice were the committee chosen. The 
resolution presented said in effect that cus- 
tomers should be granted reasonable credits ; 
that all bills incurred in any 30 days should 
be paid out of the estimates for that period; 
that a discount should be allowed on bills 
paid within 15 days of their dates; and that 
the gross bill (without discount) should be 
paid before the end of 30 days from its date; 
and, finally, that these terms should go into 
effect January 1, 1929. 

The resolution was laid on the table to be 
taken up at the next meeting. 


Discuss Car Cleaning and Repairing 

President Schaefer read a communication 
from Secretary Boyd of the National 
Crushed Stone Association enclosing a ques- 
tionnaire, copies of which were to be sent to 
all members. This questionnaire has to do 
with the cost of cleaning and repairing cars. 
The same or equivalent questionnaires are 
being sent to sand and gravel producers by 
their national organization. The purpose is 
for the two associations to work together, 
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to see if something cannot be done to reduce 
an expense which now exceeds $1,500,000 
annually. 

President Schaefer said that at one of the 
General Crushed Stone Co.’s plants as many 
as six men had been employed for a part of 
last season cleaning and repairing cars. Cars 
were received which had from six inches to 
a foot of fine coal and sometimes they con- 
tained a lot of manure or rubbish, so much 
that it cost money to dispose of it as well as 
to clean the cars. 

Mr. Rice said that this was a matter that 
shippers’ advisory boards had taken up with 
the railroads repeatedly. It was the duty of 
the consignee to clean cars after unloading 
them, but the railroads had not found a good 
way to compel consignees to attend to this 
duty. Instead of cleaning cars, many con- 
signees after unloading cars dumped in a lot 
of trash that had been accumulated around 
the plant, thus compelling the railroads to 
assist them in keeping their yards clean. Old 
crates and other rubbish was often left in 
the cars after machinery and automobiles 
had been unloaded. He said that the rail- 
roads could be legally compelled to clean 
and repair cars, but if shippers refused to 
receive cars on account of dirt or bad con- 
dition, shipments would be delayed, so the 
shipper made the best of a bad situation. 
The matter was one that needed some study 
and a proper presentation to the railroads 
by the national associations, and he hoped 
that every member would fill out the ques- 
tionnaire. 


Condition of Brakes 


Ernest Hendricks said that his company’s 
plant (Albany Crushed Stone Co.) was on a 
hillside and three rather serious accidents 
had occurred from the brakes of cars being 
in bad condition. He said he would like to 
have the condition of brakes included in any 
request that might be made to the railroads 
to supply cars in better condition. 


It was voted to hold the next meeting in 
New York City and Rock Propucts was 
requested to publish this fact and to request 
_all New York stone producers to be present. 

The companies represented and those rep- 
resenting them at the meeting were: 


General Crushed Stone Co., John Rice, 
George Schaefer (president of the associa- 
tion) and Grover Murphy. 

Buffalo Crushed Stone Co., James Savage, 
A. J. Hooker and F. W. Schmidt. 

Solvay Process Co., J. H. Kaiser and 
L....).-Crate. 

Leroy Lime and Stone Co., L. J. Heim- 
lich, D. L. Moore and D. E. Moore. 

Rock-Cut Stone Co., W. L. Sporborg, 
A. G. Seitz and F. C. Owens (secretary of 
the association). 

Watertown Stone Products Co., S. B. 
Ormsby. . 

Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co., W. E. Foote. 

Dolomite Products Co., Arthur Sickles. 

Peerless Quarries Co., A. S. Owens. 

Albany Crushed Stone Co., Ernest Hen- 
dricks. 

The guests were William Anderson, Her- 
cules Powder Co., and Edmund Shaw, Rock 
Propucts. 
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Whiting Industry in the United States 





June 9, 1928 


Chalk or Whiting or Paris White—Dry Ground, Bolted 
or Precipitated—Costs of Manufacture and Uses of 


Imported and Domestic Product—Substitute Material 


N CONNECTION with a public hearing, 

to be held in the office of the United 
States Tariff Commission, Washington, 
D. C., June 20, 1928, much data has been 
collected by the commission in regard to the 
whiting industry in this country. Although 
the number of producers, or manufacturers, 
of whiting at the present time is not large, 
every limestone producer is likely to be more 
or less interested in the outcome of this 
hearing, at which the desirability, or neces- 
sity, of increasing the duty on imported 
whiting for the protection of the home in- 
dustry, will be considered. 


Questions for Discussion at Hearing 


The attention of interested parties is espe- 
cially directed to the following questions: 

Whiting—(1) Are the periods (a) 12 
months of 1926 for domestic costs, and (b) 
the first six months in 1927 for Belgian costs 
representative for purposes of a cost com- 
parison? (2) What is the principal whole- 
sale market, or markets, in the United States 
for imported and for. domestic whiting? (3) 
Are there any significant differences in the 
quality of (a) low grade domestic and im- 
ported whiting; (b) medium and high grade 
domestic and imported whiting? 

Precipitated Chalk—(1) Is 1926 a repre- 
sentative year for the purposes of a cost 
comparison? (2) Is the domestic and the 
imported article comparable in quality for 
use in: (a) Tooth paste and tooth powder. 
(b) Cigaret and other tissue papers. (c) 
Medicinals. (d) Other products. 


Rates of Duty on Whiting or Ground 
Chalk 


Whiting has been dutiable under the last 
three general tariff acts as follows: 

Act of 1922, paragraph 20. Chalk or whit- 
ing or paris white; dry, ground, bolted or 
precipitated, 25% ad valorem; * * *. 

Act of 1913, paragraph 60. Whiting and 
paris white, dry and chalk, ground or bolted, 
1/10 c. per lb.; * * *. 

Act of 1909, paragraph 54. Whiting and 
paris white, dry, % of 1c. per lb; * * *. 

Act of 1909, paragraph 13. Chalk, when 
ground, bolted, precipitated, naturally or 


artificially, gt otherwise prepared, * * * Ic. 
per lb.; om: 




















History of the Investigation 


On May 26, 1927, the tariff commission 
instituted an investigation of whiting for 
the purposes of section 315 of the tariff act 
of 1922. An application for an investiga- 
tion looking toward an increase in the duty 
on whiting was received from the Taintor 
Co., 75 West street, New York, N. Y., on 
February 18, 1927. From July to Novem- 
ber, 1927, the commission obtained domestic 
cost data from the five companies engaged 
in the production of whiting for sale. In 
August and September of that year repre- 
sentatives of the commission’s staff obtained 
foreign costs from two of the four manu- 
facturers of whiting in Belgium. 


Description and Uses 


Whiting, commonly known as chalk whit- 
ing, is a white, powdery substance obtained 
by the mechanical reduction of lump chalk, 
the latter being a native variety of calcium 
carbonate. Chalk is a noncrystalline, soft, 
friable, finely granular form of limestone 
composed for the most part of microscopic 
shells of marine life. 

The important uses of whiting are: (1) 
In the manufacture of calcimine; (2) in the 
manufacture of rubber goods as a filling or 
compounding tnaterial; (3) in the manufac- 
ture of putty. It is used also in making 
linoleum, pottery, oil paints, molded articles, 
such as picture frames, in insulated wire 
and cable and in numerous minor ways. 


Raw Materials and Its Sources 


The raw material used in the production 
of practically all the whiting manufactured 
in the United States is chalk, which is im- 
ported, chiefly from France and England, 
and is duty free. A small quantity of fine- 
quality whiting is made from a variety of 
chalk called “cliffstone,’ which is imported 
exclusively from Hull, England. Both Eng- 
lish and French chalks contain “flints” and 
sand as foreign matter, and an amount of 
moisture varying with weather conditions 
at the time of loading and unloading. 

Table 1 shows imports of unmanufactured 
chalk by countries of origin. 

Prior to 1927, domestic deposits of chalk 


TABLE 1.—CHALK, UNMANUFACTURED: GENERAL IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES, FROM PRINCIPAL PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES* (QUANTITIES IN LONG TONS) 


of a quality suitable for the manufacture of 
whiting were not worked on a commercial 
scale. It is reported that a deposit in the 
chalk formation at Whitecliff, Ark., said to 
have the same characteristics as English and 
French chalks, is now being developed for 
the production of whiting to be used in the 
paint, putty and rubber trades. 


By-products 


No by-products are obtained in converting 
chalk to whiting other than flints and a 
small amount of sand. Neither the sand nor 
the flints have a marketable value and both 
are disposed of as waste. 


Domestic Production and Consumption 


Size of the Industry—The first domestic 
whiting plant was established about 80 years 
ago at Philadelphia, and production was 
started shortly after at New York City. 
Until 1920, practically the entire consump- 
tion of whiting was supplied by domestic 
manufacturers. 

In 1926, the year for which cost of pro- 
duction data were obtained, five companies 
were manufacturing whiting for sale. Four 
of them each operate one plant; the other 
runs two plants. The six plants have a 
combined capacity of about 88,000 short tons 
per year, and in 1926 produced nearly 58,000 
tons. Six additional companies, with an 
estimated annual capacity of 39,000 tons, 
manufacture chalk whiting; these compa- 
nies, however, manufacture for their own 
consumption only. 

The combined value of fixed assets taken 
at book costs (as of December 31, 1926) 
less depreciation for the six domestic plants 
of the five firms producing whiting for sale, 
for which costs of, production were obtained, 
was slightly under $1,000,000. 

Location of Plants—The six plants that 
produce whiting for sale are located as fol- 
lows: Three at Boston; one at Bayonne, 
N. J.; one at Philadelphia, and one at Cam- 
den, N. J. Of the six plants that manu- 
facture whiting for their own consumption, 
three are located at New York City; none at 
Carteret, N. J.; one at Philadelphia, and 
one at Berkeley, Calif. 





(Calendar years) 19137 _ 1922 1923 _1924 _ 1925 1926 
Imported from— Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity a 
United Kingdom 91,580 $71,364 78,288 $120,611 64,660 $100,294 1,161 $84,539 48,019 $73,899 63,035 857 
France 56,305 43,844 37,398 43,735 49,758 57,481 41,112 37,495 46,075 37,082 36,165 30474 
vo REESE CREE ERIS Gaerne Sire 1,689 S57 50 | eaeetate, coats 2, [iecegetages' |: haeihabees <5 eeepmmmres to" Spediaaasaed 7 ea ata. 5-40 Dae SO Gglbateaeg it ee 
Belgium 400 419 5,141 9,849 3,464 12,484 3,908 7,629 3,572 6,584 5,061 10,319 
Other countries 1,035 672 100 183 5,101 5,471 900 1,438 44,991 3,343 595 478 














Total 





151,009 $120,049 
*From Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 





120,927 $174,378 
{Fiscal year. 


122,985 $175,730 
From Germany. 





107,081 





$131,101 102,657 $120,908 104,856 $135,128 
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Method of Manufacture—The first opera- 
tion is the wet grinding of the lump chalk 
in edge runner mills, to which the chalk is 
delivered in tram cars or wheelbarrows. 
Complete mechanical handling of the raw 
material is not feasible, because the flints 
must be separated by hand picking, done as 
the material is transferred to the tram cars 
and into the grinding mills. 

Water is run into the mills at a rate that 
permits the formation of a milk-like sus- 
pension. This liquid overflows from the 
grinding mill into the first unit of a group 
of settling tanks which overflow into each 
other. The grit and coarser chalk particles 
are deposited in the first (head-end) tanks, 
and material of increasing fineness and free- 
dom from grit in the last (tail-end) tanks. 
The settling is operated to yield different 
grades of whiting, varying in fineness: 
“Commercial” from the first (head-end) 
tanks, gilders or extra gilders (or both) 
from the intermediate tanks, and paris white 
from the last (tail-end) tanks. A certain 
amount of sand ‘accumulates in the first 

(head-end) tanks which is disposed of as 
waste. The overflow water from the Jast 
tank is returned to the chalk grinders. 


The whiting sludge is pumped from the 
settling tanks and dewatered, either by a 
filter press or by evaporation of the bulk 
of the water in open pans. The partially 
dry material is then transferred to drying 
chambers where, in one to four weeks, it is 
reduced to a bone-dry condition. The dried 
material is passed through a disintegrating 
and bolting machine, and the finished whit- 
ing is then mechanically packed into bags or 
barrels for shipment. The usual container 
is a burlap bag of 50 or 100 lb. capacity. 


At some of the domestic plants certain 
equipment of a type first used in ore dress- 
ing operations has been recently introduced 
for the settling, dewatering and final drying 
of the whiting. In plants operating by that 
system, the liquid containing the suspended 
chalk from the grinding mill is delivered 
to a machine known as a classifier, in which 
the coarser material, such as sand. and larger 
particles of chalk, settles and is mechani- 
cally removed. The residue is then delivered 
to a pebble mill for further grinding. The 
finer material in suspension overflows from 
the top and is pumped to a thickener in 
which the bulk of the water is separated. 
The chalk collects as a sludge in the thick- 
ener and is delivered to a continuous filter 
for dewatering. 

The water that overflows from near the 
top of the thickener, and which drains from 
the continuous filter, is returned to the 
grinders. The filter cake drops into a con- 
veyor that delivers it to a rotary dryer, from 
which it is discharged, bone dry, into a con- 
veyor that delivers it to a disintegrating 
and bolting machine for finishing as previ- 
ously described. A certain amount of sand 
that collects in the classifier is removed from 
time to time and disposed of as waste. 
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The new type of equipment yields only 
one grade of whiting at a time; in order to 
produce more than one grade simultane- 
ously two or more complete units must be 
installed. One outstanding advantage of the 
new equipment is the large reduction in the 
time required for processing. It operates 
automatically, and thus requires less labor 
than the other type of equipment. The prin- 
cipal disadvantages are the larger investment 
and the increased maintenance expense. 

The reduction of chalk to whiting is ac- 
companied by a shinkage of about 20% in 
weight. By far the greater part of this 
loss is due to the elimination of the moisture 
present in the crude chalk. 


Production and Consumption 


Complete official returns on the production 
of whiting are not available. Data collected 
by the commission on the total sales in the 
period 1922 to 1926 by firms engaged in the 
manufacture of whiting for sale show that 
the total domestic sales of domestic whiting 
ranged from a minimum of 136,000,000 Ib. 
in 1923 to a minimum of 110,000,000 Ib. in 
1926. The estimated annual production of 
the six companies known to manufacture 
whiting for their own consumption amounts 
to about 78,000,000 Ib. 

Imports in 1926 amounted to 62,707,306 Ib. 
and exports were relatively small. Apparent 
consumption amounted to about 251,000,000 
Ilb.; assuming consumption to equal domestic 
sales plus imports less exports, the imports 
amounted to 25% of the apparent consump- 
tion, to 33% of the total production, and to 
56% of the production for sale. 

Table 2 shows the total sales of whiting 
for the years 1922 to 1926, inclusive, pro- 
duced by the five companies now engaged in 
its production for sale and the imports for 
consumption. 


TABLE 2.—WHITING: DOMESTIC SALES 
AND IMPORTS 


Imports} | 
Domestic sales* Foreign 
Year Pounds Valuet Pounds value 


1922 122,520,501 $1,413,720 34,533,952 $228,552 
1923 136,181,390 1,573,698 53,670,371 259,152 
1924 116,908,021 1,309,258 60,384,607 266,215 
1925 120,475,620 1,335,015 63,490,408 304,623 
1926 110,679,565 1,098,586 65,839,833 273,045 
EGER 5 cccdorinenjenccasas | “Spebteonttetonse 63,630,000 199,937 


*One plant was idle throughout 1922, 1923 and 
1924 and operated only four months in 1925. 
{Includes precipitated chalk in the period 1922-1926. 
tAt works packed. 

From the foregoing table (No. 2) it ap- 
pears that the unit values per pound for the 
several years shown were: 


Domestic sales: 1.15c, 1922; 1.16c, 1923; 
1.12c, 1924; 1.1lc, 1925; 0.99c, 1926. 

Foreign value of imports: .66c, 1922; .48c, 
1923; .44c, 1924; .48c, 1925; .42c, 1926; 
-3lc, 1927. 

Competitive or Substitute Products— 

Ground Limestone 
Whiting substitute or limestone whiting, 
and the by-product precipitated chalk, are 
the two principal substitutes for chalk whit- 


ing in certain of its uses. 

Whiting Substitute—The interruption of 
ocean transportation and the heavy demand 
for whiting during the World War resulted 
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in the substitution of ground limestone for 
chalk whiting for certain uses in the United 
States. This substitution has increased since 
the termination of the war. Whiting sub- 
stitute is obtained by the grinding of domes- 
tic limestone or of marble and is used chiefly 
in the manufacture of paints and rubber 
goods. Some manufacturers purchase their 
limestone, while others quarry their entire 
requirements. The production of limestone, 
sold or used for the production of limestone 
whiting, has been reported since 1916 in 
Mineral Resources of the United States. 


Information obtained by the commission 
from manufacturers of whiting substitute 


‘shows a production in 1926 of 84,920 tons 


valued at $651,957, or a unit value of $7.79. 


Table 3 shows the quantity of limestone 
sold for or used from 1916 to 1925 in the 
production of limestone whiting. 

TABLE 3—LIMESTONE SOLD FOR OR 


USED IN THE PRODUCTION OF LIME- 
STONE WHITING IN THE UNITED STATES 


(From Mineral Resources of the United States) 


Quantity Quantity 
Year Short tons Year Short tons 
| ae ae 24,722 1921... 
\ : / See 1922 
| ESSE S 43,011 1923 
ise sts haces 73,771 1924 


Ro ce 60,890 1925... 





The production reported in 1925 was from 
the following states: Arkansas, California, 
Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Tennessee. 


By-product Precipitated Chalk—Precipi- 
tated chalk is obtained as a by-product in 
chemical operations, principally from the 
preparation of caustic soda from soda ash 
and lime. Precipitated chalk contains a 
fraction of 1% of alkali, which limits its 
application. The principal use is in the 
rubber trade. The production of by-products 
precipitated chalk for use as a substitute for 
whiting began during the war; three plants 
are known to the commission to manufacture 
for sale. Two of these are located in Ohio 
and one in Pennsylvania. The annual output 
is estimated at 65,000 tons. 


Foreign Production 

Belgium, France and England are the prin- 
cipal foreign producers of whiting; of the 
three, Belgium is the largest exporter to the 
United States. Four companies are engaged 
in the production of whiting in Belgium; 
each company obtains the crude chalk from 
its own quarry. One of the four is a large 
producer of cement, another a large pro- 
ducer of chemicals and the other two are 
primarily engaged in the production of whit- 
ing. The estimated aggregate capacity of 
the four Belgian plants is 100,000 short tons 
per year. 


Imports—Imports of whiting prior to 1920 
were relatively small; they increased from 
a total in 1920 of 20,304,893 Ib., valued at 
$238,304, to 63,630,000 Ib., valued at $199,- 
937, in 1927. 

Table 4 shows the total annual imports 
of whiting into the United States for con- 
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Rate of duty 





1 Import figures from September 22, 1922, to December 31, 


which are shown separately beginning June 1, 192 
imports during that year amounted to 3,132,527 Ib. 

2 Under the tariff act of ee fiscal year. 

3 Under the tariff act of 1913 

4 January 1 to September 21, " inclusive. 

5 September 22 to December 31, inclusive. 
sumption in the year 1913, and from 1919 
to 1927. 

Principal Sources of Imports—Table 5 
shows the combined imports of whiting, or 
paris white . . . and of chalk, ground, bolted 
or precipitated, by countries, from January 1, 
1923, to December 31, 1926, inclusive. The 
figures for 1927 do not include precipitated 
chalk. Belgium is the principal source of 
imports both with respect to quantity and 
value. In 1923 and 1924 about 50% of the 
imports came from Belgium; the proportion 
increased to 55% in 1925, 57% in 1926, and 
69% in 1927. France ranks second in order 
of importance; the imports by quantity from 
that country made up about one-third of the 
total during the years 1923-1926. 


Prices 


Table 6 shows the spot wholesale prices 
of whiting, by grades, during 1913, and from 
January, 1922, to January, 1928, inclusive, as 
quoted in the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 

Table 7 shows for January 1, 1922, to 
June 30, 1927, the weighted average selling 
prices of the whiting sold by all domestic 
firms manufacturing for sale. These include 
all firms from whom cost data were obtained. 


Grades 


Both the color and the quality of whiting 
are important in some uses. The quality de- 
pends chiefly on its fineness and freedom 
from grit. A certain amount of gritty ma- 
terial is desirable, however, in whiting used 
for the manufacture of putty. The grade 
known in the domestic trade as commercial 
is practically all consumed in putty. 

The following grades are included in the 
market quotations on whiting in the Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter: Commercial, 
gilders’, extra gilders’, paris white, and Eng- 
lish cliffstone paris white. There are no 
generally accepted standards for the differ- 


TABLE 4—WHITING OR PARIS WHITE, DRY, AND CHALK, GROUND OR BOLTED: 
IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION? 


Quantity, Ib. 


Rock Products 


Actual and 
computed 

Duty ad valorem, 
collected per cent 


Value per unit 


Value of quantity 


1/4c_ per lb.” 3,536,747 $14,032 $0.0040 $8,842 63.01 
1/10c per Ib.* 1,759,588 18,358 -0104 1,760 9.58 
...1/10¢ per Ib. 20,304,893 238,304 -0117 20,305 8.52 
1/10c per Ib. 19,781,851 151,572 -0077 19,782 13.05 
...1/10e per Ib. 21,742,365 148,746 -0068 21,742 14.62 
25% 12,791,587 79,806 -0062 19,952 25.00 
25% 53,670,371 259,152 -0048 64,788 25.00 
25% 60,384,607 266,215 -0044 66,554 25.00 
25% 63,490,408 304,623 -0048 76,156 25.00 
25% 65,839,833 273,045 -0041 68,286 25.00 
25% 63,630,000 199,937 -0031 49,984 25.00 


1926, include precipitated chalk, statistics of 


. aan analysis of the invoices for 1926 shows that the 
, valued at $90,114. 


June 9, 1928 


obtained from the principal importers of the 
whiting imported by each; samples of the 
whiting imported from Belgium were ob- 
tained from customs officials and from the 
Belgian manufacturers from which cost data 
were obtained. 

The result of tests made on these samples 
at the Bureau of Standards for the percent- 
age by weight of each that is retained on a 
325-mesh sieve shows that the amount of 
coarse material decreases in the following 
order of grade in the products of each of 
the domestic manufacturers: commercial, 
gilders’, extra gilders’ and paris white. 


TABLE 6—WHITING: WHOLESALE, SPOT, PRICES, BY GRADES, IN NEW YORK 
MARKET, AS QUOTED IN “OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER” 














Date Commercial* 
ISIS Jannat isha SE 0.45-0.50 
-45- .50 
.45- .5 
-45- .50 
1.15- 
, | or ee 1.15- 
pt eee ener 1.10- 
October 1.00- 
1923—-January 1.00- 
ree 1.00- 
eee © 1.00- 
October 1.00- 
1924—-January 1.00- 
EY Cae Sr eee te 1.00-1.15 
-1.15 
“1.15 
-1.15 
“1.15 
“1.15 
“1.15 
-1.15 
-1.15 
Foreign 
POU ics Sc eae aan ae 1.00- 0.85-1.00 
UGH a Soe ees 1.00- -85-1.00 
1927-—-JORORey | oe 1.00 .85-1.00 
PO SRT Sea es tecrone ee 1.00 -85-1.00 
OY sce 1.00- -85-1.00 
EE. Ogee Revetalee at tana tage aber 1.00- -85-1.00 
eg ee aly an rameter ibe aie one 1.00 .85-1.00 


*It is assumed that these prices are primarily for the domestic production, no mention of foreign being 
made prior to July, 1926. 


TABLE 7—WHITING: WEIGHTED AVER- 
AGE SELLING PRICES OF DOMESTIC 


SALES FOR PRODUCERS* MANU- 
FACTURING FOR SALE 
Unit value 
Year (cents per pound) 
i + eS ge a eee tid ao ee 1.1226 
1923... a 1.1134 
1924 1,0841 
1925 1,1081 
1926 -9926 
1927+ -9820 





*These include all producers from whom cost 
data_were obtained. 
+First six months. 


ent grades; the terms are loosely used in the 
trade, and sales are largely made by sample. 
The commercial is the cheapest and English 
cliffstone paris white the most expensive 
grade. 

Representative samples of each grade 
manufactured were obtained by the commis- 
sion from all the domestic producers mak- 
ing whiting for sale. Samples were also 


Whiting (cents per pound) 





Extra Paris English 
Gilders gilders white cliffstone 
0.55-0.65 0.55-0.68 0.70-0.75 0.75-1.10 
PS. ee .55- .68 -70- .75 75-1.10 
-55- .65 -55- .68 aS 2S 75-1.10 
-55- .65 .55- .68 -70- .75 75-1.10 
1.20-1.35 1.30-1.40 1.35-1.45 1.75-2.00 
1.20-1.35 1.30-1.40 1.35-1.45 1.75-2.00 
1.15-1.25 1.25-1.35 1.35-1.45 1.70-1.90 
1.10- 1.15- 1.25- 1.50- 
1.10- 1.15- 1.25- 1.50- 
1.10- 1.15- 1.25- 1.50- 
1.10- 1.15- 1.25- 1.50- 
1.10- 1.15- 1.25- 1.50- 
1.10- 1.15- 1.25- 1.50- 
1.10-1.20 1.15-1.35 1.25-1.50 1.50- 
1.10-1.20 1.15-1.35 1.25-1.50 1.50- 
1.10-1.20 1.15-1.35 1.25-1.50 1.50- 
1.25-1.35 1.40-1.50 1.25-1.50 1.50- 
1.25-1.35 1.40-1.50 1.25-1.50 1.50- 
1.25-1.35 1.40-1.50 1.25-1.50 1.50- 
1.25-1.35 1.40-1.50 1.25-1.50 1.50- 
1.25-1.35 1.40-1.50 1.25-1.50 1.50- 
1.25-1.35 1.40-1.50 1.25-1.50 1.50- 
1.25-1.35 1.40-1.50 1.25-1.50 1.50- 
1.25-1.35 1.40-1.50 1.25-1.50 1.50- 
1.25-1.35 1.40-1.50 1.25-1.50 1.50- 
1.25-1.35 1.40-1.50 1.25-1.50 1.50- 
1.25-1.35 1.40-1.50 1.25-1.50 1.50- 
1.25-1.35 1.40-1.50 1.25-1.50 1.50- 
1.25-1.35 1.40-1.50 1.25-1.50 1.50- 


There is, however, a variation in the fine- 
ness of a given grade as produced by the 
different manufacturers. A study of the 
relative grades indicates that there are no 
exact and accepted standards for each grade 
by the trade. 

The imported whiting shows a similar 
variation in the percentage of coarse mate- 
rial as indicated by the sieve tests. In the 
imported article sod for the putty trade, 
corresponding to the commercial grade, there 
is a somewhat smaller percentage of coarse 
material. The imported whiting sold for 
uses to which the domestic gilders, extra 
gilders and paris white are commonly put 
shows relatively the same quantity of coarse 
material as that used in the domestic. Im- 
ported whiting is largely sold by sample 
rather than by grade. Different consumers 


TABLE 5—WHITING OR PARIS WHITE, DRY, GROUND, BOLTED OR PRECIPITATED, AND CHALK, GROUND, BOLTED OR PRE- 


1923 
Quantity, Ib. 











Imported from Value 
Belgium ....... Se We eee el 25,964,700 $78,997 
rn is oor 8 ro ee 17,965,891 52,438 
United Kingdom .................. 34,663,863 390,868 
Se Ear Ses 3,248,510 16,551 
Germany 1,004,593 9,265 
Sweden .... 10,956 45 
All other countries.................. 150,907 8,157 
Warehouse withdrawals® ...... 550,721 2,549 

SC) MARC ae ToS se oe CT 53,560,141 $258,780 


1The imports for 1927 are exclusive of precipitated chalk. 


5 Not shown separately after 1924. 


CIPITATED: IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES? 








1 1925 1926 1927 

Quantity, lb. Value Quantity, Ib. Value Quantity, lb. Value Quantity, lb. Value 
32,456,110 $92,529 34,891,895 $104,159 237,450,147 $95,835 43,814,000 $121,770 
17,300,520 53,786 19,122,845 56,525 19,407,387 50,687 14,856,000 46,163 
2,588,696 75,918 3,579,070 105,588 3,506,425 90,775 434,000 3,823 
6,017,497 25,816 4,855,962 26,488 42,508,476 *15,632 2,474,000 17,685 
711,004 11,311 839,308 10,176 517,006 7,582 80,000 798 
se ae art Ge tee 100,227 476 1,888,902 8,413 1,862,000 8,758 
205,864 1,398 101,101 1,211 561,490 4,221 110,000 940 

1,104,916 GAN 55 geek go ee pkes ss 1 pb eee 

60,384,607 $266,215 63,490,408 $304,623 65,839,833 $273,145 63,630,000 $199,937 


2 Includes Luxemburg. * England only. 


4Includes Faroe Islands. 
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use different grades for the same purpose, 
and for many uses considerable variation in 
the grade is permissible. Until definite 
standards are established for each grade and 
until they are generally adopted, comparison 
of the various types by grade does not ap- 
pear feasible. 

Table 8 shows the sales by grades of do- 
mestic whiting for the calendar year 1926. 
The figures were obtained from the five do- 
mestic manufacturers producing whiting for 
sale, i.e., the five covered by the cost inquiry. 


TABLE 8—WHITING: DOMESTIC SALES, 
BY GRADES, 1926 





Grade Quantity, Ib. Value Unit value 
Commercial ...... 24,585,440 $222,295,28 $0,009041 
Gilders . wscoee 17,638,740 168,252.57 .009538 
Extra gilders.... 35,085,400 348,980.25  .009946 
Paris white ...... 33,369,985 359,058.19  .010759 

Tete 110,679,565 $1,098,586.29 $0.009925 


Costs of Production 

UNITED STATES—From July 5 to No- 
vember 29, 1927, representatives of the com- 
mission obtained from the five domestic 
companies producing whiting for sale, cost 
of production data, which were in each in- 
stance checked to the books of record. For 
four of these companies the data obtained 
were for the calendar year 1926, and for the 
other company they cover the period De- 
cember 1, 1925, to November 30, 1926. The 
cost data of all five companies were used in 


calculating the weighted average domestic 
cost. 


Because of the inadequacy of the cost data 
of the companies producing whiting for their 
own consumption, costs for such firms are 
not included in the commission’s cost data. 

BELGIUM—During August and Septem- 
ber, 1926, representatives of the commission 
obtained costs of production data from the 
two Belgian companies manufacturing whit- 
ing as their main and practically only output. 
The cost data obtained from one of these 
companies are for the calendar year 1926 
and the first six months of 1927. The cost 
data obtained from the other company are 
for the first six months of 1927; and the 
comparison of foreign and domestic costs 
is based on the weighted average costs of the 
two companies for the latter period. 


Comparison of Costs of Production in 
the United States and Belgium 


The only comparison possible to make in 
a statement of information that will not 
disclose the confidential operations of the 
individual manufacturer is a comparison of 
domestic and foreign cost items in percent- 
ages. Table 10 shows each item of cost in 
Belgium expressed as a percentage of the 
weighted average cost of the similar item in 
the United States. 

An attempt was made to determine the 
cost of the various grades of domestic whit- 
ing, but no satisfactory method has been 
found for determining such costs. 

Raw Material—In Belgium the raw mate- 
rial, chalk, is obtained from quarries oper- 
ated by the whiting manufacturers, and 
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TABLE 10—WHITING: COSTS OF PRODUCTION IN BELGIUM EXPRESSED AS 
PERCENTAGES OF COST IN THE UNITED STATES, COSTS 








United States Belgium 
Item 1926 1927, first 6 mo. 
Per cent 
I I A a oa cas asp treenctoen ub esgion eat 100 5.10 
Factory expense— 
ee ee Gee OUR Se eee en ee ONE ni eae 100 21.81 
AER GAN ES SS SEE EES EE ee eee Eee ae ee 100 43.21 
ENDER GEE LIT Te ESA EE SDN OA OO ER LTD 100 83.76 
Cr arn ae, ims GO GR SR ssn gtneee, snot intone 100 60.10 
Sm Ma NN naa spice than ants aeeton came tatnnpot 100 10.95 
SP ear enn oa sacs ceneeecinnnneawenaceenenioeracss 100 40.36 
General and administrative expense— 
I a5 ee scence Opened cates cr eoeooenpimreeennentin oy engea ing 100 5.06 
WO aR ANNs ON rata ec ceasacedanccpsnunseteestenanraceadesessnctoersntnarindte 100 33.91 
pS SERIES ae reneee perenne Pee, MASE Seana nener enn an setter der 100 32.50 
ESSELTE LL TT LI LE COLE eR APO er I 100 23.18 
orale pak bce cpl pce eh eons iatntsngrescematieniesnn 100 44.74 
Total general and administrative expense...............-----------------------0e-eeeeeeteeee tte 100 22.64 
‘Toe Get of  nrodactitie ns nih ss 100 25.91 
Imputed interest ......................cec-ccecececsecscsceeeeeeateecseatensnecensnesecensnssenseensnennensaaseeenaeesesees 100 74.27 
Total cost of production, including imputed interest. ............-.-.-.--------+--++-00++ 100 28.42 


located adjacent to the plants. The cost of 
the raw material is made up of two items, 
the cost of quarrying the crude chalk, and a 
depletion or a royalty charge on the chalk 
deposits. 

All crude chalk produced in the United 
States is imported and comes chiefly from 
France and England. Transportation charges 
on the crude chalk make up over 50% of its 
landed cost at domestic plants. 

The raw material charge in Belgium 
amounts to 5.82% of the total cost of pro- 
duction, as compared with 30.25% in the 
United States. 


General and Administrative Costs—The 
general overhead for Belgian plants is allo- 
cated between whiting and crude chalk and 
lime, according to the ratio of the value of 
sales of these products. The sale of crude 
chalk and lime, however, made up a very 
small part of the total sales of the two com- 
panies from which cost data were obtained. 
All items of selling expense have been de- 
ducted from general and administrative ex- 
pense for both foreign and domestic com- 
panies. In the United States, the five com- 
panies from which cost data were obtained 
produce whiting only, so that no adjustments 
or allocations were necessary. 


The figure for depreciation in both the 
domestic and foreign costs is based on the 
original cost value. One domestic company 
rented its plant and no depreciation charge 
was allowed, the rent charged being used in 
lieu of depreciation. Another domestic firm 
carried no depreciation charge on its books; 
the rate used was that of two companies 
using similar types of equipment. The aver- 
age rate for buildings and equipment for the 
domestic plants was 5.58%. 

Depreciation was not charged on the books 
of either of the Belgian plants for which 
costs were obtained. For them, depreciation 
of domestic plants for which such data were 
available were used. The depreciation on 
buildings for the Belgian plants was calcu- 
lated at 3% and for equipment at a rate of 
84%. 

Imputed interest for both domestic and 
foreign costs was calculated on the depre- 
ciated original value of buildings and equip- 
ment. 


The rate used for imputed interest in the 
Belgian costs is 7%, which approximates the 
yield of standard long-time bonds in Bel- 
gium in 1927. 


Marketing and Transportation 

Manufacturers of whiting in the United 
States sell most of their output directly to 
the consumers. Imported whiting is pur- 
chased outright by the importers and most 
of it is sold by them direct to the consuming 
trades. Some of the imported whiting is 
warehoused, but most of it moves direct 
from dock to consumer. A relatively small 
amount of both the domestic and imported 
is sold to jobbers. There are no important 
differences in the methods of marketing the 
domestic and the imported article. 

Ports of Entry of All Whiting—Informa- 
tion on the imports of whiting by ports in 
1926 was compiled by the commission from 
consular invoices covering over 53,000,000 Ib. 
New York is the leading port, 29,702,566 Ib. 
or nearly 56% of the total imports entering 
through that city; Boston ranks second, with 
8,014,469 Ib. or 15% of the total; and Phila- 
delphia, third, with 6,095,200 lb. or nearly 
12% ; about 11% was entered by the way of 
Pacific ports. Table 11 shows the imports of 
whiting in 1926 by ports. 


TABLE 11—WHITING: IMPORTS DURING 
1926, BY PORTS OF ENTRY 


Port of entry Quantity, lb. Pct. of total 


RON OI co ialiciitaninteincaiinn 29,702,566 55.9 
pS EE ane 8,014,469 15.1 
pee 6,095,200 11.5 
ey ON Pee 2,563,226 4.8 
San ‘Feeneisco: ...............,. 2,307,002 4.3 
I i isccid sci cacersotires 1,596,534 3.0 
BS a clean 896,139 1.7 
eG SND iste 552,140 1.0 
I a dhe atacinn 527,363 1.0 
i, ° 7 ees 337,965 6 
i. | URE 133,375 “a 
CGhasseston, S, C.............:. 132,000 oa 
UII cncsnndesceiossoyeseiuee 121,000 Pr 
ETE rare 101,763 a 
p S| SEE AIT 40,656 an 
eae Eee er 22,156 an 
NN Rie eee 21,555 a 
= OE ia een eee 4,965 

=} AL te Se on 53,170,074 100.0 


Ports of Entry of Belgian Whiting—All 
ocean shipments of Belgian whiting are made 
by way of Antwerp. Of the shipments to 
the United States during the first half of 
1927, over 58% was entered by way of New 
York, 15% by way of Philadelphia, and 10% 
by way of Boston. 
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TABLE 12—BELGIAN WHITING: EXPORTS 
TO THE UNITED STATES DURING 
THE FIRST HALF OF 1927, BY 
PORTS OF ENTRY 

Quantity, lb. 


Port of entry Pct. of total 











tS A eee eae 10,813,563 58.2 
Philadelphia ...................,-. 2,860,645 15.4 
Boston 1,810,770 9.7 
eae 984,574 5.3 
ING TICOENS. oss cs: 793,656 4.3 
San Francisco ..........::..... 380,183 2.0 
Los Angeles 239,750 1.3 
| RRR eet 165,345 9 
ERE eee 132,276 a 
iy ee eee 121,253 mf 
Oakland, Portland, and 

Charleston, S. -C..:....... 269,953 1.5 

I at eae BF ae *18,571,968 100.0 


*Exclusive of 1,226,860 lb. for which adequate 
data were not available. 

Table 12 shows the exports of Belgian 
whiting to the United States during the first 
six months of 1927, by ports of entry. 

Transportation and Other Charges to New 
York—Table 13 shows transportation 
charges by the leading ports of entry and 
the weighted average transportation cost of 
Belgian whiting shipped to the United States 
during the first six months of 1927. The 
data shown in Table 13 were compiled from 
consular invoices. 


TABLE 13—WHITING: 


Rock Products 


43,000,000 Ib. of whiting imported in 1926, 
shows that New York consumes the largest 
quantity of imported whiting, namely, 43% 
or 18,792,231 lb. Boston ranks second with 
14%, and Philadelphia third with 12%. 

TABLE 15—DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTED 
WHITING IN THE PRINCIPAL CONSUM- 


ING CENTERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE YEAR 1926 















Per cent 
City or district Quantity, Ib. of total 
Wew Yor <o2230 eee 18,792,231 43 
Boston .... 6,264,077 14 
NS SEA arme meres Tre 5,011,262 12 
oe EERE ok eis al gee er ere 3,132,039 7 
Baltimore 1,252,815 
DMT (55 a Se 1,252,815 3 
Atlantic ports south of Balti- 
more and Gulf ports.................. 1,252,815 3 
Patslie GONG moc as ces 6,264,077 15 
TW a a aoe 43,222,131 100 


The principal ports of entry are also the 
principal centers of consumption for both 
the domestic and the imported whiting. No 
domestic whiting is shipped to the Pacific 
coast; there the requirements are supplied 
by the imports. The sales of domestic whit- 
ting in the southern states are relatively 
small and the imports of whiting by way of 


TRANSPORTATION AND OTHER CHARGES ON IMPORTS INTO 


THE UNITED STATES FROM os So THE FIRST HALF OF 1927 
(Per 10 ; 














Weighted 
aes 2 y are New York Philadelphia Boston Other ports average, all ports 
Es Ena Sen te $0.0297 $0.0264 $0.0209 $0.0313 $0.0286 
OR SN a et tee 177 .1781 -1823 -2026 .1824 
Insurance -0022 -0021 .0021 -0024 .0021 
REARS COR SS ee .0018 .0021 .0025 .0039 .0023 
Miscellaneous charges .............. .0112 .0095 .0086 -0128 .0110 

Total $0.2227 $0.2182 $0.2164 $0.2530 $0.2264 
Quantity imported, Ib. .......... 10,813,563 2,860,644.87 1,810,770.26 3,086,991.15 *18,571,969.28 


*1,226,859.90 Ib. of whiting excluded from total, because adequate data were not available. 


Consuming Centers 


Detailed figures showing the consumption 
of domestic whiting cannot be published 
without revealing the individual operations 
of the domestic manufacturers. Information 
obtained from the sales records of all the 
domestic manufacturers producing whiting 
shows that of the total sales 14.3% was con- 
sumed at Boston, 9.3% at New York, and 
Philadelphia ranked third. Of the 1926 sales 
of domestic whiting, 52% was used in Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, and 14% in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. Close to 50% of the total 
sales was consumed in Boston, New York 
City, Philadelphia and neighboring places. 
Table 14 shows the sales distribution of do- 
mestic whiting in the calendar year 1926 by 
states. 

TABLE 14—SALES DISTRIBUTION OF 


DOMESTIC WHITING BY __ STATES, 
DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 


























Sales Pct. of 
State in pounds total 
MORAN 2 19,651,200 17.76 
Pennsylvania 15,350,200 13.87 
New York 11,662,000 10.54 
SESS 11,625,200 10.50 
A an 11,559,000 10.44 
ee re ee 11,342,200 10.25 
Connecticut 9,470,200 8.55 
ENS SO eae Na ee ae 6,195,800 5.59 
SENSES oe RR eee ee oe EE 4,978,800 4.50 
Indiana 3,876,200 3.50 
Maryland 1,224,200 1.11 
Wisconsin 
West Virginia® } -..- 2. 3,317,400 3.00 
Minnesota 
All other states 429,165 .39 
Total 110,679,565 100.00 


Table 15, giving the distribution of over 


the southern ports constitute a small part of 
the total imports. Consequently the part 
of both the domestic and imported whiting 
that moves to interior points in the United 
States incurs practicalty-the same transpor- 
tation costs. 


Comparison of Costs at Principal 
Markets 


A comparison of the costs of production 
in the United States and Belgium at the 
principal markets, namely, New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, shows that the maxi- 
mum increase in duty of 50% of the duty 
provided for in paragraph 20 of Title I of 
the act of 1922 will not equalize the differ- 
ences in costs between these two countries. 

Where the maximum increase of 50% pro- 
vided for in Title I does not equalize the 
differences in costs of production in the 
United States and the principal competing 
country, the statute requires the application 
of subdivision (b) of section 315, Title III. 
This provides that in the event that the 
maximum increase of 50%, as provided in 
subdivision (a), does not equalize the ascer- 
tained difference in costs of production, the 
ad valorem duty «shall be based upon the 
American selling price as defined in sub- 
division (f) of section 402 of the act of 
1922. Information obtained in this investi- 
gation indicates that a change in the basis of 
assessment of the 25% ad valorem duty 
from foreign market value to American sell- 
ing price fails to equalize production costs 
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in the United States and in the principal 
competing country. 


Precipitated Chalk 


Rates of Duty—Precipitated chalk has 
been dutiable under the last three general 


tariff acts as follows: 

Act of 1922, paragraph 20: Chalk or whiting 
or paris white: Dry, ground, bolted, or 
precipitated, 25% ad valorem; 
of 1913, paragraph 15: Chalk, precipitated, 
suitable for medicinal and toilet purposes, 
25% ad valorem; * * 

13: Chalk, when 


of 1909, paragraph 
ground, bolted, precipitated naturally | or 


artificially, or otherwise prepared; * 
le per lb. * 


On February 18, 1927, the commission re- 
ceived an application for an investigation of 
whiting. This investigation, ordered May 26, 
1927, was extended to include precipitated 
chalk. Representatives of the commission 
obtained cost data from each of the two 
domestic manufacturers of precipitated 
chalk, and checked all figures to the books 
of record. The field work was started in 
July, 1927, and was carried on in conjunc- 
tion with field work on whiting. A field 
trip to obtain further information was also 
made in March, 1928. 


In September, 1927, a representative of the 
commission obtained cost data from the prin- 
cipal producer of precipitated chalk in Eng- 
land, and checked the figures to the books of 
record of that firm. 


Act 


Act 


Description and Uses 


Precipitated chalk is a fine white powder, 
composed of microscopic crystals of calcium 
carbonate. It is odorless and tasteless, and 
nearly insoluble in water and is character- 
ized by its high degree of fineness and the 
absence of gritty or other foreign matter. 
Its principal use is in the preparation of 
tooth pastes and powder. Other uses are 
(1) in the manufacture of cigaret and other 
tissue papers, (2) in the preparation of 
shaker salt, (3) as a neutralizing agent in 
fermentation processes, and (4) for medici- 
nal purposes. 


Precipitated chalk should not be confused 
with “by-product precipitated chalk” ob- 
tained in the course of chemical operations, 
principally from the preparation of caustic 
soda from soda ash and lime. By-product 
precipitated chalk, a product of inferior 
quality, is calcium carbonate containing a 
fraction of 1% alkali and is principally used 
as: a filler in the manufacture of rubber 
goods. 


The two raw materials used in the making 
of precipitated chalk are lime and carbon 
dioxide. Lime is obtained by calcining or 
burning limestone. It is produced on a large 
scale in the United States, the domestic out- 
put in 1925 being 4,510,000 tons, valued at 
$42,530,000. A specially selected grade is 
used in the preparation of precipitated chalk. 
Carbon dioxide is obtained as a by-product 
in “burning” lime. Another commercial 
source of carbon dioxide is the flue gas 
arising from coke-fired boilers. 
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Domestic Production and Consumption 

Size of Industry and Location of Plants— 
The Lowell H. Palmer Chemical Works 
began to manufacture precipitated chalk in 
1913 at York, Penn. The West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Co. began production at 
Piedmont, W. Va. (postoffice at Luke, Md.), 
in 1921. As there are only two manufactur- 
ers, a statement of the domestic plant ca- 
pacity is omitted from the public statement. 

Method of Manufacture—Burnt limestone 
or quicklime (chemically known as calcium 
oxide) is slaked with water. The resulting 
calcium hydroxide is diluted and passed 
through fine screens or other devices to re- 
move the undissolved and insoluble particles, 
and is then treated with carbon dioxide, 
which combines with the calcium hydroxide, 
giving an insoluble precipitate of calcium 
carbonate. The carbonation process is car- 
ried out under exact and carefully controlled 
conditions, either in open towers at atmos- 
pheric pressure or in closed vessels pro- 
vided with agitators under superatmospheric 
pressure. The precipitate of calcium car- 
bonate is filtered, and the filter cake is dried 
in hot-air tunnels. After disintegrating, the 
finished article is packed in paper-lined bags 
or barrels for shipment. 


Production and Consumption—Official fig- 
ures are not available on the domestic pro- 
duction of precipitated chalk. Production 
figures for 1926 gathered in the commission’s 
investigation cannot be published without re- 
vealing the operations of the individual man- 
ufacturer. The annual consumption was esti- 
mated at 5,000,000 Ib. in 1922 by C. H. 
Palmer, of the L. H. Palmer Chemical 
Works, in a statement before the Senate 
Finance Committee in that year. 

Competitive or Substitute Products— 
There are no important substitutes for pre- 
cipitated chalk in its principal uses. 


England, France, Germany and Belgium 
manufacture precipitated chalk for export. 
Official production figures for these coun- 
tries are not published. England is a larger 
producer than the United States. 


Imports—Imports of precipitated chalk 
were not separately reported under the tariff 
act of 1909. Under the tariff act of 1913, 
imports of precipitated chalk “suitable for 
medicinal and toilet purposes” were reported 
by value for the period October 4, 1913, to 
December 31, 1918; the annual value of these 
imports ranged from a minimum of $26,312 
in 1914 to a maximum of $41,793 in 1916. 
Imports of other precipitated chalk were in- 
cluded with ground chalk or whiting. Under 
the act of 1922, imports were first separately 


TABLE 16.—PRECIPITATED CHALK: 


Rock Products 


reported for 1927, when they amounted to 
2,766,401 Ib. Imports for the year 1926 were 
compiled by the commission from consular 
invoices and amounted to 3,132,527 Ib. 

Table 16 shows imports of precipitated 
chalk by countries of origin for the calendar 
years 1926 and 1927. 

Principal Source of Imports—England is 
the principal source of imports of precipi- 
tated chalk. In the years 1926 and 1927 over 
80% of the imported product originated in 
England. 





Grades of Precipitated Chalk 


The three leading grades of precipitated 
chalk recognized in the trade are extra light, 
light, and heavy. These grades differ princi- 
pally in density. Domestic production and 
imports are largely of the “light” grade. The 
grade known as heavy is produced and im- 
ported in relatively small quantities. One 
domestic plant produces only the light pre- 
cipitated chalk, and the other plant all three 
grades. The precipitated chalk used in phar- 
maceuticals, which constitutes a small part 
of the total consumption, is known as the 
USP, and must conform to the specifications 
of the United States Pharmacopoeia. The 
entire production of one of the domestic 
plants meets the USP requirements, and it 
is understood that most of the imported 
article is also of this quality. 

The principal use of precipitated chalk is 
in the preparation of tooth pastes and pow- 
ders. The tooth paste manufacturers use 
different grades of precipitated chalk. Indi- 
vidual manufacturers of tooth pastes have 
their own standards of quality. There are no 
exact and accepted standards and methods 
of testing in the dentifrice trade for precipi- 
tated chalk. The various tests used in the 
determination of quality include the density 
test, sedimentation test, wet bulk, alkalinity, 
fineness, flotation, and the capacity to give a 
dental paste of the desired consistency when 
used in a definite quantity. 


Comparability of Domestic and Im- 
ported Product 

The trade and consumers generally main- 
tain that the imported English precipitated 
chalk is superior to most of the domestic 
product for the preparation of tooth pastes. 
One point of superiority of the imported 
article is its capacity to form a paste of a 
consistency that will not spread or flatten 
out when extruded from the tube. One of 
the domestic manufacturers is now pro- 
ducing precipitated chalk reported to be 
equal to that of the English product for use 
in dentifrices. 


IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES, 1926 AND 1927 





























1926——— 1927. 
Quantity Foreign Unit Quantity Foreign Unit 
_ Imported from— pounds value value pounds value value 
England 2,611,847 $82,774 $0.032 12,300,295 $72,375 $0.031 
Germany 245,200 5,653 .023 57,991 1,487 .026 
France 99,915 202 -002 195,274 4,954 025 
Belgittia: 23a 122,337 248 .002 55,115 93 002 
Other countries...................... 53,228 1,237 .023 157,726 3,729 -024 
Total 3,132,527 $90,114 $0.029 2,766,401 $82,638 $0.030 





1 United Kingdom. 
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Prices 


Chemical Markets publishes quotations on 
two grades of precipitated chalk, namely, 
the light and heavy; the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter gives quotations on the extra light, 
light, and heavy grades. As_ previously 
stated, the principal grade consumed in the 
United States is the light precipitated chalk. 
Quotations in recent years on the light and 
extra light grades show a spread of less 
than 1% per pound. 

Table 17 gives the wholesale, spot prices 
of light and extra light precipitated chalk 
in the New York market for 1913, and for 
the period 1922 to April, 1928, by quarters. 


TABLE 17—PRECIPITATED CHALK: 
WHOLESALE SPOT PRICES IN 
NEW YORK MARKET, 1913 
AND 1922-1928 (APRIL)* 


(Cents per pound) 





Year and month Light Extra light 
1913— 
I hs ns vrcconcresestidinlnaiatate 4 -4% Not quoted 
PS ee ae eae ase some 4 -4¥% Not quoted 
cn aos a dxatchacenncioed 4 -4% Not quoted 
NI seca ccrieteaeteniacags 4 -4Y% Not quoted 
1922— 
SRO ascnsscxs oil ea aisaceceomstic 3 -3% 3Y-4% 
Ape 334 344y 
MUA oc scanlansys cecibesuahiagremonners> -3% 34-4% 
aCe note See ee 3 -3% 344-4% 
1923— 
314-4%4 
4%-5 
4%-5 
4%-5 
444-5 
4%4-5 
44-5 
4%4-5 
Janaary Y4- 4%-5 
foo RRSP eat cmanneimmes A 4%4-5 
(| > sree EERE Eee 44-5 
ES ETRE oe eee AOE 3%4-4Y% 4 -414 
1926— 
1 ES aee ean renee 3%4-4Y% 4 -4% 
fA ee 4 -5% 44U4-4% 
) > 8 SERS ee aren 4 -5% 44%4-4% 
NS =e eer eer ee ee 4 -5% 44-44% 
1927— 
g) ONT ae Pam see Bee Pree ee 4 -5% 44-44% 
— J Ae Seka bai ee . i> yer ps 
POUT: «oases seneensnnnesinensssaenatvasensseecses “5% 4-434 
OS ee ee ee oe ae 4 -5% 44-44% 
1928— 
Fee toe Dae Cee Deano eer 4 -5% 444-4% 
— Baek, ai <thins turecncegeede tee 4 -5% 44-44% 
| Ee Sie Sree Stor wees 
CORRES fs Ficcies dics mnineesion 


*Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 

The commission obtained actual receipts 
from the books of the two domestic manu- 
facturers. The weighted average selling price 
of the total domestic sales is not far from 
the c.i.. New York value of the English 
precipitated chalk. The selling price of the 
imported article was, however, considerably 
higher than that of the domestic product. 


Costs of Production 


Cost data were obtained from the two 
domestic producers of precipitated chalk in 
November, 1927, and from the other in 
March, 1928. Both sets of figures were 
checked to the books of record of companies 
furnishing them. For one firm the period 
covered was January 1 to September 30, 
1926, and for the other, November 1, 1925, 
to October 31, 1926. The weighted average 
of the two companies for the indicated pe- 
riods is used as the domestic cost of pro- 
duction for purposes of this investigation. 

In September, 1927, the commission’s rep- 
resentative in Europe obtained from the 
principal producer in England cost of pro- 
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duction data and checked the figures to the 
books of record of that producer. This firm 
exports most of the precipitated chalk from 
Great Britain, and makes most of the pre- 
cipitated chalk imported into the United 
States. The cost data cover the calendar 
year 1926. 

Table 18 shows the percentage that each 
item of cost is of the total unit cost of pro- 
duction in the United States and in England. 
The publication of actual costs for either 
the United States or for England would re- 
veal the costs of individual manufacturers. 

TABLE 18.—PRECIPITATED CHALK: 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN COSTS— 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
BY ITEM 


Percentage 
of total cost 


























Item Domestic Foreign 
ol, ee ee 13:22 12.71 
Factory expenses— 

Labor, including superintendence 23.55 17.22 

Repairs and maintenance.............. 5.37 10.22 

Power, including coke or coal...... 13.64 23.48 

AIR ORIN fio ch cic nes cvececsasicenses 19.01 19.98 

Other factory expenses.................. 5.37 94 

Total factory expenses.............. 66.94 71.84 
General and administrative expenses— 

RMR -OININOS oa cas 72 1.58 

Office salaries and expenses.......... 4.55 3.54 

SIE eee OLE ore Soe 6.61 3.87 

SS Se eee 1.24 any, 

Other, including taxes.................. 41 1.25 

Total general and administra- 

ae i ans ie eee 16.53 10.81 
Cost of production exclusive of im- 

RI RN 5 sno cen cstkonns 69 95.36 
Tenpated -dnterest i 3.31 4.64 
Cost of production including im- 

SOIR IR ii a oss ectemnannes 00.00 100.00 

Methods of Marketing—The domestic 


manufacturers and the importers sell pre- 
cipitated chalk direct to the consuming in- 
dustries. Shipments to the principal con- 
suming points are made in carload lots; to 
the smaller consuming centers, in less than 
carload lots. Practically all precipitated 
chalk that is imported into the United States 
from England is handled by one firm in New 
York. The domestic article is shipped in 
paper-lined barrels. Invoices of imported 
English precipitated chalk show that about 
80% is shipped in calico-lined bags and the 
remainder in barrels. Aside from contain- 
ers, there are no important differences in 
handling the domestic and the imported 
product. 


Consuming Centers—Detailed information 
on the distribution of sales by quantity to 
each consuming point was obtained by the 
commission from the books of record of the 
two domestic manufacturers. Information on 
the distribution of imports of the principal 
importer handling nearly all of the imported 
English chalk was also obtained. The publi- 
cation of the details of distribution of sales 
of the two-domestic producers and of the 
imported English chalk would reveal the 
operations of individual firms. The data at 
hand show that New York is the principal 
consuming center for both the domestic and 
the imported article. A larger percentage of 
the total imports of precipitated chalk than 
of the total sales of the domestic product is 
sold in New York. The domestic article is 
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TABLE 19.—PRECIPITATED ce, 7 IMPORTS BY CUSTOM acne aes 7s 1926 AND 1927 
192 


192 

















Per cen 

_ Quantity Unit Percentof Quantity Unit of total 

Custom district pounds Value value total quantity pounds Value value = quantity 
New York. .-2,747,437 $83,869 $0.031 87.71 2,507,416 $75,604 $0.030 90.64 
Boston .......... .. 177,452 368 .002 Subd! esedekes aaa > lgtectason (ee 
Los Angeles........ AS son OE aa ee 112,000 2,447 -022 4.05 
Maryland .......... 62,700 659 -011 2.00 22,400 693 .031 81 
San Francisco.... 51,406 1,966 .038 1.64 51,660 1,615 -031 1.87 
New Orleans...... 45,360 1,675 .037 1.45 20,160 731 .036 Py 
Philadelphia ...... 24,560 809 -033 78 40,439 1,280 -032 1.46 
All other.............. 23,612 768 .033 BP fe 12,326 268 .022 44 
OtGE 523400 3,132,527 $90,114 $0.029 100.00 2,766,401 $82,638 $0.030 100.00 


more widely distributed than the imported. 

Ports of Entry—About 83% of the im- 
ports of precipitated chalk originates in 
England and is exported mainly from Bris- 
tol. In the years 1926 and 1927 nearly 90% 
of the imports were through the port of 
New York. 

Table 19 shows imports of precipitated 
chalk by customs districts. 

Transportation and Other Charges from 
England to New York—A study of trans- 
portation charges on English chalk was made 
from the invoices by the commission. Table 
20 shows the transportation charges on 
2,234,848 lb. of English precipitated chalk 
for the year 1926 from Birmingham, Eng- 
land, to New York. 


TABLE 20—PRECIPITATED CHALK: 
TRANSPORTATION CHARGES FROM 
ENGLAND TO NEW YORK, 1926 


(Cents per 100 Tb.) 











Talend: tret@nt | 23... eee $0.194 
Shipping charges to port.... .012 
Ocean freight ...... .398 
fs RN eR  ae SRS Pe Pala Sree -016 

Total. $0.620 





Freight Rates on Precipitated Chalk from 
Domestic Plants to Neu York—Table 21 
shows freight rates on precipitated chalk 
from domestic plants located at York, Penn., 
and Luke, Md., to New York, the principal 
port of entry, and the chief consuming cen- 
ter for both the domestic and imported prod- 
uct. The bulk of the domestic production is 
shipped in carload lots; smaller quantities 
in less than carload lots. Carload and less 
than carload lot rates are given for purposes 
of comparison. 

TABLE 21—PRECIPITATED CHALK: ALL 
RAIL FREIGHT RATES FROM YORK, 


PENN., AND LUKE, MD.. TO NEW YORK, 
PRINCIPAL CENTER OF CONSUMPTION 


(Per 100 Ib.) 
To—New York 


Less than 
From— Car lots car lots 
Vor: ene: cee ee ae $0.34 $0.44 
ye ae | eeberiar er ee eels ae .395 .565 


Comparison of Domestic and 
Foreign Costs 

Comparison of domestic and foreign costs 
of production, including imputed interest and 
transportation costs to New York, the prin- 
cipal consuming market, indicates that the 
minimum duty permissible under section 315, 
12%4% ad valorem, is more than sufficient to 
equalize the differences in costs of domestic 
and foreign precipitated chalk. 

[The foregoing is the most comprehensive 
survey of the manufacture and uses of whit- 
ing the editors know of—we have often been 
asked for such details of the industry—The 
Editors. ] 


South Carolina Granite Quarry 
to Make Crushed Stone 


HE CAPITAL GRANITE CO., Robt. 

G. Lassiter, Oxford, N. C., president, is 
a new concern recently come to Newberry 
county, and will operate a large quarry at 
Blairs in the eastern part of the county. 

Machinery of the most modern type is be- 
ing installed that is electrically propelled and 
will crush 40 cars of rock per day, accord- 
ing to information from H. B. St. Lawrence, 
the manager. 


Electric shovels for handling the crushed 
granite and large powerful electrically- 
driven crushers that crush large 5-ft. stones 
are also being installed at the plant at Blairs, 
which will be the largest in South Carolina. 

Mr. St. Lawrence comes from New York 
and is an experienced man, having been with 
the Capital Granite Co. for the past ll 
years.—Newberry (S.C.) Herald and News. 


Wagner Quarries Co. to Expand 
Water Shipments 


NSTALLATION of a new belt conveyor 
for the loading of stone at the new Wag- 
ner Quarries Co. dock, foot of Warren 
street, Sandusky, Ohio, has been started, it 
is stated, with the announcement that con- 
struction work on the dock proper has been 
completed. 

The loader, which will have a capacity of 
700 tons per hour, will be in operation 
about June 1, William J. Sprow, secretary 
and treasurer of the Wagner company, said. 
Previous announcement indicated the first 
of next month as the date on which shipping 
at the greatly increased capacity would be 
commenced. 

According to Mr. Sprow, 1,000,000 tons of 
rock will be shipped from the local dock 
annually, and in contrast to the 1000-ion 
boats in present use, freighters of from 5000 
tons up will be employed. To furnish the 
necessarily increased amount of stone, be- 
tween 75 and 100 men, and possibly more, 
will be added to the quarries forces. 

The dock, with its modern facilities for 
the speedy handling of stone products, is 
generally regarded as one of the most im- 
portant additions to industrial Sandusky 
made in recent years—one which will con- 
tribute a large share to present waterfront 
activity, in addition to swelling the scope 
and value of products shipped from the port. 
—Sandusky (Ohio) News. 
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Cement Association Holds Unique 
Ceremony at New York Meeting 


Formal Award of Safety Trophies Impressive 


N WEDNESDAY, May 23, near the 

conclusion of the business session of the 
Portland Cement Association’s spring meet- 
ing, other matters of urgent importance to 
the industry were laid aside for approxi- 
mately an hour in order to make formal 
award of the association’s safety trophies for 
1927. 

Earlier in the session the board of direc- 
tors in its report to the membership had 
declared : 

“The board takes unusual pleasure in the 
achievement of the ten mill organizations to 
receive this reward. 

“The magnificent example of these plants 
accounts largely for the fact that 66 operat- 
ing plants finished the first quarter of 1928 
without accident. 

“These results demonstrated to us that the 
trophy award has been a wise investment.” 

As President G. S. Brown of the associa- 
tion is president of the Alpha Portland Ce- 
ment Co., two of whose mills are among the 
winners, Mr. Brown found himself among 
the happy recipients on this occasion, and 
the place of presentor, usually occupied by 
the president of the association, was taken 
by David M. Kirk, president of the Crescent 
Portland Cement Co. Formal award of the 
trophy was made by him to the following 
mills : 

Alpha Portland Cement Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Plant No. 3, 

Martins Creek, Penn. 

Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Hull, Que. 
Cowell Portland Cement Co., Cowell, Calif. 


— Portland Cement Co., Bonner Springs, 
an. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Iola, Kan. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Plant No. 3, 

Newcastle, Penn. 

San Antonio Portland Cement Co., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
Universal Portland Cement Co., Duluth, 

Minn. 

The above mills were represented by the 
following delegates : 

Ironton (Ohio) mill—W. W. Hamilton, 
plant engineer, who has been in the employ 
of the Alpha company since June 1, 1920, 
and W. L. Patterson, mine foreman, in the 
employ of Alpha since August 1, 1908. Mr. 
Patterson, in charge of a limestone mine 650 
ft. below the surface, brought his force of 
75 men through with hardly a scratch. 

Martin’s Creek mill—Moses A. Evert, ma- 
chinist foreman, who cannot remember the 
last accident in the machine shop, several 
years ago. Mr. Evert was employed in 1907. 
Raymond Seas, foreman of power depart- 
ment, who has been with the Alpha organi- 








Winners of Portland Cement 
Association Trophies 
for 1927 


ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
Ironton (Ohio) plant. 
F. C. Brownstead, superintendent. 
Delegates: W. W. Hamilton, W. L. 
Patterson. 


ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
Martin’s Creek (Penn.) Plant No. 3. 
John L. White, superintendent. 
Delegates: Moses A. Evert, Raymond 
A. Seas. 


CANADA CEMENT CO., LTD., 
Belleville (Ont.) plant. 
J. H. Legate, superintendent. 
Delegates: Armstrong, Fred 
itehead. 


CANADA CEMENT CO., LTD., 
Hull (Que.) plant. 
Elmer French, superintendent. 
Delegates: F. W. Coleman, Napoleon 
Porrier. 


COWELL PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
Cowell (Calif.) plant. 
E. D. Barnett, superintendent. 
Delegates: H. G. Brann, Tony Avila. 


KANSAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
Bonner Springs (Kan.) plant. 
L. J. Wheeler, superintendent. 
oenees George Davenport, John 
itto. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
Iola (Kan.) plant. 
C. A. Swiggett, superintendent. 
Delegates: R. E. McDonald, R. D. 


Moritz. 
LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
New Castle (Penn.) No. 3 plant. 
W. H. Kleckner, superintendent. 
Delegates: J. H. McFall, Charles Schli- 


cher. 
SAN ANTONIO PORTLAND CEMENT 
CO., San Antonio (Tex.) plant. 
H. O. Rinehold, superintendent. 
Delegates: H. O. Rinehold, superin- 
tendent; S. F. Barrera, timekeeper. 
UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
Duluth (Minn.) plant. 
Ray S. Huey, superintendent. 
Delegates: H. M. Eyer, A. E. Miller. 














The P. C. A. trophy of the San Antonio 
Cement Co. 


zation since October 12, 1908. 

Belleville (Ont.) mill—W. J. Armstrong, 
chief clerk, who was employed in 1915, and 
Fred Whitehead, pattern maker, who went 
with the Canada company in 1916. 

Hull (Que.) mill—F. W. Coleman, ma- 
chine shop foreman (in service since 1916), 
and Napoleon Poirier, who speaks French. 
represented the French-speaking workers of 
the Hull mill. 

Cowell (Calif.) mill—H. G. Brann, night 
mill foreman, employed since 1921, and Tony 
Avila, machinist, employed since 1924. 

Bonner Springs (Kan.) mill — George 
Davenport, electric shovel operator, who en- 
tered the service of the Kansas company 
January 3, 1923, and John Ditto, general mill 
foreman, with the company since January 25, 
1923. 

Iola (Kan.) mill—R. E. McDonald, chief 
engineer, who went with the Iola plant in 
1907, and R. D. Moritz, master mechanic, 
employed there since 1904. 

New Castle (Penn.) mill—J. H. McFall, 
chemist, who went to work there in March, 
1914, and Charles Schlicher, chief clerk, em- 
ployed since May, 1901. 

San Antonio (Texas) mill—H. O. Rine- 
hold, superintendent, and S. F. Barrera, 
timekeeper. 


Duluth (Minn.) mill—H. M. Eyer, chief 
electrician, who was employed by the Uni- 
‘versal company and has never had an acci- 
dent in the electrical department since the 
mill started operation February 25, 1916; 
A. E. Miller, general foreman of packing, 
loading and sacks, who has been with the 
company since 1908. 

In formally presenting the trophies, Mr. 
Kirk emphasized the tremendous progress 
being made in safety work in the cement 
industry during the last few years, attribut- 
ing it largely to the better understanding 
between employer and employe. Mr. Kirk 
saw this as evident everywhere in the inter- 
est employers are now taking in the welfare 
of their men. He congratulated the delegates 
as ambassadors of industrial good will, and 
explained that as the actual trophies weighed 
16,000 Ib. and were much too large for watch 
charms, he was presenting each delegate with 
a large platinum print of the trophy as a 
souvenir of the occasion. 

Appropriate speeches of acceptance were 
made by the following, on behalf of the en- 
tire delegation: W. W. Hamilton, W. J. 
Armstrong, H. G. Brann, R. D. Moritz and 
George Davenport. More than 200 leading 
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Safety committee of the Canada Cement Co., Ltd., 
Plant No. 5, Belleville, Ont. 


Safety committee of Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Plant No. 3 New Castle, Penn. 


Safety committee of the San Antonio Portland Cement 
Co. San Antonio, Texas 


y 


Safety committee of the Alpha Portland Cement Co., 
Ironton, Ohio, plant 


‘Safety committee of the Alpha Portland Cement Co., 
Martins Creek, Penn. 


Safety committee of the Kansas Portland Cement Co., 
Bonner Springs, Kan., a subsidiary of the International 


Safety committee of the Canada Cement Co., Ltd., 
Plant No. 3, Hull, Que. 


Safety committee of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Iola, Kan., plant 














W. W. Hamilton 
Ironton Plant, Alpha P. C. 


W. L. Patterson 


executives and operating heads of the ce- 
ment industry witnessed the ceremony. 


Busy Week 


The mill representatives reached New 
York on Sunday, May 20, and proceeded to 
put in a busy week. On Monday evening 
they were the guests at a dinner party at the 
Engineers Club of J. B. John, chairman of 
the Committee on accident prevention of the 
Portland Cement Association; A. C. Tagge, 
president of the Canada Cement Co. and 
former chairman of the committee, and 
A. J. R. Curtis, committee secretary. After 
the dinner a general discussion on safety 
work was held, lasting until after 11 o’clock. 


The delegates were also guests at lunch- 
eons on Tuesday and Wednesday and at 
dinner on Wednesday. Several of them vis- 
ited local cement mills, and 14 of their num- 





F. W. Coleman 
Hull Plant, Canada Cement, Ltd. 


N. Poirier 


ber participated in the regional safety meet- 
ing of the Portland Cement Association at 


Easton, Penn., on Friday, May 25. The 


presence of this large group at the meeting 
helped representatives of the Lehigh Valley 
mills to visualize as never before the prog- 


ress being made by the association’s trophy 
contest. 


George Davenport and John Ditto, dele- 
gates from the mills of the Kansas Portland 


Cement Co., spent May 25 at the plant of 
the Knickerbocker Portland’ Cement Co. at 
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Hudson, N. Y., participating in a general 
safety rally held by the Knickerbocker mill 
organization in preparation for the June no- 
accident campaign. 


Lehigh Valley Cement Mills 
Hold Annual Safety 


Conference 


OWN in the Lehigh Valley, where the 
regional safety meeting idea of the port- 
land cement industry 
got its start and con- 


M. A. Evert 
Martins Creek Plant, Alpha P. C. 


Ray Seas 


tinues to flourish, a group of 200 assembled 
for the annual safety pow-wow on Friday, 
May 25. Hotel Easton, at Easton, Penn., 
was crowded for the occasion. R. B. For- 
tuin, assistant to the general manager of 
the Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. at 
Nazareth, acted as local chairman and was 
assisted by Russell Frame of the Alpha 
Portland Cement Co. of Easton and David 
Adam of the Lawrence Portland Cement Co. 
of Northampton, Penn. The main program 
features were as follows: 





H. G. Brann 
Cowell Portland Cement Co. 


Tony S. Avila 


What Made 1927 the Banner Year in Our 
Accident History—A. J. R. Curtis, assist- 
ant to general manager, Portland Cement 
Association. 

Introduction of visiting representatives of 
plants which won 1927 Association Safety 
Trophy. 
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How the Ironton Plant Won Their Trophy 
—W. W. Hamilton, plant engineer, Alpha 
Portland Cement Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Hazards of Electricity and How You Can 
Handle It with Safety—Fred B. Hunt, 
electrical engineer, Nazareth Portland Ce- 
ment Co. 

Duty of Foreman and Workmen to Co- 
operate with the Management to Encour- 
age Safety—William P. Gano, assistant 
manager, Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. 

Explosives, Dangerous But Safe—W. A. 
Turnback, Hercules Powder Co. 


Everybody’s Experience 


The following participated : 


Thomas Avnsoe, general superintendent, In- 
ternational Cement Corp., New York. 


Roy F. Weston, general superintendent, 


Allentown and Valley Forge Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Allentown, Penn. 

J. L. White, superintendent, Alpha Portland 
Cement Co., Martins Creek, Penn. 





W. J. Armstrong Fred Whitehead 
Belleville Plant, Canada Cement 


Edward Parry, safety director, Glens Falls 
Portland Cement Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Charles P. Benner, district safety inspector, 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, 

Penn. 

J. R. Cline, assistant superintendent, Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Co., Universal, 
Penn. 





John Ditto 


Geo. Davenport 
Kansas Portland Cement Co. 











R. E. McDonald 
Lehigh Portland 


R. D. Moritz 


H. H. Leh, superintendent, Lone Star Ce- 
ment Co., Nazareth, Penn. 

Alexander Morrow, quarry superintendent, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co., Northampton, 
Penn. 

W. E. Gehrie, safety engineer, Atlas Port- 
land Cement Co., Northampton, Penn. 

Moses A. Evert, foreman, Alpha Portland 
Cement Co., Martins Creek, Penn. 

W. J. Armstrong, Canada Cement Co., Belle- 
ville, Ont. 

Juia A. Weder, industrial nurse, 
Portland Cement Co., Egypt, Penn. 

M. K. Lichty, auditor, Lawrence Portland 
Cement Co., Northampton, Penn. 

David Adam, safety engineer, Lawrence 
Portland Cement Co., Northampton, Penn. 

G. B. Searlis, engineer, Nazareth Portland 
Cement Co., Nazareth, Penn. 

K. P. Abel, safety engineer, Penn.-Dixie 
Cement Corp. Plant No. 4. 

H. G. Kramer, safety engineer, Penn.-Dixie 
Cement Corp. Plant No. 5. 

Charles T. Roth, safety engineer, 
Dixie Cement Corp. Plant No. 6. 


Giant 


Penn- 


Safety Dinner—About 250 delegates at- 
tended the annual safety dinner of the Le- 
high Valley mills in the large banquet hall 
of Hotel Easton that evening. Joseph Brobs- 
ton, vice-president of the Nazareth Cement 
Co., one of the early members of the com- 
mittee on accident prevention of the Port- 
land Cement Association, presided as toast- 
master. Professor J. B. Hopkins of La- 
fayette College, at Easton, was the speaker 
of the evening. The plant orchestra of the 
Nazareth Portland Cement Co. furnished ex- 
cellent music during dinner. William P. 
Gano, assistant man- 
ager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dixie Cement 
Corp., sang a de- 
lightful solo and led 
the group singing. 

Throughout the en- 
tire meeting the need 
for intense organiza- 
tion was stressed if 
the mills of the Le- 
® high Valley group 
may expect to attain 
a perfect record dur- 
ing the June cam- 
paign. It was the 
opinion of scme of 
the sneakers that 





William P. Gano 


Penn.-Dixie 
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they would have to work very hard to equal 
last year’s record of six lost time accidents 
in the mills of the valley during the month. 
Every man present pledged himself to do 
everything in his power to bring his mill 
through June safely and to carry back to his 
organization a determination to work as long 
and as hard as necessary to put the campaign 
across in a manner worthy of the valley. 





J. A. McFall Charles Schlicher 
New Castle Plant, Lehigh P.C. 





H. O. Rinehold 


S. F. Barrera 
San Antonio Portland 


Indiana and Surrounding 
Cement Mills Hold 
Safety Meeting 


HE SEVEN CEMENT MILL organi- 

zations of Indiana, the Kosmos plant at 
Kosmosdale, Ky., and the Osborn (Ohio) 
plant of the Southwestern Portland Cement 
Co. joined in a regional safety meeting under 
the auspices of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation at Indianapolis, Ind., on Tuesday, 
June 5. 

All of the sessions held in the Indianapolis 
Athletic Club were enthusiastic and packed 
to the capacity of the room. D. S. MacBride, 
vice-president of the Indiana Portland Ce- 
ment Co., called the meeting to order as 
chairman of the local committee and wel- 
comed plant representatives. J. J. Oakes, 
superintendent of the Indiana company’s 
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plant at Greencastle, 
told of the interest 
displayed throughout 
his organization. 
Miss Mabel Jordan, 
safety director at 
Greencastle, read an 
interesting paper on 
the safety campaign 
which reduced acci- 
dents there by 50% 
in one year. 


W. H. Weitknecht, 
superintendent of the 
Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Co.’s plant at 
Mitchell, presided at 
the afternoon  ses- 
sion and brought 
with him a group of 
his competent assistants, many of whom par- 
ticipated in the discussions. Although it was 
impossible for A. C. Brown, vice-president 
and works manager of the Kosmos Portland 
Cement Co., to be present because of an 
emergency, Mr. Brown sent a delegation of 
25 men from the Kosmos mill by bus, under 
the leadership of G. L. Kirp, chemical engi- 
neer. Mr. Kirp described safety work at the 
mill and was able to point to a remarkable 
record of progress. 

The Louisville Cement Co. chartered a 
sleeper and sent a rousing delegation under 
works manager H. D. Baylor, personnel di- 
rector A. E. Snodgrass and assistant safety 
director C. L. Baylor. The delegation in- 
cluded the prize first-aid team of the Louis- 
ville company and the company’s “safety 
first” quartet. The first-aid team presented 
a demonstration of safety work under the 
direction of C. L. Baylor. The latter also 
read a paper describing safety organization 
methods in use by the Louisville company. 
President Speed of that company sent best 
wishes and regretted his inability to be 
present. 

O. R. Cornelius, paymaster of the South- 
western Portland Cement Co.’s plant at Os- 





Russell Frame 


Alpha Portland 





H. M. Eyer 
Daluth Plant, Universal 


A. E. Miller 











born, headed a delegation of several men 
from that organization. Mr. Cornelius, who 
represented W. T. Groner, superintendent, 
described the strenuous safety efforts being 
made by the Osborn organization and the 
surprising improvement from a poor record 
to one which promises this year to be among 
the best. Mr. Cornelius described the com- 
pany’s new bonus system by which every 
workman receives a 1% addition to his 
salary at the end of the month which is com- 
pleted free from accident. President Powell 
and vice-president Merrill are giving every 
help, according to the speaker, and rapid 
progress is therefore anticipated as a matter 
of course. 


The Universal Portland Cement Co.’s mills 
at Buffington were represented by a group of 
leading operating men led by J. H. Kemp- 
ster, general superintendent; F. H. Sass, 
employment manager; E. H. Noble, general 
foreman. Messrs. Kempster, Sass and Noble 
all made inspiring addresses and told of the 
great safety drive at Buffington since Jan- 
uary 1, since which time over 1,600,000 man- 
hours of work have been done without a 
single lost time accident. The enthusiasm 
of president Affleck, assistant to president 
Wilby and operating manager John Ahnfelt 
was mentioned as a primary factor in main- 
taining the interest of the 1600 workmen 
employed at Buffington. Unusual interest 
was displayed by those present in the strug- 
gle of the big mill to continue without acci- 
dents throughout the year. 

Other speakers were A. U. Miller, assist- 
ant mining engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Vincennes, and A. J. R. Curtis, assistant to 
general manager of the Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago. J. H. Kempster, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Universal Port- 
land Cement Co., acted as toastmaster of the 
safety rally and dinner in the evening, at 
which Judge William A. Hough, chairman 
of the Indiana Tax Commission, entertained 
the delegates splendidly with episodes from 
the life of James Whitcomb Riley and reci- 
tation of a number of Mr. Riley’s poems. 
Music was furnished by the Safety First 
Quartet of the Louisville Cement Co. 

The registration was as follows: 


Indiana Portland Cement Co., Greencastle, Ind. 
Lea Dodge, assistant chemist. 
Peter Hanson, mill foreman. 
Mabel Jordan, secretary safety committee. 
Henry L. Koessler, quarry foreman. 
D. S. MacBride, vice-president. 
John J. Oakes, superintendent. 


Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Kosmosdale, Ky. 
A. O. Ammons, shop foreman. 
Harry Anderson, electrician foreman. 
Ambrose Celletti, foreman. 
. A. Downs, construction department. 
R. L. Ferguson, chief chemist. 
H. M. Graybill, chief engineer. 
James M. Hedden, shift foreman. 
John H. Hendrick, foreman. 
B. F. Hoffman, repair foreman. 
J. M. Hopewell, foreman machine shop. 
George L. Kirp, chemical engineer. 
Tom Musselman, shift foreman. 
J. O. Rahn, riner superintendent. 
F. O. Ritchie, shipping clerk. 
G. W. Ritchie, foreman finishing department. 
G. M. Rodger, yard foreman. 
C. A. Russell, inspector. 
Allen E. Sauer, general representative. 
Maywood Schafer, raw grinding foreman. 
J. H. Smith, kiln-house foreman. 
W. Armour Smith, cost accountant. 
F. G. Tiedeman, purchasing agent. 
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Charles W. Troutman, quarry superintendent. 
ames Underwood, Sr., river foreman. 
. A. Wardrip, track department. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Mitchell, Ind. 
Walter Batchelor, repair man. 
r. J. D. Byrns, company surgeon. 
Bert Callier, boiler-room foreman. 
Bud Carman. 
Carl E. Chastain, mechanic. 
George F. Cooper, quarry foreman. 
Benjamin M. Hughes, repair man. 
N. G. Mather, packing-house foreman. 
A. N. Palmer, chief clerk. 
ar Pilman, quarry foreman. 
H. Purkhiser, assistant superintendent. 
J. B. Sims, general foreman. 
Otto Stewart, machinist. 
Walter Stroud, shop foreman. 
Noble T. Trueblood, shovel engineer. 
William F. Wiedner, quarry foreman. 
W. M. Weitknecht, superintendent. 


Louisvi’le Cement Co., Speed, Ind. 

H. D. Baylor, works manager. 

Claude L. Baylor, safety engineer. 

George W. Briner, foreman bag department. 

Paul Cleveland, bag house. 

Jesse G. Dorsey, rec- 
reation director. 
Fred Enders, powder 

foreman. 

James Hunebaugh, 
foreman. 

Jesse Hunebaugh 
sheet-metal fore 
man. 

George M. Johnson 
foreman. 

Elmer La Masters 
sheet-metal worker 

John Regan, repair 
foreman. 

Russell Smith, bag 
house. 

A. E. Snodgrass 
personnel dept. 
Todd Wathen, ma- 

chinist. 

Charkes Weabel. 
steamfitter. 

Southwestern Portland 
Cement Co., Os. 
born, CGhio 

Cecil Bell. 

O. R. Cornelius, pay- 
master. 

Harry D. Meredith 
chief electrician. 
R. L. Stewart, chem. 

ist. 


Universal Portland Ce. 
ment Co., Buffing: 
ton, Ind, 
O. C. Anderson, assistant superintendent. 
Thos. Cadman, assistant chief power department 
E. A. Christensen, superintendent P. L. and 
Sacks. 
. R. Decker, electrical foreman. 
. B. Harris, general mechanical foreman. 
. H. Kempster, general superintendent. 
John P. Kent, civil engineer. 
Louis Lohre, operating foreman. 
E. H. Noble, general foreman. 
F. H. Sass, superintendent safety and labor. 
Louis H. Wagner. 

Others Present ‘=F 
A. J. R. Curtis, Portland Cement Association. 
L. C. Miller, Portland Cement Association. 

A. U. Miller, assistant mining engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Vincennes, Ind. ‘ 
W. T. White, technical representative explosives 

department, Du Pont de Nemours and 
Co., Chicago, Ill. i. 


D.S. MacBride 


S41 


Pittsburgh Regional Safety 
Meeting Postponed 


HE REGIONAL SAFETY meeting of 

the Portland Cement Association, which 
was recently announced in Rock Propucts 
for Pittsburgh on Tuesday, June 19, has 
been postponed until a later date. It is hoped 
that a definite announcement of the date now 
being selected can be made in Rock Prop- 
ucts for June 23. 


President Signs Bill for Federal 
Aid in Building Highways 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE, on May 26, 
signed the Phipps bill (S. 2327) author- 

izing the appropriation of $165,000,000 for 

federal aid in state construction of highways 
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and forest roads and trails for years 1930 
and 1931. : 

The law authorizes appropriations of $75,- 
000,000 for post roads during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, and $75,000,000 for use 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. 
An additional $7,500,000 is authorized for 
forest roads and trails in 1930 and the same 
amount in 1931. 


L. A. Beeghly Chairman of the 


Board of Peerless-Egyptian 
Cement Company 


IRECTORS of the new consolidation 

of the Peerless Portland Cement Co., 
Detroit, Mich., and the New Egyptian Port- - 
land Cement Co., Port Huron, Mich., now 
known as the Peerless Egyptian Cement 
Co., are: R. D. Baker, Birmingham, Mich.; 
L. A. Beeghly, Youngstown, Ohio; William 
M. Hatch, Detroit; A. J. Henning, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; S. R. Livingston, Detroit; R. T. 
McKenna, Washington, D. C.; E. A. Peck, 
Chicago, Ill.; Charles Schmutz, Youngs- 
town, Ohio;,and’C. C. Peck, Port Huron, 
Mich., formerly chairman of the board of 
the New Egyptian company. 

At the first meeting of the newly elected 
board of directors the following officers 
were elected: L. A. Beeghly, chairman of 
the board; William M. Hatch, president; 
Charles Schmutz, vice-president; S. R. Liv- 
ingstone, secretary; Calvin Baker, treasurer. 

Mr. Beeghly is president of the Bessemer 
Limestone and Cement Co., and of the Fed- 
eral Portland Cement Co., as well as of the 
Standard Slag Co. ; 


The 1929 Road Congress ra Be 
Held in Cleveland 


HE NEXT exposition and convention of 

the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion, it has been announced by President R. 
Keith Compton, will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, January 14-18, 1929. 

There will be 450 carloads of road build- 
ing and maintenance machinery on exhibi- 
tion, including every type of equipment used 
in the construction and maintenance of all 
types of streets and highways. Over 30,000 
road builders will be in attendance from all 
the states, counties and cities throughout the 
country, as well as large delegations from 
all Pan-American countries. 

The convention and road show of the 
American Road Builders’ Association is the 
largest convention of its kind in the entire 
world, equally important to the road con- 
structor and to the road user. In addition 
to the general sessions of the convention, 
special sessions will be held by the various 
divisions of the association, and special days 
will be dedicated to the county highway 
officials’ division, the city officials’ division, 
the highway contractors’ division, and the 
Pan-American division. 
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Hints and Helps for Superintendents 


Returning Quarry Car to Incline 


T the plant of the Lawrence Portland 
Cement Co., Thomaston, Me., is an un- 
usual and very satisfactory method of pull- 
ing a quarry car back on the quarry incline. 
The car is brought up the incline by a 
hoist which pulls it on to a floor above the 
primary crusher. After the car is dumped 
two counterweights pull the car back and it 
is the method of attaching and detaching 
these counterweights that is of interest. 
The counterweights are attached to a 





Hook on car engaging the upper loop 
on the counterweight 


cable that runs over a sheave and then to a 
double loop of steel. The man in the pic- 
ture is pointing to one of these double loops. 
It is normally held in place by two short 
hooks catching in the lower loop as shown. 

When the car reaches the top of the in- 
cline it picks up the loops by two hooks 
fastened to the car body. One hook just 
entering the loop is shown in the white cir- 
cle in one of the photographs. As the car 
runs out on the floor it drags the loops with 
it and so pulls up the counterweight. 

After the car is dumped the brakes of the 
hoist are released. The counterweights then 
draw the car back to the incline and as the 
car goes over the incline the loops catch on 
the double hooks and unhook themselves 
from the car. 

The car is a heavy one holding 6 yd. and 
the hoist is of the remote control type with 
a 250-hp. motor that brings the cars up at a 
lively gait. But the hooking and unlooking 


of the counterweight loops is smooth and 
certain and the arrangement requires no at- 
tention from the hoist man. 





Cantilever Testing Apparatus for 
Mortar Beams 


HE Division of Tests of the Bureau of 

Public: Roads has recently designed an 
apparatus for testing cement mortar beams 
under cantilever loading which furnishes a 
more rapid method of testing such beams 
and can be used in laboratories not equipped 
with a universal testing machine of sufficient 
sensitivity to do the testing otherwise. This 
apparatus consists of a-clamping device to 
hold the beam securely and an extension 
arm which fastens to the end of the beam 
and transmits the load as shown in Fig. 1. 
The beam may be loaded by any means at 
hand, the figure showing the use of lead 
shot for this purpose. 


The two thumbscrews shown in the clamp- 
ing device bear on a steel plate 3%-in. thick 
which rests on the specimen. The specimen 
is tested in the same position in which it is 
molded; that is, with the troweled surface 
up. Since slight irregularities in the trow- 
eled surface prevent an even distribution of 
stress and tend to create a wide variation in 
test results, it was found necessary to place 
a piece of sheet rubber % in. thick between 
the specimen and the bearing plate. The 
test specimen should be made in steel molds, 
and be 2x3x12 in. in size. 


Computations of the modulus of rupture 
are made using the formula 
Mc 
S=— 
I 
where : 
S = modulus of rupture, in pounds per 
square inch, | 
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Appapratus for testing mortar beams 


M =bending moment in inch-pounds, = 

W,4,+ Wi, 
where 

W,—=test load, in pounds, 

l,= distance of load from support = 
18.12 inches, 

W,.= weight of arm, 

l, = distance of center of gravity of arm 
from support, 

c = distance of extreme fiber from neutral 
axis, or 1% inches, 

I = moment of inertia of cross section of 
beam about its central horizontal 
axis. 

In these computations the weight of the 


overhanging section of the beam is neglected 


Two double loops attached to counterweights are picked up by quarry cars at 
the top of the incline, and draw the car back to the incline after dumping 
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abled to ship directly to the job, cutting out 
the cost of transporting to its regular wash- 
ing and screening plant and the extra freight 
on a two-line haul. The saving more than 
paid the cost of the additional equipment ; 
in fact, it gave a very fair profit, after in- 
cluding cost of equipment in working costs. 

As an experiment a small moveable plant 
was built with a gravity screen and simple 
sand-saving appliances. This worked all 
right, but to gain greater capacity a larger 
plant and better equipment were needed. So 
a second plant was built, and this is shown 


in accordance with the usual practice in 
testing beams for flexure under center load. 
The Division of Tests has made several 
series of comparative tests of beams using 

this apparatus to demonstrate its suitability. 

Ul There appears to be little variation between 
the test results obtained by this method and 
by the use of the usual universal machine. 
The strengths obtained are essentially the 
same and the variation found between indi- 
vidual breaks averages the same in each 
case. It may be said that the testing of 
mortar beams can be performed as accurately 


with this cantilever device as by the cus- 
tomary method in the universal machine.— 
D. O. Wolf, in Public Roads. 


Repairing a Water Tank on a 
Locomotive Crane 


W. L. HOME 
Mining Engineer, Pine Plains, N. Y. 

PON starting. up an old locomotive crane 
which was about 30 years old it was 
found that the water tank leaked so badly 
that it would not hold water. Patching jobs 
could not be resorted to because the iron was 
so old and thin that they only made it worse. 
Being unable to find a suitable tank locally 
and not wanting to wait until a new one 
could be made, this one had to be fixed 
quickly. The tank was drained, cleaned and 
allowed to dry. A quantity of hard roofing 
pitch was put in a kettle and heated until it 
was sufficiently fluid to apply with a paint 
brush. The entire inside surface of the tank 
was then painted with a heavy coat of pitch. 





Screen and sand drag at moveable 
sand plant 


Moveable Plant Helps on Special 
Orders 


OVEABLE PLANTS for washing sand 
and gravel are of little use to the large 
producer of washed sand and gravel, but 
there are special cases where a moveable 
plant installation is justified and may result 
in a considerable saving of money. The plant 
illustrated here did this, supplying a suff- 
cient quantity of material at low cost, well 
washed and graded, and without waste. 
The situation which justified the building 
and use of a moveable plant was as follows: 
The Fort Worth Sand and Gravel Co., of 


in the photographs under construction. 
The plant has a hopper to receive the ma- 


terial dug by a small dragline excavator. 


Below this is a platform on which is a 
Deister double-deck vibrating screen. The 
upper deck takes out the oversize and the 
lower removes the sand and the intermediate 
size is the l-in. gravel required. This is dry 
and falls down a chute into a railroad car 
below. The sand goes to a simple sand box 
with a chain and flight conveyor that draws 
out the settled sand and puts it in a chute 
through which it flows to another car. The 
water overflowing from the sand box runs 
into a waste chute and helps to carry the 
oversize away from the plant. When the 
ground is worked in the regular course of 
operations this oversize can be recovered. 

The dragline used is a Pawling and Har- 
nischfeger machine with a 40-ft. boom and a 
3%-yd. bucket which can easily dig the eight 
to ten cars required daily. 

When the plant is to be moved a car is run 
under it and the plant is jacked up on tim- 


m While the pitch was still hot heavy canvas Fort Worth, Texas, had a large order to fill bers placed in the car so that the sills of the 
1 strips were laid on this painted surface and which called for sand and gravel from 1%4- plant clear the ground. The car is then 
pressed smoothly into place, both on the in. to 1l-in. In its regular procedure it would pulled to the new position and the jacks let 
of sides and bottom. After cooling off, this have dug the bank material, shipped it over down so that the sills rest on the ground 
al canvas covering was then given a good gen- one road to its washing plant and from the and the plant is again ready for business. 
e erous dose of pitch and in the same way plant it would have shipped it over another Power for the screen and sand drag is 
d another ply of canvas was applied. This road to the plant. It so happened that it had supplied by a “Monitor” gasoline engine. 











canvas was in turn given two more coats of 
pitch and the job called finished. 


The original experimental plant at the front with the new 
moveable plant behind 


ground near the second road, and by putting 
a moveable plant on this ground it was en- 





The new moveable plant showing the screen in position 
and the railroad passing through underneath 


Another gasoline engine and a pump supply 
water which is taken from the excavation. 
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Foreign Abstracts and Patent Review 


Change in the Definition of Slag Ce- 
ment. As a result of negotiations of pro- 
fessional societies of the German cement in- 
dustry, the Minister of Transportation has 
ratified the following change in the German 
specifications for uniform manufacture and 
testing of slag cement, section I, definition 
of slag cement: 


“Slag cement is a hydraulic cement con- 
taining 15 to 69% by weight of portland 
cement and consisting of basic blast furnace 
slag, granulated by rapid cooling of the 
molten mass. 
pulverized and intimately mixed. 


“Only slags from blast furnaces in steel 
plants having the following composition shall 
be used for the manufacture of slag cements : 


CaO + MgO + AIO: i 
SiO, + %Al,Os 


“The slag shall not contain more than 5% 
MgO. The portland cement added shall con- 
form to the definition given in the standards 
for portland cement. Special admixtures, 
for the purpose of regulating the time of set, 
shall not exceed 3% of the total weight, 
which excludes the possibility of admixtures 
to increase the weight of cement. The slag 
cement manufactured by companies belong- 
ing to the Association of German Slag Ce- 
ment Manufacturers is under strict control 
of the association, whose members are 
pledged to manufacture slag cement in ac- 
cordance with the definition given above.”— 
Tonindustrie-Zeitung (1928), 681. 


Use of Cinders, Coal and Coke Breeze 
in Concrete. Dr. R. F. Stradling, speak- 
ing at the British Building Trades exhibi- 
tion, discussed the use of cinders, coal and 
coke breeze, the fines from coke ovens, as 
concrete aggregates. Failures of concrete 
containing these substances have not come 
from the sulphur content, as was formerly 
supposed, or at least such reason for failure 
is of rare occurrence. The source of failure 
may be traced to the physical characteristics 
of certain kinds of coal. Such coals may be 
identified by the high sorptive power for 
water and for colored dyes they possess, and 
also for their high sorptive power for oxy- 
gen. There is a whole series of coals from 
those which cause failure when present in 
a small percentage up to those which cause 
no failure when they are present to the 
amount of 50%. The “dangerous” classes of 
coal are only dangerous if present in an 
unburned or slightly oxidized condition. Then 
they produce an expansion in a setting and 
maturing concrete, which, if sufficient coal 
is present, leads to ultimate cracking.—Con- 
tract Journal (London), May 2. 





Slag and portland cement are~ 


Microscopic Study of the Hydration of 
Rapid Hardening Cements. Tests were 
conducted by K. Kumagae and T. Yoshioka. 
They studied, microscopically, the process of 
hydration of commercial aluminous cements 
and supercements of the portland type, using 
Keiserman and Blumenthal’s staining process. 
In the case of aluminous cements, setting 
and hardening occur as the result of the 
formation of crystals consisting of lime and 
alumina, with the retarded formation of 
amorphous, gelatinous mass consisting also 
of lime and alumina. The presence of lime 
hydroxide was not observed in the hydrated 
products. Supercements of the portland type 
were found, upon hydration, to behave as ‘in 
the case of ordinary portland cements, the 
setting occurring as the result of the forma- 
tion of crystals, and the hardening as the 
result of retarded impregnation and coagula- 
tion of amorphous mass among the fine net- 
work of crystals. Special attention was paid 
to the solubility of cements and crystalliza- 
tion of hydrated crystals out of once dis- 
solved constituents in regard to the phenom- 
ena of setting and hardening. Ceramic 
Abstracts (1928), 209. 


The Use of Triaxial Diagrams in 
Ceramics. The author, W. Schuen, de- 
scribes how triaxial diagrams can be used 
to show the usefulness of various materials. 
An excellent review is obtained, in reading 
the article, of the chemical processes involved 
in the ceramics industry. Ten illustrations 
are included in the report which clarify the 
subject matter. Of particular interest is the 
illustration showing the triaxial position of 
portland cement, alumina cement, blast fur- 
nace slag, clay, porcelain, stoneware (vit- 
reous) and Chamotte stone—Tonindustrie- 
Zeitung (1928) 543-546. 


The Heat Expansion of Fireproof 
Building Materials. The expansion of 
silica stone depends upon the chemical com- 
position, degree and duration of the firing 
temperature, specific gravity, and size of 
particles. In Chamotte stone (a mixture of 
old refractory and new clay) the major 
factor is the chemical composition, although 
the temperature and duration of burning, 
porosity and grain size of the free kieselguhr 
(diatomaceous earth) enter into the results. 
Magnesite and carborundum are dependent 
upon the temperature alone.—Stahl und Eisen 


(1927) 1992. 


Improvements in or Relating to the 
Burning of Cement. The apparatus con- 
sists of a kiln in which air is supplied 
through ring-shaped conduits arranged at 
various heights between the clinkering zone 
and the discharge end of the kiln—Arno 
Andreas, British Patent No. 263,166. 





Effect of Oil on Concrete. The author 
(Prof. O. Colberg) bases his conclusions on 
observations made on an arched concrete 
slab, which deteriorated after 20 years’ ex- 
posture to the effect of lubricating oils. The 
first signs of deterioration appeared along 
the upper flanges of the steel beams support- 
ing the slab. The oil gradually seeped 
through to the bottom flange, where the con- 
crete began to break off leaving the rein- 
forcement exposed. Strong corrosion of the 
latter set in. The concrete acquired a yel- 
lowish coloring and became so soft that it 
could be shaped by hand. 


Such concrete does not have the fire re- 
sisting properties that concrete is supposed 
to have. The author found that combustion 
began at 270 deg. C. and that at 285 deg. C. 
the oil impregnated concrete burned with a 
large flame. 


It was impossible to establish accurately 
the chemical processes which take place dur- 
ing deterioration. However, it is probable 
that the acid and phenol constituents of the 
oil react with the lime in the concrete, cal- 
cium soaps being the result. Fatty oils of 
animal and vegetable origin are also detri- 
mental to the concrete and also form calcium 
soaps. Due to the lack of a suitable solvent 
no quantitative determination can be made 
of the lime present in organic and inorganic 
compounds in deteriorated concrete. An ef- 
fort was made to isolate the oil by treating 
a large sample—430.73 gm. of the concrete— 
with neutral acetone. Upon decantation and 
filtration, the acetone was completely driven 
off in a vacuum. The remaining 14.69 gm. 
of a dark brown, only slightly transparent 
oil established the oil percentage in the con- 
crete at 3.4%. The free organic acid was 
determined quantitatively as 2.14 mg. KOH 
required for the neutralization of 1 gm. of 
oil. The mg. KOH required to convert 1 
gm. of oil into soap was found to be 10.8. 
The difference: 10.8 — 2.1 = 8.7 indicates the 
numerical value of the acid constituents of 
the oil not yet converted into soap. 

From the above it was concluded that the 
detrimental effect of the oil was mainly due 
to adulteration of lubricating oils during the 
war by fatty oils of animal and vegetable 
origin, for a good lubricating oil does not 
contain as much free acid as the value 2.14 
would indicate. 

The protective measures suggested to 
guard against the aggressive action of the 
oil are density of concrete, cement of low 
lime content and possibly an admixture of 
trass, although the latter remains ineffective 
without lime. A coat of neat portland ce- 
ment grout is of great advantage—Beton 
and Eisen, April 20, 1928. 
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Editorial Comment 


Twice in this issue of Rock PRropucts, in quoting pro- 
ducers of crushed stone, sand and gravel, has it been 
necessary to mention the problem of their 
Unfair meeting the competition of portland cement 
Competition manufacturers under conditions that are 
rightfully considered unfair. No sand and 
gravel, crushed stone, or slag producer disputes the right 
of portland cement manufacturers to engage in the busi- 
ness of supplying aggregates to go with their cement. 
Indeed, from our own point of view, this is a very logical, 
and perhaps in some cases a necessary, step for portland 
cement manufacturers to take. More than any one else 
concerned they are interested in the quality of the aggre- 
gate produced and marketed, because portland cement 
itself is not truly a finished product, but merely one of the 
ingredients (the most important economically) in the fin- 
ished product, which is mortar or concrete. Therefore 
portland cement manufacturers are rightfully interested in 
seeing that properly prepared aggregates are produced, 
marketed, and priced to the satisfaction of both consumer 
and producer; that this interest should in many cases ex- 
tend to their going into the business of producing aggre- 
gates, or to their investment in allied or subsidiary compa- 
nies producing aggregates, seems to us a most natural and 
logical development. 


But, when they use their ability to supply cement as a 
club to compel the use of their aggregates, or when they 
practically give away aggregates at cost or less than cost, 
to sell cement, it is manifestly unfair to other producers of 
cement and of aggregates alike. The net result of such a 
policy cannot be otherwise than a demoralization of the 
markets for both cement and aggregates. Cement manu- 
facturers to meet this kind of competition must either en- 
gage in the aggregate business themselves, with unneeded, 
uneconomical plants, or openly cut the price of cement. Ag- 
gregate producers can meet this kind of competition only 
by cutting prices, even below cost of production, thereby 
endangering the quality of the materials produced, and 
even endangering their sources of supply, since no concern 
wholly dependent on the aggregate business can keep going 
indefinitely on losing prices. 

The cement and aggregate industries have so much in 
common—their whole future depends on good concrete at 
the lowest cost commensurate with quality—that it is un- 
fortunate that there cannot be perfect harmony to attain 
their common ends. Both industries have so much to lose, 
and nothing to gain, by bringing their controversy into the 
open, that it is to be earnestly hoped they will not have to 
do so, although the two national aggregate associations 
appear to be fully aroused, and have committees at work 
on the problem right now. In this day of keener and keener 





competition the temptation to get business at any cost is 
certainly strong ; but there is a future to be considered, and 
any cement company sales policy which does not take into 
consideration the necessity for a common purpose in pro- 
moting good concrete—cement, aggregates, and construc- 
tion workmanship—is short-sighted, to say the least. 


The trade or industrial association seems to be a perma- 
nently established institution in the United States. It cer- 
tainly should be, because it is either a case 
The Life of of voluntary self-government of industries 
Associations through such organizations, or the forced 
attention of government regulating agen- 
cies, and the hampering of industry through restrictive 
legislation. Granting that the trade association is an estab- 
lished institution in American business, what is to be the 
average life of the individual associations which go to 
make up this business structure? Will they survive the 
average length of life of the individual men who founded 
them, or will each generation have to start anew to learn 
the lessons of their predecessors? 

The national association of the Gypsum Industries, going 
strong a year or two ago, has “passed out” entirely. The 
National Lime Association is but a shadow of its former 
self. The Portland Cement Association, under exactly the 
same business conditions, is going stronger than ever be- 
fore. The National Sand and Gravel Association is con- 
sidering the establishment of district engineering offices 
and an advertising campaign. The National Crushed Stone 
Association is embarking on a comprehensive research pro- 
gram, of as much, or more, interest to highway engineers 
as it is to crushed-stone producers. These three associa- 
tions are looking forward and preparing for more busi- 
ness; they are organized to promote optimism and public 
service ; they look for profit as a byproduct. 

Why do some associations succeed where others fail? 
Probably every reader has the answer, for a trade associa- 
tion is no different from any other business organization. 
When it “rests on its oars” and is content with the laurels 
already gained, it is “on the skids.” It can never stand 
still; it must go forwards, or backwards. To go forward 
requires the constant application of resourcefulness in 
brains, energy and time. If the initiative is not furnished 
by one or more member company officers, it need not be 
looked for in the association staff. And, it is one of the 
oldest established moral truths that an individual, organi- 
zation or association which places selfish interest, or profit, 
above all other considerations is never able to attain that 
objective in the long run. Real profit, financial as well as 
intellectual, is ever the result of concentration on service 
and of giving the most value for the least consideration. 
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Financial News and Comment 


CULM UUM TUM 
RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS 
























































Stock Date Bid Asked Dividend Stock Date Bid Asked Dividend 
Allentown P. C. com.*7............. 12-30-27 3 7 Monolith P.-C. pid? 5-31-28 9% 10 
Allentown P. C. Ist 6’s**......... - 12- 5-27 90 92 Monolith P. C. units®................ 5-31-28 34% 36% 
Alpha P. C. new com................ 6- 4-28 44 47 75c qu. Apr. 14 3 
Abe EC 6- 4-28 7A eh amen ae 1%4% qu. June 15 National Cement Ist 7’s*8......... 5-31-28 99 101 
Amer. Aggregate 6's 6’s, bonds... 6- 7-28 104 106 National Gypsum A com.®...... 6- 6-28 29 31 
Am. 1.43 167s"... 2-24-28 101% 102% National Gypsum Sa 6- 6-28 69 72 13%4% qu. Apr. 1 
American Silica Corp. 61%4’s..... 6- 4-28 eae DIP 8 Nazareth Cem.™........................ 5-31-28 31 32 75c qu. Apr. 1 
Arundel Corp. new com............ 6- 4-28 48% 48% 50c qu. Apr. 2 Newaygo P. C.?............ sorgseeeeeees 12-30-27 5 te eae 
Atlantic Gyp. Prod. (1st 6’s Newaygo P. C. Ist Ke" 4 dees 2-11-28 BOG ly eee 
AD Or ON 5s. 6- 6-28 No market New Eng. Lime pfd., A®......... SAGO ginsensane 95 
Atios Ps om. ooo 6- 5-28 43 46 50c qu. June 1 New Eng. Lime pfd., Be seseeess 6- 4-28 96 98 
as oS ee 6- 4-28 CRS ore 66%c qu. Apr. 2 abe Eng. — com. ppsieapese 4 Pe 3 F 
st 6’s™.......... - 2- 
Beaver P. C. 1st 7’s......... — } Ey. eee 100 ae Te Rock Ist 6’s........... 6- 4-28 103 103 
Bessemer L. & C. Class At...... 6- 5-28 33% 36 75c qu. May 1 North Amer. Cem. Ist 6%4’s.... 6- 4-28 88 88% 
Bessemer L. & C. Ist il st... 6- 2-28 100% 101% North Amer. Cem. units”........ 6- 1-28 45 55 2 mo. per at 7% 
Boston S. & G. com.**...... . 5-31-28 78 83 $1 qu. $1 x. Jan. 2 North. Amer. Cem. com.”........ 6- 1-28 s 10 
Boston S. & G.7% pfd. 5-31-28 85 90 13%4% qu. Jan. 1 North Amer. Cem. pfd.?. 6- 1-28 40 50 $1.75 qu. Aug. 1 
Boston S. & G. 1st pfd.?*.. . 5-31-28 90 95 2% qu. Jan. 1 North Shore Mat. Ist 5’s - 6- 6-28 Tee Sees 
bce — ser ‘See 6- 5-28 31Y% 3936 1.623 I . Northwestern States P. C.¥7_... 11-21-27 165 170 
anada Cement pid.4*_.............. Se meee 99% -62% qu. June 30 ’ F 
Canada Cement 514’si 6- 1-28 101% 102% Pee Cures ca. 22 
Canada Cr. St. Corp. 1st 6’s%.. 5-18-28 96 99 . eo oF eRe ey RS ay 1 
5 i Ve on hee Se, Oe Be Seas. 78 1.62% qu. Apr. 5 
Certainteed Prod....................... - 48Y% 49 $1 qu. July 1 Dace PC. acted 3-22-28 99 3% s.-a. Oct. 15 
Chas. Warner com : 35% 36% 50c qu. April 10 Puclic ? C6... 6- 1-28 i000 ote eee 
Chas. Warner pfd...........---..-- . Sage ea 1%4% qu. Jan. 26  Bacific } ine Conk. okt eae aay 3 
Cleveland Stone new st’k......... 6- 5-28 73% 77% 50c qu. June 1, Section 30 Ad n P.C. pfd.2t... 6- 4-28 90 95 1%4% qu. July 1 
— a 1, Peerless ate n P. C. war. a1 6 4-28 No market ists, 
Consol. Cement Ist 6%’s, AW. 6- 6-28 95 97 Pom Disle Com. pet 6728 ‘94% 96% 1.75 qu.July1 
Consol. Cement 6% notes*....... 6- 6-28 94 98 Dein Dini tan: port Rags 6- 7-28 28% 28% 50 “9 i s 
Consol. Cement pid.4?............... 6- 6-28 55 65 Petoskey P. C..... bel soaeeie 6- 5-28 11% 12% 1% ¢ eanel 
oe ee Pittsfield L. & S38 10- 8-27 re ees 
Lp pO 6- 1-28 100 102 * " epeecary a Ti aa 
Coosa P. Gist 6's 12.28.27 65 75 Pittsfield L. & S. com.*1........... pi ey SP eet 25 
Coplay Cem. Mfg. Ist 6 6- 2-28 eae ee Borer 5-31-28 10 Se 50c mo. June 1 
Coplay Cem. Com. 6- 2-28 12% Re Rockland- Rockport Lime 
Coplay Cem. pfd.*..... . 6- 2-28 72% BF aa R = = are ace 100 3% % s.-a. Feb. 1 
Dewey P. C. Ist 678"... 6- 6-28 99 poo to" Ee deter 
Dolese & Shepard?’...... ............ 6- 6-28 157 160 - Apr. 1, 50 Rockland R Rockport Lime 517-28 onneennee 60 3% s.a. Feb. 1 
x. Apr. 1 com.? 5-17-28 No market 14% qu. Nov. 2 
Edison P. C. com.®®................... 5-19-28 ae, See Sandusky ‘Cem. .....-....-......<2.-.+20 6- 5-28 210 220 $2 qu. Apr. 2 
TE Oe 5 Ea 5-19-28 Bea. 07 Santa Cruz P. C. bonds.......... - 6+ 1-28 16 aes 6% annual 
Edison P. C. bonds®................ 5-19-28 ¢ ERE ee eno — —— me CREASE . 1-28 91 100 $1 qu. Apr. 1 
Fredonia P. C. 1st 614’s*........ 12-28-27 97 101 umacher Wallboard com.... 5-31-28 21% 22 50c May 15 
° os IL 
Giant P. C. com2.0 5-29-28 30 31 poem cecal! gcse glee ER ag 
ON Re. ay vig Rg en dl 5-29-28 33 35 3% % June 15 Superior P. C. ree Cun oe 48 49 
Ideal Cement com..................... 6- 5-28 145 149 $1 qu. July 1 Superior P. C.. Bo. a 35 38 
Ideal Cement pfd.**4................. 6- 4-28 111% 112% $1.75 qu. July 1 ~ 
Indiana Limestone 6’s.............. 6- 4-28 97% 97% Trinity P. C. units” 152 156 
International Cem. com 6- 4-28 71% 72% $1qu. July 1 Trinity P. C. com.™............-.-..- 50 weeeseeees 
International Cem. bonds 5’s... 6- 4-28 983% 99 Semi-ann. int. pay- U. S. Gypsum com.7 -. 6+ 6-28 90% 91% 40c qu. June 30 
able June 15 u. S. Grperms ood eae re a as oe es 14% qu. June 30 
Kelley Is. L. & T. new st’k...... 6- 5-28 52 55 62%4c qu. July 2 niversa ed 3. ae : 
Lawrence P. C2 .0...c.esecccseeee 6- 4-28 108 112 2% qu. Universal & £i-Vir . Sas a ee 
pd 4 oa sreteeeeeeseee ra Mi a 52 ti qu. sa ; Universal G. & L. "sa GS 6- 6-28 50 60 
Oo ae ort): fimo ¢ |) SEGRE ptereeres 4% qu. July 
Lyman-Richey 1st és, isaiis. 8-12-27 99% i060 Vege 5 Hudson Stone Ist 6’s, Jisacen ws 
yman-Richey Ist 6’s, ce, B-9Z-2 % 99 toe eae Semen) eee 
Marblehead Lime 1st 7’s*........ 6- 2-28 aes Valonsite P. ©. 1st 76's +a se Brinn ~~ - 
Marbleh’d Lime 534’s, notes. 6- 2-28 Seno Whitehall Cem. Mfg. ord 38 ~~ 6- 5-28 > 
Mach: 1; & C-com..... 6- 4-28 Rares Sem Shae Whitehall Cem. Mfg. p de 6- 5-28 ca eae Sse 
Mich. L.&C. 2°) eae "6. 2-28 24 27 1%% qu. July 15 Wisconsin L. & C. 1st 6’s®...... 6- 6-28 100 woes 
Missouri P.-C. 6- 5-28 44 48 50c qu. May 1 Wolverine P. C. com............-.. «- 6- 6-28 6 6% 15c qu. May 15 
Monolith P. C. com.®................ 5-31-28 15% 16% 8% ann. Jan. 2 Yosemite P. C., A com............. 1- 4-28 Mpa te tee oe 


+10% stock dividend, July 10. tIf approved at stockholders’ meeting June 15, Ideal Cement preferred holders will be offered $1100 5% 15-year convertible 
debentures in exchange for each $1000 par amount of preferred; preferred not exchanged will be redeemed at $110 and accrued dividends. 


1Quotations by Watling, Lerchen & Hayes Co., Detroit, Mich. *Quotations by Bristol & Willet, New York. *Quotations by Rogers, Tracy Co., Chicago. 
‘Quotations by Butler, Beading & Co., vas. Ohio. § won by Freeman, Smith & Cam Co., San Francisco, Calif. *Quotations by Frederic 
H. Hatch & Co., New York. ‘Quotations by M. Zeiler & , Chicago, Ill.*Quotations by Ralph Schneeloch Co., Portland, Ore. “Ggotesions by 
= E. White Co., San Francisco, Calif. Quotations by Lee Hi uae mn & Boston and Chicago. Nesbit, Thomson & Co. i Montreal, Canada, ##E, B. Merritt 

& Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Peters Trust Co., Omaha, Neb. Second "Ward Securities Co. es Milwaukee, Wis. “Central Trust Co. of Tilinois, Chicago. 
an S. Wilson, Jr., Co., Baltimore, — Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conn. Dean, Witter & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. “Hoit, Rose & Troster, 

ew York. *Quotations by Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, Inc., San Pncalees. Baker, Simonds & Co., Inc., New York. Pirnie, Simons and Co., 
aay! gr Mass. *Blair & Co., Pe! York and Chicago. %A, B. Leach and Co., Inc., Chicago. %Richards & Co. a Philadelphia, Penn. *Hincks 

Bros. & Co., Bridgeport, Conn. J. White Ka Co., New York. *Mitchell-Hutchins Co., Chicago, Ill. *National City Co., Chicago, Ill, Chicago Trust 
Co., Chicago. McIntyre & Co., New Co N. Y. *Hepburn & Co., New York. Boettcher & Co., Denver, Colo. Kidder, "Peabody & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Farnum, Winter and Co., Chicago. *Hanson and Hanson, New York. #S. F. Holzinger & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ®McFetrick and Co., ‘Montreal. Que. 
Tobey and Kirk, New York. “Steiner, Rouse and Stroock, New York. “Hornblower & Weeks, Chicago, Ill. *E. H. Rollins, Chicago, Ill. «Jones, 
Heward & Co., Montreal, Que. “*Tenney Williams & Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


INACTIVE ROCK PRODUCTS SECURITIES (Latest Available Quotations) 






































Stock Price bid Price asked Stock Price bid Price asked 
Asbestos Corp. of Amer., 5 sh. pfd., 5 sh. com?.....2 $i for the lot: Phosphate Mining Co.?..............cscsceccssssrcrcesscssnseesveneenes Lacan 
Atlanta Shope Brick and Tile Co! 25c pete River Feldspar miirg Co., 50 . 50 pfd.1........ $200 for the lot .......... 
Benedict Stone Corp. (cast- se Sw pfd., 390 com.? $400 for the lot ......... ee Rockport Granite Co., Ist 67S, 1934...........sscscscseseesess » ARERR PR Ha 3 
Benedict Stone Corp. Ist 7’ $ BOR aki tacts |i ees 86 Simbroco Stone Co.? eee Y 12 
Blue Stone Quarry, 60 sh.? $10% for the lot .......... Simbroco Stone Co.,® 40 sh. pfd., par $50; 40 sh. 

Eastern Brick Corp., 7% cum. pfd.t.............-.-cscceceesee IO 8 os ae com., par $10 (40 units) $2 per unit —— .......... 
Eastern Brick Corp. (sand lime brick) com.?... ae NR eae Southern Phosphate Co.® Tee cous ts 
International Portland Cement Co’, Ltd., pfd............. 30 45 Standard Gypsum Co., 10 sh. pfd., 5 sh. com.%......... $35 for the lot. .......... 
Globe Phosphate Co., $10,000 ist. mtg. bonds, Tensas Gravel Co., 180 sh. com $1 for the lot _.......... 
$169.80 per $1000 paid on prin $50 for the lot. .......... Tidewater Portland Cement Co., ‘3000 sh. com........... ” aaa for the lot .......... 
Iroquois S. & G. Co., Ltd., 2 sh. com., 3 sh. pfd.t... $12 ? the fot oc. Vermont Milling Products Co. (slate granules), 2 
Knickerbocker [ime Co.é B06 6 ees sh. com. and 12 sh. pfd.® $1 for the lot .......... 
Missouri Portland Cement Co., 7% serial bonds........ 10434 104% Wabash Portland Cement Co........... . 60 100 
Olympic Portland Cement Co.’ PRS AES £15% Winchester Brick Co., pfd., sand lime brick®............ We... oe Pe 





*Price obtained at auction by Adrian H. Muller & Sons, New York. ?Price obtained at auction by R. L. Day and Co., Boston. *Price obtained at auction 
by Weilupp-Bruton and Co., Baltimore, Md. ‘Price obtained at_auction by Barnes and Lofland, Philadelphia, on "A ril 4, 1928. Price obtained at 
auction for lot of 50 shares by R. L. Day and Co.. Boston, Mass. *Price obtained at auction by Wise, "Hobbs and Arnold, Boston, Mass. *Neidecker and Co., 
London, England. *Auction sale of $1000, Barnes & Lofland, Philadelphia, March 31, 1928. ®Price at auction May 2, 1928, by Wise, Hobbs & Arnold, Boston. 














Details of Ideal Cement 
Refinancing 


HE present capital structure of the Ideal 
Cement Co. consists of originally author- 


ized preferred stock in the amount of $12,- 
500,000, of which there is now outstanding 
$7,725,400, and authorized common stock in 
the amount of 250,000 shares, without par 
value, of which there is now outstanding 
200,056 shares. 


Subject to the favorable action of the 
stockholders in the proposed plan of recapi- 


talization at the meeting called for June 15, 


1928, it is proposed to proceed as follows: 

1. To issue as of July 1, 1928, $8,500,000 
in 15-year 5% convertible gold debentures, 
callable at not to exceed 105, and to offer 
such debentures in exchange for the out- 
standing preferred stock at the rate of $1,100 
in debentures for each $1,000 in preferred 
stock. 

2. To offer for subscription at $100 by 


both preferred and common stockholders any 
debentures not issued in exchange for pre- 


ferred stock. 

3. To sell to underwriters such of the 
above debentures as are not exchanged for 
preferred stock or are not subscribed for by 


stockholders. 


4. To call for redemption at 110 and divi- 
dends, any preferred stock not exchanged for 


debentures. 


5. To issue new common stock as of July 1, 
1928, in the ratio of two shares for each one 
share of common stock now outstanding. 

Assuming the consummation of the fore- 
going proposal, the capitalization of the com- 
pany will then consist of $8,500,000 deben- 
tures, all of which will be outstanding, and 
an authorized 600,000 shares of common 
stock, without par value, of which 400,112 
shares will be outstanding, and of which not 
to exceed 111,765 shares will be reserved 
against conversion of debentures, as follows: 
From July 1, 1928, to July 1, 1929, at the 
rate of $75 per share; thereafter to July 1, 
1930, at the rate of $80 per share; thereafter 
to July 1, 1931, at the rate of $85 per share; 
thereafter to July 1, 1932, at the rate of $90 
per share; thereafter to July 1, 1933, at the 
rate of $95 per share. 

Notice is hereby given to all preferred 
stockholders that, subject to the adoption by 
the stockholders of the proposed plan of re- 
capitalization, preferred stockholders of rec- 
ord June 15 will be accorded the privilege 
of exchanging preferred stock for debentures 
on the basis above set forth. This privilege 
will expire June 30. Debentures will be 
issued in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000, and adjustments-in cash will be made 
on any fraction of $100 to which any pre- 
ferred stockholder may be entitled. 

It is anticipated that commencing Octo- 
ber 1, 1928, the dividend on the new common 
stock will be of $3 per share per annum. 


Proper provision has been made for the 


purchase of the probable amount of unex- 
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changed or unsubscribed debentures through 
an underwriting agreement, for compensa- 
tion, with Boettcher & Co. and Newton & 
Co., who are represented on the board. 

It is estimated that the proposed recapi- 
talization of the company will fesult in a 
saving averaging approximately $200,000 per 
annum, or at the rate of $1 per share on the 
present outstanding common stock, in addi- 
tion to which, through conversion or pay- 
ment of the debentures, will ultimately have 
outstanding only one class of stock preceded 
by no funded indebtedness. 


Olympic Portland Cement Co.’s 
Production and Earnings 


ganda aetna for the past year at the 

companys works at Bellingham, Wash., 
amounted to 689,774 bbl. of finished cement, 
and there were sold and delivered 689,064 
bbl. The plant was run at full capacity for 
about nine months and at two-thirds capacity 
for one month. Prices realized were about 
the same as in the preceding year. 

Production of raw materials amounted to 
187,177 tons of limerock and 27,525 tons of 
clay. About 28,342 tons of cement, coal and 
bags were shipped over the wharf. The lime- 
stone quarry which was acquired in 1926 is 
now being opened up and new crushing plant 
installed; it is expected that supplies will 
be drawn from it during the second half of 
the present year. 

The net profit for year ended December 
31, 1927, amounts to £80,891 ($394,343.62), to 
which is added £21,593 ($105,265.87) brought 
in, making at credit of profit and loss ac- 
count £102,483 ($499,604.62). Depreciation 
written off by £20,000 ($97,500.00), there 
has been transferred to reserve fund £20,000 
($97,500.00), and to reserve for extension of 
property £9,000 ($43,825.00). The directors 
recommend a final dividend of 10%, less in- 
come tax, making 15% for the year, carry- 
ing forward £23,483 ($114,479.62) —The 
Quarry and Surveyors’ and Contractors’ 
Journal, London, England. 


New Penn-Dixie Cement Shares 
Listed 


HE New York Stock Exchange has 

authorized the listing of 5,888 additional 
shares (par $100) series “A,” convertible 
7% cumulative preferred stock, with author- 
ity to add to the list 8,832 additional shares 
of common stock without par value, upon 
official notice of issuance on conversion of 
the preferred stock; making the total 
amounts applied for $13,588,800 of preferred 
stock, and 603,832 shares of common stock. 

The company has bought at a sheriff’s 
sale the plant and properties of the Pyramid 
Portland Cement Co. of Iowa. These prop- 
erties are subject to a lease to the Pyramid 
Portland Cement Co. of Delaware. In order 
to acquire immediate possession and the 


ability to operate the plant and properties. 
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of the Iowa corporation, the company has 
acquired the total authorized number of 
shares of stock of the Pyramid Portland 
Cement Co. of Delaware (1,000 shares with- 
out par value), thus obtaining control of the 
lease, together with $446,500, aggregate prin- 
cipal amount, first mortgage bonds of the 
Pyramid Portland Cement Co. of Iowa, for 
$224,266 in cash, and 5,888 shares of its 
series “A” convertible 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. 


International Cement Bonds 


Sold at 97 


AYDEN, STONE & CO., New York 
City, have sold at 97 and interest, to 
yield about 54%, $18,000,000 20-year 5% 
convertible gold debentures of the Inter- 
national Cement Corp. These replace the 
entire previous issue of preferred stock. 
The bonds are dated May 1, 1928; due 
May 1, 1948; interest payable May and No- 
vember at the Equitable Trust Co., New 
York, trustee, without deduction of normal 
federal income tax up to 2% per annum. 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut 4 mills taxes, 
Maryland 4% mills tax, District of Colum- 
bia and Michigan 5 mills taxes, and Massa- 
chusetts income tax up to 6% per annum to 
be refunded. Denominations, $1,000 and $500. 
Redeemed all or part by lot, on 30 days’ 
notice at any time at 105 and interest if 
called for redemption on or before April 30, 
1929, the premium decreasing %4 of 1% on 
each May 1 thereafter. 


The bonds are convertible at the option of 
the holders into common stock at the follow- 
ing rates per $1,000 debenture: Up to May 
1, 1933, into 11 shares; thereafter up to 
May 1, 1938, into 10 shares; thereafter up to 
May 1, 1943, into 9 shares and thereafter up 
to May 1, 1948, into 8 shares. If debentures 
are called for redemption the right to con- 
vert is to extend only up to 5 days prior to 
the date fixed for redemption. 


Capitalization— Authorized Outstanding 
20-year 5% conv. gold 

debs., due 1948 (this 

pn RENE CO Tec Re NS $18,000,000 $18,000,000 
Common stock (no par 

Pg Cd: *1,000,000 shs. 618,750 shs. 


*198,000 shares reserved for conversion of deben- 
tures. 
BALANCE SHEET, FEBRUARY 29, 1928 


(Giving Effect to Present Financing) 
Assets: 








ie SE OER Ea Le ea $1,409,105 
Accounts and notes receivable.................. 2,042,464 
ee Sate SENSE OES aE tt se esc ee Se 5,540,348 
on Re aera eee ae ae I 1,692,689 
ETE RIES LEN NC aE 29,202 
eee ee ON as 41,040,882 

50 ARRIBA ee aE wee ea $51,754,690 

Liabilities : 
po RIC RRP aeaNOR NP Eoae Coe Alas $1,787,397 
CAIRN: SOON i cic ncscigsceceninnienedcean 460,836 
Employes’ subscription to stock................ 420,736 
Surplus reserved for subsidiary compa- 

NM NOE soa aap ho ca cen ch cwbab oh 86,923 
Reserve for contingencies, etc................... 351.263 
pene CN se 57,712 
Capital stock of subsidiary companies 

not owned sais 129,304 
20-year 5% convertible debentures.......... 18.000,000 
Common stock (618,750 shares)...... . 21,014,938 





Waeees Cte os sowaras: OOS SON 


to SoS ARS ER iar bry Raley Cevaie eae on an ae $51,754,690 
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Rockland and Rockport Lime 
Corp. Earnings 


HE FOLLOWING EARNINGS and 

financial statement for 1927 are reported 
for the Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp., 
Rockland, Me., and the affiliated Hoosac 
Valley Lime Co., North Adams, Mass. : 
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in the heart of Philadelphia and will receive 
gypsum from Nova Scotia in the company 
ships, as will the Boston plant now under 
construction. The Chicago and Detroit 
plants will receive gypsum by lake steamers 
from Alabaster, Mich., on Lake Huron. 
The stock dividend is the first distribution 
of shares that has been made by the company 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1927 



































Rockland and Hoosac 
Rockport = Lime Lime Rock Rockland Trans- 

: Lime Corp. ., Inc. Railroad Co. portation Co. Total 
Gross UN SS occas peo prac sgtemeceencitas $1,353,667 $129, 338 $120,924 55,200 $1,659,129 
OCEAN CRPONEEE noises. ccicsecsce scien 1,305,420 124,411 105,312 15.411 1,550,555 
Net operating profit................2-.....--- $48.246 $4,927 $15,611 $39,788 $108,574 
ier aeons: Saheb) =e i 12,053 226 632 ,003 
Net operating profit............................ $60,300 $5,153 $12,967 $39,156 $117,577 
Interest, depreciation and depletion...... 86,430 4,823 17,646 20,858 129,759 
eee nee oe aa en Rete def.$26,130 $330 def.$4,679 $18,297 def.$12,181 
eee eet ne eee ae DeGA EE aadoccpececutarss, ) 1 ates 9,000 104,117 
Net addns. to or ded. from surplus.. *$121,247 $330 *$4,679 $9,297 *$116,298 

Surplus deductions a 15,761 419 233 994 i 
Surplus January 1, 486,006 90,845 134,784 21,460 733,097 
Surplus December 31, 1927................ $348,997 $90,756 $129,871 $29,763 $599,390 


*Debit. fCredit. 


No depletion has been charged to oper- 
ations during the current year on the 
books of the Rockland and Rockport Lime 
Corp. 


Beaver Board Earnings for 1927 

EAVER BOARD and subsidiaries earned 

$4.51 a share on the 7% preferred stock 

in 1927 against $4.40 a share on the preferred 

stock in 1926. ieee Bene (Ill.) Journal of 
Commerce. 


U. S. Gypsum Votes 10% Stock 
Dividend 

REDICTIONS of the offering of val- 

uable rights to shareholders of the United 
States Gypsum Co. were fulfilled on June 1 
when directors of the company voted to offer 
common stockholders the privilege to pur- 
chase additional common stock at par, $20, 
to the extent of 50% of their holdings. In 
addition a 10% stock dividend was declared, 
payable July 10 to stockholders of record 
June 15. 

The rights, accruing to common stock- 
holders of record July 14 and expiring Octo- 
ber 1, give holders the opportunity to pur- 
chase one additional share for every two 
shares held, giving the rights a market value 
of approximately $26 a share. The subscrip- 
tions are to be paid in four equal install- 
ments on October 1, 1928, February 1, June 
1 and October 1, 1929, respectively. In- 
terest will be paid on all installments at the 
rate of 5% annually from the due date of each 
installment until October 1, 1929, the date 
when the new stock will be issued. The 
stock warrants shall be issued on or before 
July 31, 1928. 

The funds realized from such offering of 
stock will amount to $7,604,440 and are to 
be used for the immediate construction to 
complete gypsum plants at Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Detroit. The eastern plants will 
be built on property owned by the company 


since December 31, 1926, when 35% in stock 
was paid. On December 31, 1927, an extra 
cash dividend of $1 a share was paid. Other 
cash distributions since the first of last year 
have been at the rate of $1.50 a share an- 
nually.—Chicago (Ill.) Journal of Com- 
merce. 


New England Lime Co. Earnings 


B leapy following shows the New England 
Lime Co.’s earnings for the years 1927 
and 1926: 


STATEMENT OF INCOME FOR YEARS 
ENDED NOVEMBER 30 




















June 9, 1928 





Riverside Portland 
Reorganization 
EORGANIZATION of the Riverside 
Cement Co., Los Angeles, Calif., has been 
announced in a letter to the stockholders. The 
company will be reincorporated under a 
Delaware charter with 70,000 shares first 
preferred, 240,000 of the class A common, 
and 400,000 of the class B common. 
The present stockholders will receive one 
share of preferred stock and four each of 
*the class A and class B common for each 
share now held. 


Penn-Dixie Stockholders 


Approve Consolidation 
TOCKHOLDERS of Pennsylvania-Dixie 
Cement Corp. have approved a plan to 
consolidate: with the North American Ce- 
ment Corp., and to form a new company to 
be known as General Cement Corp. The 
consummation of the merger is likely to be 
delayed for some time, it is said, by the 
adjustment of details. Stockholders of the 
North American corporation previously had 
approved the plan. 


Certain-teed Products First 


Quarter Earnings 
-ERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORP. 
for the quarter ended March 31 reports 
a net profit of $3042 after depreciation and 
federal taxes, against $342,797 in the first 
quarter of 1927—Chicago (Ill.) Journal of 
Commerce. 





















































1927 1926 
ROE Amie ce Ee 1,629,032 $1,7 Vi 
oa wg depreciation.............. . 207,567 , 20 nas Recent Dividends Announced 
t BES Mahe 5 Se 8 s 7 
peepee ss hn io perma 14,900 41,665 Certain-teed Prod. (quar.)..$1, July 1 
$192,667 $281,159- Certain-teed Prod. pfd. 
Interest on funded debt............ 79,750 81,000 (quar. ) $1.75, July 1 
eu $112,917 $200,159 Cleveland Stone (quar.)........ 50c, Sept. 1 
Preferred stock dividend, Se- Giant Portland Cement pfd...314%, June 15 
en Aico es 42,000 42,000 Tdeal Cement com. (quar.)..$1, July 1 
= $70,917 $158,159 Ideal Cement pfd. (quar.)....$1.75, July 1 
Preferred stock dividend, Se- Indiana Limestone pfd. 
iis sti Wer ap oa ape eal Sk ag 28,000 28,000 (elie) ies $1.75, June 1 
Net applicable to common gia Lehigh Portland Cement pfd. 
WEN endast eo p ot oe 42.91 130.159 
Earned per share Series B...... 17.73 . 30.34 U (quar. ) $1.75, July 2 
Earned per share common... 1143 433 . S. Gypsum com. stock......10%, July 10 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 
(Audit Figures) 
November 30---——_———— 
Assets 1927 1926 1925 
nan EET e Soe $358,139 $256,618 $224,498 
Receivables .... 454 128,623 100,166 
Inventories 155,335 140,346 158,802 
$607,928 $525,587 $485,466 
*Quarries, buildings, sun seaocnsihel SRS NEVIS se We EN Hee 3,633,416 3,697,384 3,689,728 
ee. RS Be ee Re beeen Ee Ne SOMES Se Pee Ieee ae eee a 59,190 1BB76 © tae 
UN RUN, Rae eee as me 123,710 139,796 146,359 
5 ean dan Se DORE: Re HE eI Er DeLeon Sie age CARI re Ue $4,424,244 $4,470,845 $4,319,553 
Liabilities : 
Nr BR Ret saan Been ON Reese ON NOTED Tela Wace LS ME $18,601 $8,332 $2,869 
Accrued wages, “interest, preferred dividends and federal taxes.. 75,675 108,171 79,001 
$94,276 $116,503 $81,870 
Firat: ‘svsortampe 086 Bg oss ack scan secede pocte 1,300,000 1,350,000 1,350,000 
7% preferred stock, Series A Fae 600,000 00,000 600,000 
7% preferred stock, Series Bibs na 400,000 400,000 400,000 
an rnd shares no par common stock.. ....... 1S ubhtas dave eamibaiceans esi pre 4; 2aR. at 17S 
Rees epee APs Se SEGA res linea Rae eee Pee ae Te ene ee ; ; 
bo RRP SN ODEN G8 ON RETO ORR OE REE EID OR GCC Se Ova Nie FORT eee SI $4,424,244 $4,470,845 $4,319,553 
Wet wor lehange bates oo ak hee a eee $513,652 $409,084 $401,596 


*After reserves for depreciation and depletion. 
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National Lime Association Takes On 


New Lease of Life 
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New York Convention Decides to Increase 
Dues and to Develop Local Group Associations 


REPRESENTATIVE GROUP of 
A American lime manufacturers met in 
earnest conference at New York City, May 
23 and 24, and discussed in detail some of 
the problems of the lime industry and some 
of the ways and means to cure them. Noth- 
ing revolutionary was expected, nor is yet 
the result of this convention. There will be 
no changes in the present scheme of organ- 
ization of the existing National Lime Asso- 
ciation; but the dues are doubled, from Ic. 
to 2c. per ton on the 1927 output. This is 
expected to give the association an annual 
budget of between $40,000 and $50,000. 

Most of the constructive work of the con- 
vention was done by a committee of which 
3ernard L. McNulty, president of the New 
England and the Marblehead Lime compa- 
nies, Chicago, was chairman. The other 
members of the committee were J. L. Dur- 
nell, the Van Sciver Corp. (Knickerbocker 
Lime Co.), Philadelphia, Penn.; George B. 
Wood, president of the Rockland and Rock- 
port Lime Corp., Rockland, Maine; Reed C. 
Bye, Charles Warner Co., Philadelphia, 
Penn., and John M. Chiles, Austin White 
Lime Co., Austin, Texas. 

The report of this committee was as fol- 
lows: 

“Your committee on organization has the 
following recommendations to make, based 
on their unanimous opinion that the associa- 
tion must proceed on a broader and more 
constructive basis or else cease to exist. 

“Commencing July 1, 1928, the dues for 
the next fiscal year shall be two cents (2c.) 
per ton for burned lime products sold dur- 
ing the calendar year 1927. 

“That all outstanding certificates of in- 
debtedness be paid in full at maturity. 

“That necessary steps be taken imme- 
diately to dispose of the present lease on 
the offices at Washington and that less ex- 
pensive space be obtained to care for the 
smaller organization. That the surplus fur- 
niture and office equipment be sold, but that 
the laboratory equipment be retained for 
future use. 

“That an executive committee of five (5) 
be elected, which shall assume the active 
management of the association; this ex- 
ecutive committee to elect its own chairman. 
The directors shall meet with the executive 
committee at least twice a year, or more 
often, at the discretion of the executive 
committee. 


“That a capable business man (preferably 
not in the industry) be employed as general 
manager to direct the activities of the asso- 
ciation, but whose principal duty shall be to 
assist in the organization of the membership 
into district groups, and to render real serv- 
ice to individuals and groups to more actively 





S. W. Stauffer, chairman of the New 
York convention 


promote the lime industry in the manner 
best suited to various sections as groups are 
organized. 

“That a headquarters organization be 
maintained which will be capable of repre- 
senting the industry properly and _ intelli- 
gently in its contact with the public. 

“From the funds available technical re- 
search will not be possible in the associa- 
tion’s budget but should be carried on in 
commercial laboratories from special funds 
appropriated by group organizations. 

“That the invitation of the United States 
Treasury Department to appoint a commit- 
tee of operating men to co-operate with 
government agencies be accepted, and this 
committee shall establish a standard depre- 


ciation schedule for plants and equipment, 
and from this basis vigorously pursue lines 
of study that will help to establish true cost 
records throughout the industry.” 

It was decided that any radical changes 
in the scheme of organization at this time 
would be inopportune, for the eastern mem- 
bers of the association are strongly wedded 
to the idea of a national organization com- 
posed of a federation of local group organ- 
izations. It was evidently the consensus of 
opinion that the development of local group 
organizations as decided upon at the White 
Sulphur convention in 1927 had not been 
entered upon as whole-heartedly as it should 
have been; and that a special effort should 
now be made to promote their organization 
and their co-operation in a national way. 

A permanent executive committee empow- 
ered to work out a national organization 
along these lines was appointed, consisting 
of the following members: John M. Deeley, 
Lee Lime Corp., Lee, Mass.; J. L. Durnell, 
Van Sciver Corp., Philadelphia, Penn.; J. M. 
Gager, Gager Lime Manufacturing Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; A. B. Mack, Kelley 
Island Lime and Transport Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Harry B. Mathews, Mississippi 
Lime and Material Co., Alton, Ill. R. P. 
Wilton, Steacy and Wilton Co., York, Penn., 
was elected treasurer. 


Outside Spokesmen 


One luncheon address was by Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York City, who forecast business 
conditions, in general, as encouraging. 

The other luncheon address was by 
Charles F. Abbott, executive director, Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Construction, New 
York City, extracts from which follow: 


Basic Problem of Industrial Organization 


“Behind imposing records of increasing 
production and sales there lies a dramatic 
story of a sharp competitive struggle in- 
creasing in interest. It indicates that busi- 
ness is not altogether as easy to get as,it 
was in 1918 and 1919, and that the profits 
today go to those who are able to cope with 
the steadily narrowing profit margin. 

“Wherever you go you find the general 
complaint that volume of business is high 
but prices and profits are low. The lack of 
profit from sales is unquestionably the great- 
est problem in industry. A concern not 
making a reasonable profit is a liability to 
society and it should be as illegal to accept 
business on a basis of cost or less than cost 

as it is to agree to maintain prices. 
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“Tf it is impossible to make satisfactory 
profits during active periods, then what may 
we expect should we enter a period of pos- 
sible business depression. 

“The problem of production and finance 
have been largely solved. We are now face 
to face with the problem of distribution, or 
scientific marketing and selling. 

“Today, old markets, if we are to hold 
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them, must be intensively cultivated. New 
outlets must be developed in order that ex- 
cess plant capacities may be fully absorbed. 
Orders are not lying around to be picked 
up without effort. 

“There are many who believe that our 
principal problem is that of excess plant 
capacities. While it is true that undoubtedly 
there is excess production in some indus- 
tries, the fact remains that in many cases 
this excess capacity has been caused by a 
shrinkage in the market due to outside com- 
petition. As the market has declined excess 
capacities have been created. 

“We must learn the story of stabilization 
and accept the idea that it would be a great 
deal better to operate on a basis of 69% 
at a profit rather than to make any attempt 
to operate a plant at 100% on a basis of 
cost or less than cost. The danger to Amer- 
ican industry is not entirely a lack of busi- 
ness, but the failure to maintain prices that 
include a reasonable profit. We must realize 
that million times nothing is still nothing. 

“Today, economics occupies the center of 
the stage. Alliances are built upon a mu- 
tual exchange of coal for iron, or manu- 
factured goods for raw materials. The 
creation of a steel or chemical trust is front 
page news. Progress is measured by the 
curve of production, of sales or the volume 
of power in kilowatt hours. 


New Competition Calls New Merchan- 
dising Policies 


“Increased competition to meet new con- 
ditions has developed, and to a large extent 
is responsible for most of our present-day 
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difficulties. The transition we are witness- 
ing is bringing with it a new competition 
which in turn calls for a radical readjust- 
ment of merchandising policies. 

“Within the memory of all of us, compe- 
tition was little more than a cut-throat fight 
between salesmen representing different 
houses in the same line. It was full of sus- 
picion, hate and jealousy. 

“In the days gone by we can all remem- 
ber when it was permissible for competitors 
to get together and agree upon prices and 
restrain competition. Then came the Sher- 
man law, which made illegal such practices. 
Under the new conditions thus created a 
new situation has been developed and today 
we are face to face with new economic prob- 
lems. To meet such a condition individual 
effort is absolutely hopeless. The only way 
that we can cope with these new conditions 
is through the power of a national co- 
operative organization. We find in many 
instances that buyers are dictating the terms, 
that they are the better sellers, and that in- 
dustry to a large extent has lost control and 
has failed to dominate through aggressive 
control all the terms and prices. The fight 
is being waged for a part of the consumer’s 
dollar and the number of those dollars is 
limited. The industry that recognizes this 
fact and is prepared to engage in this strug- 
gle will naturally obtain the larger part, 
whereas those who are neglectful will nat- 
urally suffer in consequence. 

“The old type of competition no longer 
exists to any extent, partly because it does 
not pay, but largely because industry is 
awakening to a realization that the competi- 
tion most to be feared is not that existing 
between concerns in the same business. 

“At the present time, the majority of our 
worries are caused by competition coming 
from manufacturers in an entirely different 
line of business. We now find industry or- 
ganized against industry for the purpose of 
encroaching upon the market of another by 
substitution of products. We have discov- 
ered that our once actively responsive mar- 
kets no longer exist. 

“Now we are witnessing the new compe- 
tition where the products of one industry 
are displacing those of another. New meth- 
ods to combat it are necessary. 






Huge Sums Required To Fight for 
Markets 


“The lumber industry refused to recognize 
the competition of lumber substitutes which 
was seriously affecting its business, and now 
we learn that the industry has appropriated 
$25,000,000 for advertising in the hope that 
a part of the lost market may be regained. 

“Of even more startling significance than 
the growing competition between industries 
is the competition between various sections 
of the country in the struggle to find buyers 
for the commodities upon which their pros- 
perity depends. In some cases the chief 
commodity is the climate and so we find 
Florida vieing with California to secure the 
tourist trade. Even more recently, Hawaii 
has entered the lists, and now looms as a 
rival of the older playgrounds of the nation. 
But this intersectional competition is by no 
means confined to efforts to bring the holi- 
day seeker to the various parts of the coun- 
try most favored by nature. 


“A short time ago Atlanta appropriated a 
million dollars to establish its industrial 
supremacy in the South and I wonder what 
Birmingham, Memphis and New Orleans 
are going to do to meet this new competition. 

“The New England states have united to 
modernize their industries and tell the world 
about the merits of New England’s products. 
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Hard pressed by competition from more re- 
cently industrialized districts, the welfare of 
every man, woman and child in the. New 


_ England states will be affected for good or 


ill by the outcome of this experiment. 

“Let us take one of the most difficult of 
all products, that of granite. 

“The ‘Rock of Ages’ granite campaign 
has been eminently successful. It has sold 
the public on the superiority of granite for 
hewn memorials. In slack periods it has 
enabled the quarries and manufacturers to 
operate on a more nearly normal schedule 
than the producers of competitive materials. 
In a highly competitive industry it has 
helped to stabilize prices by advertising with 
nothing to sell but the unfinished material— 
‘the sentiment in the rough’—the ‘Rock of 
Ages’ quarries have given the world a new 
conception of an obligation that is as old 
as man. 

“Recently a New York banker made the 
statement that future profits will depend 
upon application of intelligent, aggressive 
salesmanship. But salesmanship based upon 
a greedy determination to secure all the busi- 
ness in sight I would put as a principal 
cause of the present day demoralization, of 
the business man’s mental attitude in our 
other industries» The fundamental princi- 
ples of salesmanship, of proper pricing, of 
costs and profits are cast overboard, as hys- 
teria is substituted for sound judgment. 


A Modern Philosophy of Selling 


“Under present day conditions, the most 
important phase of business is selling. Every 
successful business man is first of all a sales- 
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man; every farmer, every lawyer, every doc- 
tor. There are doctor with profound med- 
ical knowledge who scarcely make a bare 
living. There are others with far less knowl- 
edge who are making $50,000 or more a year 
because they know how to hold on old wom- 
an’s wrist sympathetically and tell her that 
her husband does not understand her delicate 
nervous temperament. The whole economic 
problem of life is salesmanship. 
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“The public have no consciousness of 
price. We all know that if we tell the peo- 
ple often enough and use enough pictures 
we can change the buying habits of a nation. 

“Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
ethlehem Steel Co., recently made public 
the statement that the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
had expended $167,000,000 in plant improve- 
ments and had given away this huge saving 
in other directions, undoubtedly due to in- 
efficient salesmanship. 

“Industrial organization well equipped can 
write the formula for good cooking, but it 
is helpless when it comes to making good 
cooks. 

“The individual concern has found itself 
totally unable to cope with the new struggle 
for markets. The forces that can be mar- 
shalled against it are too great. The battle 
line is too far-flung. The vision to see that 
the individual concern can prosper only as 
the industry prospers offers the sole hope of 
survival. 

“Such co-operative activity, aimed pri- 
marily at better merchandising methods, of- 
fers the assurance of prosperity during the 
period of transition that is bringing into the 
limelight, as the future problem, the locating 
of buyers to absorb what we produce—to 
make them want what we have for sale. 

“In this new competition of one industry 
against another, it behooves all to co-operate 
to the height of their ability to bring to the 
door of the consumer its more serviceable 
way. 


Local Associations Not the Answer 


“There are many members of an industry 
who feel that their problems can be solved 
through local associations, but this is a mis- 
taken idea. Most of the problems confront- 
ing industry are national in their scope and 
can only be met and overcome through the 
power of a national organization. It is 
well to have local groups or associations to 
supplement the work of a national organ- 
ization, but if they are to depend upon local 
action then their efforts will prove hopeless 
if they expect to overcome the more impor- 
tant problems, which are entirely national 
in their origin. 

“We oftentimes meet the objection that 
our business is different from all others and 
what might go in one industry might not 
apply to ours. This is another mistaken 
idea because businesses differ only in de- 
tails, the principle being the same whether 
we are dealing in aeroplanes, celluloid, struc- 
tural steel or toothpicks. We must inspire 
in the minds of all members of an industry 
the spirit of the industry and leave them to 
submerge their own individual selfish mo- 
tives for the good of the whole. 

“We also find in many instances a belief 
on the part of some of the larger concerns 
that the smaller companies should be elim- 
inated. This is another false conclusion be- 
cause if the smaller concerns were elim- 
inated today we ‘would be confronted with 
another crop tomorrow that might give us 
even greater difficulty. The broader view- 
point would be to gather the small compa- 
nies under our wing and give them the bene- 
fit of a wholesome education and it has been 
my experience that the smaller concerns are 
only too anxious to profit through such con- 
structive leadership. The small company 
has a right to its existence and is entitled 
to its proportion of thé business. 

“You should know the mental attitude of 
any company whose plant is in need of busi- 
ness. They might be likened to a boa con- 
strictor who wiggles his way out of the 
jungle and is vicious because he is hungry. 
Throw him a piece of bread and he will 
quickly swallow it and find his way back 
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into the jungle to go to sleep and he is 
harmless. 


Fallacy of Big Volume Business 


“Many business men seem to have lost all 
sense of proportion in a wild scramble to 
maintain volume. The idea to keep a com- 
petitor from getting any business at all 
seems to be the prevailing thought. 


“In a city that I recently visited we put 
the capacity and consumption statistics on a 
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blackboard and it was found that the produc- 
tion facilities amounted to 100,000 tons, 
whereas consumption averaged about 52,000 
tons. Under such conditions it was obvious 
that if everyone made the attempt to get all 
the business in sight that chaos would pre- 
vail. How much better it would be for com- 
petitors to get together and recognize such 
a condition, and through united, concerted 
effort make possible increased consumption 
and regain the business they had undoubtedly 
lost through the more aggressive action on 
the part of outside competition. 


“Tn the city of San Francisco the garbage 
is collected by scavengers. They got to- 
gether and organized an association and are 
conducting their business on a satisfactory, 
profitable basis. If the scavengers of San 
Francisco recognize the benefits of co- 
operative association then it seems to me 
that intelligent business men would more 
quickly recognize the fundamental principle 
involved. 


Organization of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction 


“The individuals comprising the structural 
steel industry were quick to realize the vital 
need of a national organization. The Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Construction was 
launched with a very definite and practical 
four-year program. 


“They embodied within this program a 
unique idea in that the principal objective 
was to further the interests of the public, 
following which they were sure the industry 
could derive benefits. In other words, they 
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insisted that public interests should super- 
cede all other motives. 

“Since that time they have sincerely car- 
ried out this thought with the result that 
their standard specification covering steel 
design has made an annual saving of ap- 
proximately $30,000,000 wherever steel is 
used for building purposes. Their ‘Code of 
Standard Practice’ is based upon actual re- 
sults and not mere ethics. The use of this 
code establishes the relationship between the ° 
buyer and seller and has eliminated contro- 
versies and added further economies of bene- 
fit to the public. New fireproofing specifica- 
tions have been prepared which will make 
further reductions in costs. 

“A corps of 10 district engineers has been 
organized whose duties will be to first sell 
steel, recognizing the fact that the more 
steel that is sold the more business there 
will be for each individual. 

“The preparation of a standard sales man- 
ual is teaching the members of the industry 
to apply aggressive and intelligent salesman- 
ship. 

“The publication and distribution of over 
30,000 copies of the ‘Standard Handbook of 
Steel Design’ has established the authorita- 
tive position of the institute and its services 
have been generously recognized. 

“Advertising and publicity have been di- 
rected towards the development of a national 
association of steel, and the public recogni- 
tion of the industry and its services. 

“Technical research and the establishment 
of scholarships in universities is leading the 
structural steel industry to improvements 
which further advance the interests of the 
public. Its advocacy of the use of steel in 
private residences is a feature of this pro- 
gram. 


Association Dues Not an Expense—An 
Investment 


“The question of income is one of general 
concern to members of the industry and 
there seems to be a feeling that money ap- 
propriated for any national association work 
is an item of expense which seems to’ be 
regretted. What difference does it make 
whether a single company contributes 5 cents 
or a dollar on each ton it sells, as long as 
all members pay like amounts, add them to 
their cost systems and collect from the pub- 
lic, transferring these collections to their 
national association to be intelligently and 
judiciously invested for the purpose of ex- 
tending the market on a more intelligent and 
economic basis? While the public pays but 
a small amount, the benefits it derives 
through such economies far offset the price 
charged. 

“Tt is a mistaken idea for anyone to be- 
lieve that an industry can take all out of the 
market without reinvesting any thought, 
time or attention in promoting, protecting 
or advancing the market to insure perma- 
nency. We might liken such a situation to 
the farmer who has continuously taken out 
of his land until the soil becomes impover- 
ished and sterile. The better way would be 
to apply fertilizer at frequent intervals and 
adopt modern methods of agriculture; when 
doing so the crops are increased and the 
productivity of the farm improved. It is so 
in business, and when the time comes that 
the members of an industry will recognize 
the vital need of investing a part of their 
income in the development of their market 
then we are going to experience progress 
and hear less talk about excess plant capaci- 
ties. 

“Markets will be extended, consumption 
increased and individual companies will 


profit through a better knowledge of busi- 
ness fundamentals wherein the application 
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of this better understanding will develop 
increased sales no matter whether they are 
large or small units of the industry in ques- 
tion. To broaden the market and encourage 
co-operative effort and the application of 
better methods will become the chief aim of 
each industry. 


Merit of Product Alone Will Not Sell It 


“The new competition unquestionably is 
bringing with it a tremendous expansion of 
opportunity for co-operative organization. 
Regardless of the merits of the article pro- 
duced by the industry as a whole, the public 
will buy only when convinced of its worth. 

“It has been demonstrated over and over 
again that we do not act in accordance with 
the facts, but in accordance with the facts 
as we believe them to be—with the picture 
that is prepared for us. The picture ac- 
cepted by the public is always that which 
has been painted with deliberate intent. 

“Every industry, whether centered in a 
few states or scattered throughout the na- 
tion, is the competitor of every other indus- 
try engaged in producing materials that can 
be substituted for its product. Each is fight- 
ing for a share of the consumer’s dollar, and 
the number of dollars is limited. 

“This does not mean that there should be 
any less effort to promote sales. The re- 
verse is true. The industry that is broaden- 
ing its market is giving its members more 
room in which to grow. It is making more 
certain that effort to increase sales will meet 
with a receptive attitude by the consumer.” 


Entertainment 
The Valve Bag Co. of America, Toledo, 
Ohio, represented at the convertion by L. H. 
Hartman, Carl Hartman and Burton H. 
Ford, were hosts to the-lime manufacturers’ 
and their guests at a dinner and dance. 


Registration of Lime Producers 


Allyndale Lime Co., Hartford, Conn., F. 
W. Barhoff, Jr. 

American Lime and Stone Co., Bellefonte, 
Penn., S. M. Shallcross, G. J. Purnell. 

Annville Lime Co., Annville, Penn., J. P. 
Hennesey, S. C. Deitzler. 

Ash Grove Lime and Portland Cement 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., J. F. Pollock. 

Austin White Lime Co., Austin, Texas, 
J. H. Chiles. 

J. E. Baker Co., York, Penn. S. W. 
Stauffer. 


Batesville White Lime Co., Batesville, 
Ark., Geo. T. Weigart. 
Brewer Co., Worcester, Mass., H. V. 


Brewer, K. M. Nahikian. 

B. and C. Lime and Stone Co., Ashville, 
N. C., J. W. Grimes. 

Campbell Stone Co., Indian River, Mich., 
C. A. Campbell. 

Cheney Lime Co., Birmingham, Ala., F. C. 
Cheney. 

G. and W. H. Corson Co., Plymouth Meet- 


ing, Penn., Bolton L. Corson, Philip L. 
Corson. 
Dittlinger Lime Co., New Braunsfels, 


Texas, H. Dittlinger. 

Gager Lime Manufacturing Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., J. M. Gager. 

Glencoe Lime and Cement Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., E. S. Healey. 

Burton K. Harris, Saylesville, R. I. 

Hoosac Valley Lime Co., North Adams, 
Mass., William Flaherty, George Martin. 

Hunkins-Willis Lime and Cement Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., Gordon Willis. 

Indiana Limestone Co., Bedford, Ind., John 
G. Drummond. : 

Kelley Island Lime and Transport Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, A. B. Mack, E. L. Osborn. 
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Lee Lime Corp., Lee, Mass., John M. Dee- 
ley, John F. Deeley. 

Legore Lime Co., Legore, Md., George 
Legore. 

Limestone Products Corp., Newton, N. J., 
N. S. Meyers. 

Marble Cliff Quarries Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, Russell Rarey, E. C. Powers. 

Marblehead Lime Co., Chicago, Ill., B. L. 
McNulty. 

F. W. Menke Stone and Lime Co., Quincy, 
Ill., R. B. Menke. 


R. P. Wilton, new treasurer of the 
National Lime Association 


Miller Lime Products Co:, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass, F. A. Daboll. 

Mississippi Lime and Material Co., Alton, 
Ill., H. B. Mathews. 

New England Lime Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
A. V. A. Felton, C. C. Loomis. 

North American Cement Corp., Security, 
Md., John F. Gruber, Marshall E. Reed. 

John D. Owens and Sons, Owens, Ohio, 
B. H. Rice. 

Lowell M. Palmer, New York City. 

Restiquoche Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
Cullan Beatteay. 

Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp., Rock- 
land, Maine, Geo. B. Wood, W. E. Healey. 

Rose Point Stone and Lime Co., New Cas- 
tle, Penn., John W. Norris. 

Steacy and Wilton Co., Wrightsville, 
Penn., R. P. Wilton, H. E. Naust. 

Synthetic Nitrogen Products Co., New 
York City, K. E. Hothorn. 

Charles Warner Co., Wilmington, Del., 
Charles Warner, Irving Warner, C. C. Bye, 
Reed C. Bye, W. R. Hazzard, R. F. Hogan. 

Universal Lime and Gypsum Co., Chicago, 
Ill., Eugene Holland, W. G. Stromquist. 

Van Sciver Corp., Philadelphia, Penn., 
J. L. Durnell. : 

Vermarco Lime Co., West Rutland, Vt., 
C. L. Montgomery. 

Western Lime and Cement Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; R. C. Brown. © 
Whiterock Quarries, 

Penn., Ray C.-Noll. 

York Valley Lime and Stone Co., York, 

Penn., F. W. Cramer. 


Inc., Bellefonte, 
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Gypsum Industries, Inc., 
Suspends Activities 


HE GYPSUM INDUSTRIES was or- 

ganized about 15 years ago. It originally 
was a voluntary association of gypsum pro- 
ducers. The membership comprised all of 
the important gypsum companies in the 
United States and Canada. In 1923 the Gyp- 
sum Industries was incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Illinois. The manage- 
ment was vested in a board of directors and 
offices were maintained in Chicago. 


The activities of the Gypsum Industries 
were for the purpose of advancing or pro- 
moting the use of gypsum products by re- 
search, publicity and activities of like char- 
acter; to deal with engineering and trade 
problems pertiment to the industry for the 
purpose of advancing the use of gypsum 
products; to carry on educational work per- 
tinent to the industry by fellowships in 
schools and colleges for research; to main- 
tain a traffic bureau to furnish traffic infor- 
mation to assist the industry in transporta- 
tion questions before federal and state com- 
missions and other bodies dealing with ques- 
tions of transportation and with common 
carriers; and to maintain a credit bureau for 
the sole purpose of furnishing credit infor- 
mation. 

Herschel H. Macdonald was the secretary 
of the Gypsum Industries for nearly its en- 
tire life. He resigned on January 21, 1928. 

The engineering department was in charge 
of Virgil G. Marani up to the time of his 
death in 1925. He was succeeded by Henry 
J. Schwein, who also became secretary later. 

The traffic department was headed by 
W. J. Fitzgerald. 

George A. Olson, an agronomist, was in 
charge of the agricultural department. 

All of the above activities were aggres- 
sively and successfully carried on by the 
Gypsum Industries. Much data and infor- 
mation of great value to the industry were 
collected and compiled in all of the several 
fields of activity engaged in by the organi- 
zation. 

Two research associates were maintained 
at the Bureau of Standards. The Gypsum 
Industries held membership in the American 
Society for Testing Materials, National Fire 
Protection Association, American Concrete 
Institute, Building Officials Conference of 
America, Pacific Coast Building Officials 
Conference, and similar national organiza- 
tions. 


Severe competitive conditions in the in- 
dustry have caused the Gypsum Industries to 
lose the support of several of its members 
by resignation, thus making the financial 
burden for this co-operative effort too great 
for the remaining members to carry. At a 
meeting held in April it was therefore voted 
to suspend activities. When the present con- 
ditions are alleviated it is quite certain that 
the activities of. the Gypsum Industries will 
be resumed. 
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Sand and Gravel Directors 
Mid-Year Session 


Annual Convention to Be Held in Cleveland, January 9-11 


HE board of directors of the National 

Sand and Gravel Association held the 
mid-year session, which has now come to be 
a regular institution, at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, May 24 and 25. Although it is 
the busy season for producers, the attendance 
was good, more than half of the directors 
being present. The business transacted was 
to fix on a time and place for the annual 
convention, to hear reports of committees, 
of the executive secretary, and of the engi- 
neering director, on the research to be un- 
dertaken by the new laboratory, and to ap- 
point two important new committees. 

The first day was occupied largely by dis- 
cussion of the time and place for the next 
annual convention. There was an under- 
standing before the meeting that Cleveland 
would be chosen, but a strong preference 
for New Orleans developed when the matter 
was put to a vote. It was finally decided to 
hold the convention at the Hollenden hotel 
in Cleveland and the dates chosen were Janu- 
ary 9, 10 and 11, 1929. The directors ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the very cordial 
invitation which Walter F. Jahncke, of New 
Orleans, La., extended to have the 1929 con- 
vention in that city. Hal C. Knight, Akron, 
Ohio, appeared before the directors person- 
ally to urge Cleveland as the convention city. 


New Committees 


Two committees which were formed from 
the board were chosen because of conditions 
that have arisen in quite recent times. One 
of these, of which John Prince is chairman, 
has to do with the relations between the ce- 
ment and aggregate business. It has been 
charged that in some localities cement manu- 
facturers have gone into the aggregate busi- 
ness and are selling aggregates at or even 
below cost of production to induce con- 
tractors to buy their particular brands of 
cement. The purpose of the committee is to 
look into this and see how far such a charge 
is true and to make recommendations if any 
action seems to be needed. Other members 
of this committee are T. E. McGrath and 
R. C. Fletcher. The committee will co- 
operate with a similar committee of the 
National Crushed Stone Association. 

A committee on broadening the activities 
of the association was selected and J. C. 
Buckbee was chosen as chairman. Its pur- 
pose is to sell sand and gravel to the public, 
and make it appreciate more than it now does 
the importance of a commodity so basic that 
it enters into practically all construction. 
This particularly includes the desirability of 
creating regional offices, in charge of com- 
petent engineers, somewhat along the lines 
of the work done by the Portland Cement 


Association. Among other things it was 
proposed by the new committee to advertise 
in a medium of national circulation. This 
was put to a vote of the whole board and 
left to the executive committee with power 
to act. Besides Mr. Buckbee the committee 
consists of H. S. Davison, John Prince and 
F. D. Coppock. 


Committees on Insurance and 
Car Cleaning 


Judge W. W. Warwick, Washington, 
D. C., who is general counsel for the Com- 
mission on Employers’ Liability Insurance of 
the United States, was at the meeting and 
conferred with the committee on insurance, 
of which J. L. Richmond is chairman. After- 
ward he spoke in an open meeting reviewing 
the unfortunate situation in which some pro- 
ducers using dredges find themselves when 
operating on navigable waters. Under the 
present law he said that every man who 
went on a dredge, a scow or even on a row- 
boat while at work for the company could 
be considered a member of a “crew” and 
insurance for him had to be carried on that 
basis. Similarly men working at landings 
are classified as longshoremen. This carry- 
ing of three kinds of insurance is very ex- 
pensive and the cost could at least be cut 
to one-half if all the men were brought into 
one classification. 

In the states of New York, Michigan and 
California arrangements have now _ been 
made by which the insurance on men coming 
under the seamen’s and longshoremen’s class- 
ification is paid from a state fund so that 
insurance for all men may be paid as state 
insurance. Ohio and West Virginia have 
not adopted this practice, but it is hoped 
they will do so shortly. Certain changes 
in the national law should be made, and he 
thought that there would be no difficulty in 
convincing congress that the present law 
works an injustice to the sand and gravel 
producers who are affected by it. 

Judge Warwick was followed by Mr. Rich- 
mond, who gave some further details of how 
companies were affected by the present law. 
In his opinion Judge Warwick’s estimate of 
the lowered cost of insurance did not go 
far enough. He thought that one-third of 
the present cost was all that would have to 
be paid if the men were all put into the 
same classification. He said that his state 
insurance rate for men working on the land 
was only 72 cents, while for men employed 
on the dredge special insurance had to be 


carried with a private company ‘a€ the rate. 


of $11.72. 
J. C. Buckbee reported progress in the 


study of car cleaning and repairing and ar-— 
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rangements with the railroads to lower or 
obviate such costs. Questionnaires had been 
sent out and returns were coming in which 
indicated that the average cost was about 
55 cents per car. One excellent result of 
the work had been to start many producers 
to study the cost of car repairing to find out 
what they actually expended in labor and 
materials. Data was expected from the 
membership of the National Crushed Stone 
Association as well as the National Sand 
and Gravel Association and both would be 
used in a summary to be presented to the 
railroads. 


One railroad had admitted that it was 
changing its ideas of equipment and it was 
thinking of putting solid bottoms in old 
cars, to be used for sand and gravel ship- 
ments. A movement was on foot to have 
consignees clean cars and this would result, 
if successful, in the refusal of the railroad 
to accept cars that were not properly cleaned. 

Mr. Buckbee felt certain that in the end 
the cost of cleaning and repairing cars could 
be cut in half, which would mean a saving 
of $750,000 a year to the industry. 

Already producers have been impressed 
with what it was costing to clean and repair 
cars and many of them are taking it up 
directly with the roads over which they ship. 


Engineering and Research 


Stanton Walker, director of the engineer- 
ing and research division of the association, 
reported on the work of the division and 
what it proposed to undertake in the near 
future, especially in the way of laboratory 
work. The bulletins issued had been well 
received and so great a demand had de- 
veloped for Bulletin No. 1 that it had been 
twice reprinted. Bulletin No. 4, which had 
just been issued, was intended to give much 
the same figures but in a less technical form. 
The summary of sand and gravel specifica- 
tions of different state highway departments 
had also proven itself to be very popular and 
a great many calls for them had come in. 

Following a suggestion from J. C. Buck- 
bee, Mr. Walker said the association was to 
issue these summaries in pocket notebook 
size and Bulletin No. 4 as well. Later other 
data would be published which would be 
issued in the notebook as well as the stand- 
ard size. Covers for this data would be sold 
at cost price to members who wished to keep 
the data in this pocket form or who might 
wish to present it in handy reference form 
to engineers, architects and customers. 

Some of the apparatus for the laboratory 
was in place, but the large testing machine 
had not yet been purchased. Funds were 
not available to carry out certain lines of 
research and for the present the only labora- 
tory helpers employed were students who 
were able to give part time to such work. 
The program for research at the present 
time would be largely confined to a study 
of the effects of grading on voids. One 
series of tests on gravel, calling for 57 
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determinations of voids with different grad- 
ings, had been laid out and a similar series 
for sand. A third series was arranged to 
show the effect of different percentages of 
pea gravel in the usual mixes by volume. 
Both beams and cylinders will be broken in 
this series. This program had been referred 
to the research committee, of which Hugh 
Haddow is chairman, and approved. 


Committee on Standard Specifications 


The committee on standard specifications, 
Stephen Stepanian chairman, held a meeting 
and considered a new method of organiza- 
tion. To expedite matters it was proposed 
at first to divide the committee into six sub- 
committees, but it was afterward decided to 
have only four, as some of the committees 
seemed to have work that would overlap. 
In the final arrangement the work laid out 
was about as follows: 


1. Advisory Committee. This is the usual 
committee to consider the work of sub- 
committees, make recommendations and the 
like. 

2. Commercial Sizes and Gradings. This 
committee is to decide in the first place what 
sizes should be made as standard, as %4-in. 
to Y%-in., or %-in. to 144-in., for example. 
The idea is to make only those standard 
sizes that are really necessary and to elim- 
inate “freak” sizes and those which are little 
used. Methods of defining sizes by number 
or otherwise are also to be considered. In 
discussing this it was pointed out that cus- 
tomers who insisted on a certain size often 
did not know what they really wanted. An 
instance was given of an architect who in- 
sisted he wanted a size from %4-in. to 34-in. 
but who refused to accept it when made, as 
it “wasn’t much coarser than sand.” What 
he finally decided he needed was from %-in. 
to 1%-in. 

The grading of each size is to show the 
tolerance for oversize and undersize and the 
range for intermediate sizes. 

3. Characteristics Other Than Grading and 
Deleterious Substances. This committee will 
consider the hardness of gravel as shown 
by some standard test. It will also consider 
what amounts will be permitted of such sub- 
stances as shale, “sand rock,” lignite, coal, 
mica, organic matter and other substances 
that have been found to affect the strength 
or other characteristics of concrete. The 
necessity of definite information and stand- 
ards was shown by the present experience of 
Michigan producers where the highway de- 
partment is objecting to what it considers 
too ‘soft materials in gravel. 

4. Committee on Tests. In speaking of the 
necessity for this committee, Mr. Walker 
said it was a fact that we do not know 
how to test gravel. As an example he men- 
tioned that results on the transverse tests 
of concrete made from gravel have varied 
from 500 to 900 Ib. per sq. in., the varia- 
tions being due to the method employed. 
Work was especially needed on the abra- 
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sion test. Results had been shown to vary 
between 2% and 8% of wear, due wholly 
to the grading of the gravel tested. The 
breaking of siliceous gravels by the action 
of steel balls used in testing made the 
abrasion test unfair to such gravels. He 
pointed out that an abrasion test which it 
was attempted to standardize in Indiana 
could not be made on some Indiana gravels. 
In general, the Deval method favored the 
finer sizes of crushed stone over the finer 
sizes of gravel and the coarser sizes of 
gravel over the coarser sizes of crushed 
stone. 

The committee decided to have these vari- 
ous sub-committees report in about two 
months. After discussing the ballast speci- 
fication and some other matters, but with- 
out taking any action, the meeting adjourned. 

The directors who attended this meeting 
were: R. C. Fletcher, president, Des 
Moines, Iowa; H. N. Battjes, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; J. C. Buckbee, Chicago, IIl.; 
F. D. Coppock, Greenville, Ohio; H. S. 
Davison, Pittsburgh, Penn.; Hugh Haddow, 
Millville, N. J.; T. E. McGrath, Lincoln, 
lil.;: H. “V. Geena, (iiea, NN: Y¥.3 4 CC; 
Patterson, Parkersburg, W. Va.; F. W. 
Peck, Kansas City, Mo.; John Prince, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; F. W. Renwick, Chicago, IIl.; 
W. L. Smith, Memphis, Tenn. 





Asphaltic Limestone Deposits at 
Margerum, Ala., To Be 
Developed 


EVELOPMENT of the deposits of Ala- 

' bama asphaltic limestone which started 
six years ago at Margerum, Ala., has proved 
up with diamond drills a huge tonnage of 
bituminous limestone, comparing favorably 
in quality with the famous European de- 
posits. Margerum asphaltic limestone pave- 
ments laid in numerous southern cities and 
on state highways have given excellent re- 
sults, showing that this material has the 
same long life, durability and low mainte- 
nance costs that nearly 100 years of experi- 
ence has taught may be expected of a bi- 
tuminous limestone pavement. 


Mineralogically, the deposit at Margerum 
is a limestone impregnated with bitumen. It 
occurs in a stratum from 7 to 18 ft. thick, 
covered with 3 to 20 ft. of overburden. The 
bitumen content varies from 3% to 8%. The 
rock is sorted in the quarries and then is 
mixed there and in the plant, so that the 
pulverized asphaltic limestone will contain 
uniformly from 5% to 6% of bitumen. 

The production of this limestone is a 
fairly simple process. The rock is stripped 
and blasted to crusher size. It is hauled over 
a standard gage railroad to the crushing 
plant where it is reduced in the primary 
crusher to about four-inch maximum size. 
The rock is then carried to hammer mill 
type pulverizers which further reduce it to 
a size that will pass a 3-in. sieve, the size 
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at which it is laid in a pavement. From the 
pulverizers, it goes to large storage bins, 
ready for shipment. 

Careful attention is given during produc- 
tion of the limestone to controlling, within 
close limits, the bitumen content. This con- 
trol starts with the testing of samples from 
closely blocked core drilling, and the plant 
laboratory also tests samples taken daily 
from the working faces of the quarries. 
The rock is sorted and mixed in the quar- 
ries and is further mixed during the various 
steps of crushing and pulverizing, assuring 
a uniform product. Additional precautions 
are taken to secure uniformity by using a 
storage bin that holds at least one day’s 
production. The pulverized limestone is dis- 
tributed back and forth over the length of 
the storage bin by a belt conveyor equipped 
with a traveling tripper. It is loaded into 
railroad cars through numerous traps in the 
bottom of the bin. Systematic tests are 
made each day on the plant production and 
each car is sampled and tested after it is 
loaded. A notice is sent out with each car, 
showing its bitumen content. 

Marverum asphaltic limestone, as shipped 
ready to be mixed and laid, has the appear- 
ance of finely ground, dark colored lime- 
stone screenings. At the mixing plant there 
is added sufficient asphalt cement of the 
proper penetration for given climatic and 
traffic conditions. The limestone may be laid 
on any type of new foundations that would 
be satisfactory for sheet asphalt or asphal- 
tic concrete—J. H. Conzelman, in Manufac- 
turers’ Record. 


New Crushed-Stone Enterprise 
for Western New York 


NEW $100,000 plant is to be erected in 
Cheektowaga, N. Y., for the production 
of crushed stone for the road-building pur- 
poses in that portion of western New York, 
with reasonable assurances that town con- 
struction work in Cheektowaga, Amherst, 
West Seneca, Lancaster and Clarence will 
support the plant at capacity production for 
several years. 

The town board has granted the applica- 
tion of the recently organized Cheektowaga 
Crushed Stone Corp. for permission to con- 
struct a plant for the quarrying and crushing 
of stone on company owned lands north of 
Bennett road and east of Union road. 

The new corporation is headed by Mark 
Kyler of North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Provisions in the contract between the 
town and company include the stipulations 
that no nuisances shall be created by the new 
industry, and that no dust shall be allowed 
to escape from the plant. 

Building permit will be issued by the clerk 
as soon as the company determines style and 
size of the proposed plant. Estimated cost 


is placed at $50,000, with the same figure 
placed on new machinery.—Depew (N. Y.) 
Herald. 
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Spring Meeting at New York City Stresses Lower Costs of 
Manufacture and Distribution, but Futility of Hoping to Meet 
Competition of Imported Cement Without Tariff Protection 


IFTY-NINE MEMBER COMPANIES 

of the Portland Cement Association were 
represented by 280 company officers at the 
annual spring meeting in New York City, 
May 21-23. A discussion of the cement im- 
port problem had considerable attention, and 
the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, portland cement is on the free 
list of the existing tariff law, and the Amer- 
ican portland cement industry, operating 150 
mills in 32 states of the United States and 
representing more than $600,000,000 in in- 
vested capital, is vitally affected by increas- 
ingly serious invasion of its home markets 
with cement manufactured by cheap foreign 
labor under low standards of living and gen- 
eral production costs that are much smaller ; 
and, 

Whereas, The products of other important 
industries, likewise on the free list, are suf- 
fering similarly, both directly and indirectly, 
affecting general national prosperity, thereby 
threatening American standards of living 
which it is the purpose of the tariff law to 
maintain and creating a situation that strik- 
ingly emphasizes the need for prompt changes 
in the tariff structure by legislative action in 
congress; and, 

Whereas, The national conventions of the 
major political parties will soon place be- 
fore the electorate the platforms on which 
they will ask the return of their candidates 
in the forthcoming national elections; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the portland cement indus- 
try assembled in semi-annual meeting in 
New York City, May 23, 1928, regards 
prompt tariff revision by congress as a na- 
tional need of first importance and one which 
should be pledged by both parties in their 
political platforms. 


Clinker Coolers Discussed 


The main theme for the cement mill ses- 
sions was clinker cooling. The symposium 
on coolers included papers on “Unax Cool- 
ers” by W. J. Fullerton, plant manager, and 
E. S. Hill, superintendent, Howe’s Cave 
plant, North American Cement Corp.; and 
“Pressure Coolers” by W. M. Harbaugh, 
field engineer, Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
Allentown, Penn. A paper on “Stores Con- 
trol” was presented by R. B. Fortuin, assist- 
ant to the general manager, Pennsylvania- 
Dixie Cement Corp., Nazareth, Penn. F. R. 
McMillan, director of research, Portland 
Cement Association, Chicago, presented a 
discussion of “Factors Effecting Durability 
of Concrete.” 

The presentation of the 1927 association 
trophies to 10 plants which went through the 
year without an accident is described else- 
where in this issue. 


Merle Thorpe, Banquet Speaker 


Merle Thorpe, editor of the Nation’s Busi- 
ness, was the only speaker on the banquet 
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program. He reviewed the tendency to or- 
ganized collective promotion by industries 
and the beneficial effects that result. He laid 
stress on the necessity for such co-operation, 
even to the largest corporations, as a means 
of combating unintelligent competition within 
an industry. 


Association Gets Historical Relic 


During the meeting W. D. Lober, presi- 
dent, Vulcanite Portland Cement Co., pre- 
sented to the association the original circular 
letter which brought together representatives 
of 24 cement companies in a meeting in New 
York City during September, 1902, resulting 
in the organization now known as the Port- 
land Cement Association. This circular let- 
ter was dated September 4, 1902, and was 
issued by B. F. Stradley, general sales agent, 
Vulcanite Portland Cement Co. For many 
years it was treasured by John B. Lober, 
then president of the Vulcanite company. 
The document is to occupy an honored place 
in the archives of the association. 


Address of President G. S. Brown 


“The six months that have elapsed since 
we last met have been active ones for the 
officers and employees of your association. 
Our industry continues to make records— 


1927 showing a new record in consumption . 





and production of portland cement, and, 
while the first four months of this year have 
been somewhat disappointing in that con- 
sumption has been less than for the same 
period in 1927, there seems to me to be every 
indication that we shall, as a whole, prob- 
ably end the year without much, if any loss, 
and perhaps with some small gain. Encour- 
aging as this outlook is by comparison with 
many other industries, whose prospect is dis- 
tinctly curtailed consumption, there is still 
with us the fact that we are working on a 
dangerously narrow profit margin. 


“Profits in the industry in the United 
States were generally less in 1926 than in 
1925, and such statements as have been pub- 
lished for 1927 show still smaller returns 
than 1926. Were it not that the industry 
generally had, during the last six or seven 
years, used earnings with lavish hand in 
modernizing its plants, and applied skillfully 
the knowledge gained through association 
statistics in reducing the use of coal and 
labor, we might be without any profits. 


“In the conservation cominittee report a 
comparison is given showing the use of labor 
in our plants year by year for the last six 
years. This table shows that in this single 
item there has been a reduction during the 
six-year period of 19%. The application of 
the heat, formerly wasted from the kiln 
stacks, to the production of power through 
waste-heat boilers has reduced cost. Loss 
due to accidents has been greatly reduced as 
shown in the accident prevention committee’s 
report, where in parallel columns, the acci- 
dents for the years 1925, 1926 and 1927 are 
shown month by month. With one exception 
the same month in each shows fewer acci- 
dents than in the preceding year, although 
in each year more mills were reporting. 


Progress in Cost Reduction 


“Our engineers have been active in de- 
signing methods in quarry and mill to 
cheapen the cost of manufacture without re- 
ducing the quality of the product—in fact, 
all that has been done in the way of economy 
has been done despite the fact that quality 
as at present measured has materially im- 
proved. We have made a start in gather- 
ing statistics in regard to selling costs and 
in improving the work of our salesmen. 
The association is providing information 
which will enable them, if it is used, to be- 
come salesmen for cement and its uses 
rather than, as they have been in many 
cases, mere order takers. 


“Whether the cement industry has kept 
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pace with other industries in cost reduction, 
we have no accurate means of knowing. 
Such data as we have would indicate that, 
generally speaking, it has done so, although 
probably more attention has been paid to 
cost reduction by all industry in recent years 
than to any other factor in the profits equa- 
tion. However, little has been done so far 
as distribution costs are concerned. While 
we have ‘not succeeded as we have in manu- 
facturing costs, nevertheless we have made 
a start. We can, therefore, go to the public 
with clean hands. We are not asking to be 
paid for inefficiency, incompetency, or ex- 
travagance. We must meet the competition 
of substituting materials with the best de- 
fense,—that of forcing the fight to place 
our own commodity in the van of construc- 
tion materials. Those substitutes made in 
the United States under the same laws by 
which we are governed, using the same labor 
with the same wage scale, provide a spur to 
keep us on our toes to insure that quality 
shall remain high, that efficiency in produc- 
tion and distribution shall be maintained and 
that extravagance shall be eliminated. 


Foreign Competition 


“But how are we to meet the competition 
of foreign cement, manufactured under laws 
which are the antithesis of ours in that, in- 
stead of making illegal any agreements as 
to price to be charged, curtailment of pro- 
duction and division of territory, actually 
foster these practices which are banned by 
our law? This foreign cement is distributed 
under a system of freight rates, which, in 
effect, subsidizes exports to such a degree 
that freight for 3500 miles costs less than we 
must pay for 60 miles. Labor gets about 
one-fifth the wage our labor receives, forc- 
ing wife and children to labor in order that 
the family may have a bare subsistence. In 
theory, I have no quarrel with the man who 
would have us enable the nations of Europe 
to pay their war and other debts to the 
United States. But I would rather we pro- 
vide the means, if we must provide them, 
through the expenditures of our well paid 
citizens who visit those ancient lands rather 
than from the wages of our American labor. 
For every barrel of cement imported to this 
country some American laborer loses over 
an hour’s pay. This loss may be in the ce- 
ment mill or quarry, the coal, mine, the gyp- 
sum mine, the cotton field or mill, the pow- 
der mill, the foundry or machine shop, the 
steel mill, or on our transportation systems, 
for all of these have a part at some stage in 
the manufacture and distribution of cement. 


Lower Return on Invested Capital 
in Future 


“Were this menace of imported cement re- 
moved so that our seaboard markets would 
give us as good a return as our interior mar- 
kets, I would consider our industry satis- 
factory when compared with industry in gen- 
eral. This is excepting one or two regions 
where capacity to produce is very excessive. 
I am inclined to think that our investors 
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must definitely accustom themselves to a 
lower return on invested money, particularly 
in those industries manufacturing a standard 
material such as ours. We are receiving en- 
couragement in our campaign for a tariff on 
cement, but that relief is in the future. For 
the present we must content ourselves by 
putting up as strong a fight as we can in 
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the last five years are given in the follow- 
ing table: 

Imported bauxite, particularly that from 
South America, has been of increasing im- 
portance to domestic consumers, as shown 
by the following table: 

Exports of bauxite and bauxite concen- 
trates have likewise increased, particularly 


SUPPLY OF BAUXITE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1923-1927 


Domestic production 


Year Long tons Value 
522,690 $3,156,610 
. 347,570 2,137,990 
316,540 1,988,250 
392,250 2,415,200 
320,940 1,988,780 


order that taxes taken from us be not used 
to take further work from labor. It is al- 
ready suffering from curtailed opportunity 
to work in this country due to the importa- 
tion of various materials. In some sections 
of the country, price of cement is already so 
low that manufacturers are withdrawing 
from seaboard markets and curtailing pro- 
duction rather than continue selling their 
product for less than it costs to make. It is 
very apparent to me that unless our legis- 
lators recognize the logic of these facts, we 
cannot expect the high wage of the present 
to continue. The plight of the farmer may 
be bad, but it will be worse if labor is un- 
able to live on the high scale it now enjoys.” 


Production of Rina in 1927 


HE production of bauxite in the United 

States in 1927 was 320,940 long tons, 
valued at $1,988,780, a decrease of 18% in 
both quantity and value, as compared with 
1926, according to a statement prepared by 
J. M. Hill, of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. © 


BAUXITE PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES, 





Ga., Ala.* and Tenn. 
Year Long tons Valuey 
DE Rs cttssccicisianiese ate eee 28,810 $176,030 
1924...... 19,940 156,990 
| ES OMe Sees Pay Ce 20,220 109,800 
| RN PE a et 20,680 116, 44 
PR EE IE AOE TE 17,110 95,9 





Imports Total new supply 
Long tons Value Long tons Value 
119,020 $ 593,882 641,710 $3,750,492 
201,974 909,493 549,544 3,047,483 
353,696 1,549,120 670,236 3,537,370 
281,644 1,187,497 673,894 3,602,697 
356,580 1,572,236 677,520 3,561,016 


in the last two years, since the great increase 
in aluminum manufacture in the Canadian 
and Norwegian plants of the Aluminum Co. 
of America. 


BAUXITE (INCLUDING BAUXITE CON. 
CENTRATES) EXPORTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, 


1923-1927 
Year Long tons Value 
RUE Bicgicksdashndips ecsccticpteueestes 78,560 $3,380,486 
1), Reape aot ME Pe 7,065 3,979,832 
Lt ES Es 78,633 4,134,455 
ca. DSS R OA PLS 5770 4,741,260 
DUE see eee 121, 858 7,800,491 


The producers of domestic bauxite re- 
ported sales during 1927 at prices ranging 
from $5 to $6.50 a long ton. The average 
for Arkansas bauxite was $6.23 a ton, for 
Alabama $6.08, for Georgia $5.46, and for 
the United States $6.20. It is believed that 
the values given represent more nearly pro- 
duction costs, as the greater part of the do- 
mestic bauxite is produced by consumers of 
bauxite. The prices quotedt for bauxite 
were as follows: Domestic: No. 1 chemical 
ore, over 60% AlsOs, less than 5% SiO, and 
less than 2% FeOs, $8 a long ton f.o.b. 
Georgia mines; foreign: Dalmatian low- 


silica bauxite $5 to $6.50, Istrian $5.50 to $7, 





1923-1927 
Arkansas ———Total 
Long tons Valuet Long tons Valuet 
493,880 $2,980,580 522,690 $3,156,610 
327,630 1,981,000 347,570 2,137,990 
296,320 1,878,450 316,540 1,988,250 
371,570 2,298,550 392,250 2,415,200 
303, 7830 1,892,860 320,940 Ms ‘988, 780 


*No production from Alabama in 1924, io. and 1926, and no production from Tennessee in 1927. 


+Value f.o.b. mines. 


Production in the eastern fields in 1927 
was 17,110 tons, valued at $95,920, a de- 
crease of 17% in quantity and 18% in value, 
and in Arkansas it was 303,830 tons, valued 
at $1,892,860, a decrease of 18% in both 
quantity and value as compared with 1926. 
No bauxite was produced in Tennessee in 
1927, and the Alabama production was en- 
tirely from the Eufaula district, Barbour 
county, which was opened in 1926. 

The sales of domestic bauxite by pro- 
ducers to various consuming industries in 


and French red bauxite $6 to $7.50 a metric 
ton c.i.f. New York. 


World production of bauxite has likewise 
been increasing along with the expansion in 
manufacture of aluminum, the growth of the 
chemical and abrasive industries, and the 
expanding demand for aluminous cements. 

[An article elsewhere in this issue dis- 
cusses the possible use of Southern bauxite 
for cement.] 


tEngineering and Mining Journal, Vols. 123 and 
124, 1927. 


DOMESTIC BAUXITE SOLD BY PRODUCERS TO INDUSTRIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1923-1927, IN LONG TONS 











Year Aluminum 
1923 380,520 
1924...... 225,780 
PPR wai usenen 173,040 
1926. 241,850 





186,490 








Cement and 


Chemical Abrasive refractory Total 
68,870 72,830 470 522,690 
54,870 66,400 520 347,570 
67,420 73,720 260 314,440 
77,960 72,210 230 392,250 
62,410 71,790 320,949 








) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
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Traffic and Transportation 





Car Loadings of Sand and 
Gravel, Stone and Lime- 
stone Flux 


vs following are the weekly car load- 
ings of sand and gravel, crushed stone 
and limestone flux (by railroad districts) 
as reported by the Car Service Division, 
American Railway Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 


CAR LOADINGS OF SAND, GRAVEL, 
STONE AND LIMESTONE FLUX 
Sand, Stone 


and Gravel 
Week Ended 


Limestone Flux 
Week Ended 








District May 5 May 12 May5 May 12 
Easterit  occicnsceaucs 3,285 3,589 11,600 13,418 
Allegheny  ........ cc $992 RISE Te. Sa 
Pocahontas ..... me 474 525 931 981 
Southern .......... wy 630 515 12,074 11,900 
Northwestern 4:442 1,525 7,588. 2040 
Central western...... 375 391 12,819 13,102 
Southwestern ........ 366 341 6,805 7,286 

Total. ce 9,764 10,619 59,937 63,115 


COMPARATIVE TOTAL LOADINGS, BY 
DISTRICTS, 1927 AND 1928 
Sand, Gravel 
Limestone Flux and Stone 
1927 1928 1927 1928 
Period to Date Period to Date 
District Mayl4 May 12 May 14 May 12 
Restle icoecc cde 50,880 42,844 89,752 84,253 








Allegheny 91,413 75,612 
Pocahontas ........... 10,957 12,519 
Souther 32.5525 200,711 179,591 
Northwestern ........ 22,028 16,060 75,481 61,649 
Central western .... 8,785 7,596 128,320 133,544 
Southwestern ........ 5,555 7,524 85,762 94,466 

Toth hae 166,884 145,872 682,396 641,634 


COMPARATIVE TOTAL LOADINGS, 
1927 AND 1928 


1927 1928 
Limestone flux ...........- 166,884 145,872 
Sand, Stone, gravel...... 682,396 641,634 


Proposed Changes in Rates 

HE following are the latest proposed 

changes in freight rates up to the week 
beginning June 3: 


SOUTHERN FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


40146. Crushed stone and agricultural lime- 
stone, from Valmeyer, Ill., to Memphis, Tenn., 
Helena, Ark., Natchez, Miss., and New ‘Orleans, 
La. It is proposed to reduce the present rates on 
crushed stone and agricultural limestone, carloads, 
from Valmeyer, Ill., to the destinations mentioned 
to be the same as in effect from Krause, Ill. Note 
—Submittal No. 40146 was assigned to a proposi- 
tion included in Docket 420. However, the sub- 
ject was withdrawn prior to distribution of the 
submittal to the membership, and the number is 
therefore assigned to this proposition. 

40203. Limestone, ground and erection’ from, 
to and between stations on the A. C. L. R. It 
is proposed to revise rates on ground sak pulver- 
ized limestone, carloads, minimum weight 60,000 





b., from, to and between points on the A. C. L. 
R. R., located on and north of the Jacksonville- 
River Junction line of the S. A. L. Ry. on basis 
of mileage scale, the following being representative 
of the suggested scales: 

Rates in cents per ton of 2000 Ib. 
Miles Single Joint Miles Single Joint 


60 90 450 260 280 

26 70 100 500 280 300 
50 100 130 550 300 320 
70 110 140 600 320 340 
100 120 150 650 340 360 
150 140 170 700 360 380 
200 160 190 750 380 400 
250 180 210 800 410 420 
300 200 230 850 420 440 
350 220 240 900 440 460 
400 240 260 1000 480 500 


40235. Limestone, from Calera, Ala., to Miss. 
Central R. R. stations. Combination basis now 
applies, and it is proposed to establish through 
commodity rates on limestone, ground or pulver- 
ized, carloads, from Calera, Ala., to all stations on 
the Miss. Central: R. R., based on the proposed 
Georgia Trunk Line scale, less 10%, and to which 
will be added 25c per net ton relief when destined 
to local stations on the M. C. R. R., which is the 
same relief as was accorded the M. C. R. R. in 
I. C. C. Docket 17517. 





Note 1—Minimum weight marked capac- 
ity of car. 

Note 2—Minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car. 

Note 3—Minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car, except that when car is 
loaded to visible capacity the actual weight 
will apply. 











40003. Lime, from Knoxville, Tenn., Group to 
Kingsport, Tenn. Present rate, 195c. Proposed 
rate on lime, in bulk or in sacks, carloads, mini- 
mum weight 66,000 Ib., from Concord, Knoxville, 
Luttrell, Marble City, River Front Extension and 
South Knoxville Extension, Tenn., to Kingsport, 
Tenn., 192c per net ton, same as rate to Canton. 


40091. Stone or slate, crushed, from Bolivar, 
Fairmount, Ga., and Tellico Plains, Tenn., to 
South Bend and Logansport, Ind. It is proposed 
to establish the following reduced rates on stone 
or slate, crushed, carloads (See Note 3), to South 
Bend and Logansport, Ind.: From Bolivar and 
Fairmount, Ga., 423c; from Tellico Plains, Tenn., 
405c per net ton. Same as current rates to Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

40102. Lime from southern lime kilns to Louis- 
iana destinations. Combination rates now apply. 
Proposed rates on lime, carloads, minimum weight 
30,000 Ib., from Chisca, Denie, Ala., Evensville, 
Tenn. ., Ft. Wayne, Ala., Marble City, Tenn., River 
Front Extension and South Knoxville Extension, 
Tenn., to Alexandria, Monroe, Shreveport, Advance 
and Hodge, La., 470c per net ton. 

40120. Gravel from East St. Louis, IIll., to New 
Orleans, La. Class rate of 57c now applies. Pro- 
posed rate on gravel, carloads (See Note 3), By 
East St. Louis (applicable only from I. C. 
tracks in East St. Louis) to New Gaia tA. 
267c per net ton, this being same rate as proposed 
from East St. Louis on crushed stone under gen- 
eral revision in sand, gravel and crushed stone rates 
to Mississippi Valley points. 

40128. Ground limestone, from Cartersville, Ga., 
and Sparta, Tenn., to Virginia cities. It is pro- 
posed to establish commodity rates on calcite, 
ground (ground limestone), carloads, minimum 
weight 60,000 lb., the present proposed rates (in 
cents per net ton) being: 

From Cartersville, Ga. 


To Pres. Prop. To Pres. Prop. 
Roanoke.......... (*)} | 261 Suffolk............ 314 288 
Lynchburg...... 269 261 Portsmouth.... 314 297 
Petersburg...... (*) 279 Norfolk .......... 314 297 
Richmond........ 278 279 

From Sparta, _ 

To Pres. Prop. To Pres. Prop. 
Roanoke.......... (*) 270 Suffolk............ 450 324 
Lynchburg...... 423 279 Portsmouth.... 450 324 
Petersburg...... (*) 306 Norfolk .......... 450 324 


Richmond........ 441 306 

Suggested rates are made on the general basis for 
rates from the origins in question to. southern 
points. 

*No through commodity rates in effect and class 
rates is restricted so as not to apply. P 


39852. Ground and pulverized limestone, from 
C. & O. Ry. producing points to V. & C. S. R. R. 
stations. Lowest combination rates now apply, 
and it is proposed to establish through rates on— 

Ground and pulverized limestone and ground and 
pulverized marl, carloads, minimum weight 60, 000 
b., from C. Ry. producing points, viz.: Bar- 
ber, Eagle, Mountain, Indian Rock and Rocky 
Point, Va., to stations on the Virginia and Caro- 
lina So. R. R., made on basis of scale recently used 
in establishing rates from N. Ry. producing 
points to these destinations. Statement of the 
proposed rates will. be furnished upon request. 


SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 
DOCKET 


14797. Sand, gravel, crushed stone, etc., from 
points in Missouri and Arkansas to Memphis, Tenn. 
To revise rates on sand, gravel, crushed stone, rub- 
ble stone, broken stone, slag and chert, carloads 
(See Note 3), from points in Missouri and Arkan- 
sas to Memphis, Tenn., and other Mississippi river 
crossings, so that they will be no lower than the 
scale prescribed in I. C. C. Docket 17517. It is 
presumed to revise rates on sand, gravel, crushed 
stone, etc., from and to points shown above, so 
that they will be no lower than the scale pre- 
scribed in I. C. C. Docket 17517. 

14932. Crushed stone, from points in Georgia to 
Mineral Wells, Tex. To establish a rate of $5.65 
per ton of 2000 Ib. on crushed stone, carloads, from 
Tate and Whitestone, Ga., to Mineral Wells, Tex. 
The above rate, it is stated, is based on the Vicks- 
burg-Shreveport combination. 


NEW ENGLAND FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


14630. Sand, common, run of bank, carloads 
(See Note 2), from Lenoxdale, Mass., to Wing- 
dale, N. Y., $1.60 per net ton, via Brewster, 
N.Y. ani Ne ¥.-¢. Reason—To provide 
joint rate comparable with present rate on crushed 
stone from New Britain, Conn., etc. 

14530. Sand, building, common or run of bank, 
carloads, and gravel, screened, not less than %-in. 
in diameter, carloads, these commodities to be 
shipped in bulk in open cars, from Greenbush, 
Mass., to Fall River, Mass., and Newport, R. 
Sand to Fall River, 75c per net ton; to Newport, 
85c per net ton; gravel, to Fall River, 90c per net 
ton; to Newport, $1 per net ton. Reason—Pro- 
posed rates are necessary to permit the traffic to 
move by rail against local sand and gravel com- 
petition. 

14580. Stone, broken or crushed, and in bulk 
or in other open top cars; amiesite, carloads (See 
Note 1), from Rocky Hill, Conn., to N. Y. C. 
R. .. Hudson Division, stations, viz.: 130th 
Street, Yonkers to Irvington, N. Y., Tarrytown to 
Montrose, N. Y., Peekskill to Hyde Park, N. Y., 
Staasburg, Barrytown, Tivoli to Linlithgo, N. Y., 
Greendale to Stuyvesant, N. Y., Schodack Landing 
and Castleton, N. Y., rates on crushed stone based 
20c per ton over single line haul rate for equal dis- 
tances, while rates on amiesite are 10c over the pro- 
posed crushed stone rates. Reason—To provide 
rates from a new quarry comparable with those 
now in effect from New Britain, Conn. 

14602. Sea or shore sand, carloads (See Note 3), 
to Dexter, Me., from Old Orchard, Me., 13%c; 
from Boston, Mass., 16%4c. Reason—Same_ basis as 
now published for other joint hauls within New 
England. 

14610. Gravel and common sand, carloads (See 
gg 3), from Scarboro Beach, Me., to Bethel, 

Se 75 per net ton; to Middlesex, Vt., $1.85 per 
hen ton. Reason—To establish commodity rates 
comparable with those now effective for similar 
distances. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE DOCKET 

2292F. Stone, crushed, carloads (See Note 3), 
but in no case shall the minimum weight be less 
than 40,000 lb., from Randville, Mich., to Sand- 
stone, Minn. Present, $3.40 per net ton; proposed, 
$2.50 per net ton. 

3845C. Stone, viz.: Crushed, broken, chatts, 
crushed granite, rip rap, screenings and stone dust, 
carloads, from Osage, Iowa, to Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn.. Present, Class E, 14c; proposed, 
$1.40 per net ton (See Note 1). 

1376X. Sand, silica, pumice, ash, volcanic, car- 
loads, from Buffalo Park, Kan., to Chicago, St. 
Louis, Missouri River and related groups. Present, 
class rates; proposed, same as in effect from Quin- 
ter, Kan., as outlined in report of meeting held 
in Chairman Boyd’s office on March 15, in con- 
nection with W. T. L. Dockets 1376-O, 1376-Q, 
and 1376-U. 

6453-A. Stone, crushed, carloads (See Note 3), 
but in no case less than 40,000 1Ib., from Mill 
Grove, Mo., to stations on the C. R. I. & P. Ry. 





102 





in Iowa within a distance of 160 miles. Rates in 


cents per net ton: 


Pres. Prop. Pres. Prop. 
45 miles........ 130 74 90 miles........ 170 110 
50 miles........ 130 79 100 miles........ 180 120 
55 miles........ 140 8&4 115 miles........ 200 130 
60 miles........ 140 «88 130 miles........ 210 140 
65 miles........ 140 91 145 miles........ 220 140 
70 miles........ 140 94 160 miles........ 220 150 
80 miles........ 160 100 
7948. Rates. Sand and gravel, carloads (See 
Note 3). In no case shall the minimum weight 


be less than 40,000 Ib., from Winona, Minn., to 
stations in Iowa. Present—Various rates. Pro- 
posed—Distance scale authorized from Mason City 
to Minnesota points. For example: 

From Winona, Minn. 








Rate under 

Present proposed 
To— Distance rate scale 
New Albin, Iowa.......... 48.7 100 90 
Lansing, Iowa .............. 60.1 110 95 
Harper’s Ferry, Iowa.. 75.3 110 110 
Waukon Jct., Iowa...... 80.7 140 120 
Beulah, Iowa ................ 96.4 140 130 
Decorah, Iowa ............ 141.6 170 150 
ee Be Tn” peer aeeT Se. 148 160 150 

5817A. Rate. Stone, crushed, carloads (See 

Note 3), but not less than 40,000 lb., from Atchi- 


son, Kan., to St. Joseph, Mo. Present—4c per 
100 lb. Proposed—3%c per 100 Ib. 

6149A. Rates. Sand and gravel, carloads, usual 
minimum weights, from Hartland, Wis. 





o— Present Proposed 
eos, Wis. * 85 

URE | ae eRe teers arene * 85 
Highland Park, IIl... sad 85 
Niles Center, IIl....... ws 75 
PRION. Ris sea . 75 





*Combination basis. 

6216. Rates. Limestone, agricultural (for soil 
treatment), in bags, barrels, boxes or bulk, mini- 
mum weight 60,000 lb., from Dubuque, Iowa, to 
Wisconsin points. 

In cents per net ton. 














To— Pres. rate Prop. rate 
Potosi _........ 8 63 
McCartney 63 
Cassville 65 
NERD RER ees boc ae ee 70 
Bagley 3 70 
Wye 80 
Prairie du Chien 90 





TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION DOCKET 
18674. Crushed stone, carloads (See Note 2), 
from Blakeslee, N. Y., to Chittenango, N. 
83c per ton of 2000 Ib. Reason—Proposed rate is 
comparable with rates now in force from James- 


ville, N. Y., to Chittenango, N. Y., and from 
N. LeRoy, N. Y., to Lincoln Park, N. Y. 
18675. Sand, other than blast, engine, foundry, 


molding, glass, silica, quartz or silex, carloads, also 
gravel, carloads (See Note 2), from Patapsco, Md., 
to Harman, Md., 60c per ton of 2000 Ib. Reason— 
Proposed rate compares favorably with rates from 
Dorsey, Md., to Relay and St. Davis, Md., from 
Severn, Md., to Ciaremont Stock Yards, Md., and 
from Stony Run, Md., to Harman, Md. 

18676. Sand (other than blast, engine, foundry, 
molding,. glass, silica, quartz or silex), carloads 
(See Note 2), from Oaks Corners, N. Y., to Le- 
vanna, N. Y., 83c per ton of 2000 lb. Reason— 
Proposed rate is same as now at present in effect 
on crushed stone between same points. Also com- 
pares favorably with rates from Maxwells, N. Y., 
to Geneva, N. Y., and from N. Fair Haven, N. Y., 
to Locke, N. Y. 

17941, Sup. 3. Limestone (except ground, pre- 
cipitated or pulverized and limestone dust), car- 
loads (See Note 2), from Ogdensburg, N. J., to 
Marlton and Sewell, N. J., $2.34, and Salem and 
Woodstown, N. J., $2.56 per ton or 2000 Ib. 

18704. Sand and gravel, carloads (See Note 2), 
from Maxwells and Wadsworth, N. Y., to War- 
saw, N. , $1 per ton of 2000 Ib. Reason—Pro- 
posed rates are comparable with rates from Max- 


wells, N. Y., to Canandauqua and Mertensia, 
N. Y., and from Machias, N. Y., to Warsaw, N. Y. 
18705. Crushed stone, carloads (See Note 2), 


from Beavertown, Penn., to Glen Iron, Penn., 
$1.15 per ton of 2000 Ib. Reason—Proposed rate 
compares favorably with rates now in force from 
ae Penn., to Coburn and Paddy Mountain. 
enn 

18710. Lime, agricultural, land, chemical, gas or 
glass, carloads, minimum weight 30,000 Ib. . also 
ground limestone, carloads, minimum weight 50,- 
000 tb., from Shraders, Penn., to Lewistown, 
Penn., 5c per 100 Ib.. Reason—Proposed rate is 
comparable with rates from Bellefonte, Penn., to 
Howard and Lock Haven, Penn., and from De- 


—_ Penn., to Conshohocken and Betzwood, 
enn. 
18732. Crushed stone, carloads (See Note 2), 


from Tomkins Cove, Jones Point and Marlboro, 
N. Y., to N. Y. O. & W. Ry. stations, Firth- 
cliffe, Little Britain, Middletown, Campbell Hall, 
High Falls, Fallsburgh, Liberty, N. Y., and vari- 
ous rates ranging from $1.10 to $1.50 per ton of 
2000 Ib. Reason—Proposed rates are comparable 


with rates from West Nyack, N. Y., and Otisville, 


Rock Products 


18861. Sand and gravel (other than molding, 
foundry, etc.), carloads (See Note 2), from Max- 
wells, N. Y., and Wadsworth, N. Y., to P. & L. 
Jct. to Greigsville, N. Y., incl., 80c per ton of 
2000 Ib. Reason-—Proposed rate is comparable 
with rate from Canawaugus, N. Y., to Caledonia 
and Greigsville, N. Y. 

18866. Agricultural, land, chemical, glass or gas 
lime, carloads, minimum weight 30,000 Ib., also 


ground limestone, carloads, minimum weight 50,- 





000 Ib., from Stover, Penn., to Pennsylvania 
points. , 

To— Prop. rate To— Prop. rate 
Boardman .......... 11 Curry Run 11 
Carnwath ............ 114% Bell Run....... 

Glen Hope.......... 11y% Lumber .... 
Mitchells -........... 1 Bower ........ 

Glen Richey.. 11 Gipsey ...... 
CUIROE: ce 11 Wilgus ...... ate 
New Millport...... 11 ALOMER 5. ck ces 
Rermnne a 1 


Rates in cents per 100 lb. i 
Reason—Proposed rates are fairly comparable 
with rates now in force from Bellefonte, Penn. 


18869. Gravel and sand, N. O. I. B. N. in 
O. C., except blast, engine, foundry, glass, mold- 
ing, quartz, silex and silica, carloads (See Note 2), 
from Kenvil and Succasunna, N. J., to Danielsville 
and Berlinsville, N. J., $1.10 per ton of 2000 Ib. 
Reason—Proposed rates compare favorably with 
rates on like commodities for like distances, serv- 
ices and conditions. 

18870. Marble dust, chips and waste, also mar- 
ble, crushed, broken and rubble, carloads, minimum 
weight 50,000 Ib., from Tuckahoe, Pleasantville, 
Patterson and Wingdale, N. Y., to Vineland, N. J., 
19%c per 100 lb. Reason—Proposed rates are 
comparable with rates from Pleasantville and Wing- 
dale, N. Y., to Williamstown Junction, N. J. 


18874. Crushed stone, carloads (See Note 2), 
from Steelton, Penn., to Lewisburg, Penn., $1.35 
per ton of 2000 Ib. Reason—Proposed rate com- 
pares favorably with rates from Steelton, Penn., to 
Watsontown, Penn., and from Shamokin, Penn., to 
Nanticoke, Wilkes-Barre and Rising Springs, Penn. 

18088, Sup. 2. Sand, viz., glass, engine, mold- 
ing, silica, ground flint, quartz or silex, carloads 
(See Note 2), from Hancock-Round Top District 
to Hazlehurst, Penn., $2.60 per ton of 2000 Ib. 

18883. Sand, other than blast, engine, glass, 
molding, foundry, silica, silex or quartz and gravel, 
carloads (See Note 2), from Machias, N. Y., to 
Athol Springs, Lake View, Derby, Angola, Farn- 


ham, Irving, Silver Creek, N. Y., 91c; Waites 
Crossing, Dunkirk, Van Buren, N. Y., $1, and 
Forsyth, Ripley and State Line, N. Y., $1.10 per 


ton of 2000 lb. Reason—Proposed rates are same 
as at present in effect from Silver Springs, Attica, 
Clarence, N. 

18885. Sand, other than blast, engine; foundry, 
glass, molding or silica, and gravel, carloads (See 
Note 2), from Tioga, Penn., to Tiolga Jct., Mitch- 
ell, Mill Creek, Lambs Creek, Mansfield, Canoe 
Camp, Covington, Blossburg, Penn.,. $1.10 per ton 
of 2000 lb. Reason—Proposed rate compares favor- 
ably with rates from Tioga, Penn., to Elmira, Low- 
man, Wilawana, N. Y., and from Alfred, Mm. ¥., 
to Bath, Penn. 

18904. Limestone, ground, precipitated or pul- 
verized and limestone dust, carloads, minimum 
weight 50,000 lb., from Atlas, Hamburg and Lime 
Crest, N. J., to Andover, Beverly, Chelsea, Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., Lowell and Reading, Mass., 19'%4c 
per 100 Ib. Reason—Proposed rates are comparable 
with rates to Greenfield, Lawrence, Ipswich and 
Woburn, Mass., and Manchester, N. H. 

18907. Crushed stone, carloads (See Note 2), 
from Green Lane, Penn., to Philadelphia, Penn., 
$1.15 per ton of 2000 Ib. Reason—Proposed rate 
compares favorably with rates now in force from 
Green Lane, Penn., to 58th St. (Phidalephia), 
Penn., and Darby, Penn., and from Rock Hill, 





Penn., to Darby, Penn. 

4211, Sub. 3. Stone, carloads, from Falling 
Springs, Ill., to all stations in Illinois on the Mo. 
Pac. ) a 

Present Proposed 

To (representative points) = A B 
Fountem, TE 5. 80 70 
Howardton, -20) «6S 230 90 80 
Cairo, Ill. 250 100 100 
Johnston City, Ill... 86 95 95 


Column “‘A.” Stone, viz.: Stone, ground or pul- 
verized (in bulk), crushed ‘or rough quarried, in 
straight or mixed carloads (See Note 3), but not 
less than’ 40,000 Ib. 

Column “B.” Agricultural screenings or dust 
(fertilizer limestone), ground sufficiently fine so 
-as to be suitable for acid soil treatment, carloads 
(See Note 3), but not less than 60,000 Ib. 


4465. Gravel, ye es (See Note 1), from 
Moronts, Iil., C. R. R. points in — viz. 
Sex ty Pres. ‘Pron. 
Winona ...... $1.01 $0.80 appa... 1.01 90 
Rutland ...... 1.01 .85 Hudson ...... 1.01 90 
Minonk ...... 1.01 .85 Kerrick ........ 1.01 90 
Woodford 1.01 .88 Normal ........ 1.01 .90 
Paola. 3. 1.01 88 Bloomington 1.01 .90 


El Paso ...... 1.01 188 
4480. Sand and gravel, carloads, from Keokuk, 
Iowa, to Wabash Ry. stations in Illinois. 





June 9, 1928 





























To— Present Proposed 
Golden 88 82 
Blacks 88 82 
Cami POU ee 88 82 
Clayton 88 82 
Timewell .. 88 82 
Wat. PNT once eee 88 82 
Hersman *88 7101 82 
Gilbirds *88 101 82 
Versailles *88 7101 82 
DOREY, OTIOON aos. ec *88 7101 82 
DEOPOROUR ioe *88 7101 82 


*Sand. Gravel. 


3718D. Sand and gravel, carloads, from Lin- 
coln, Ill., to C. S. & St. L. Ry. stations. 

To— Pres. Prop. To— Pres. Prop. 
Waverly ........ None 70 Jerseyville ...... None 76 
Hagarman ...... None 76 Lockhaven ....None 76 
Medora. .......... None 76 

4493. Lime rock or lime stone, broken, crushed 


or ground, carloads, from Mosher, Mo., to Tamms, 
Ill. Present, 16c per 100 lb.; proposed, $1.50 per 
ton of 2000 ‘bb. 

4498. Stone, viz., stone, ground or pulverized, 
crushed or rough quarried, in straight or mixed 
carloads (See Note 3), but not less than 40,000 Ib. 
It is proposed that this commodity be packed in 
bags and shipped under rates applicable on stone 
when moving in bulk, from Illinois stone quarries 
to all points in I. F. A. territory. 


18800. Sand, other than blast, engine, etc., car- 
loads (See Note 1), from Pier 50, Shackamaxon 
St. (Philadelphia) Penn., to North Penn Junction, 
Penn., 50c per ton of 2000 lb. Reason—Proposed 
rate is the same as that in effect between other 
Philadelphia, Penn., stations. 








18801. Stone, crushed (other than bituminous 
asphalt rock), N. O. I. B. N. in O. C., carloads 
(See Note 2 

From 
LeRoy, Akron, 
MY. N. Y. 

To— Prop. rate Prop. rate 
oy SS Se Ra, SRE RS 75 75 
Ci ee Se eS, 75 75 
eres. IN. Vs csc ut 75 PK 
West Bergen, N. Y... 75 pet 
East Bergen, N. Y...:.....---.-.--< 75 


Rates in cents per ton of 2000 Ib. 

Reason—Proposed rates are comparable with 
rates on like commodities from and to points in 
the same general territory. 

18802. Stone, crushed or broken, and stone 
screenings carloads (See Note 2), from Glyndon,. 
Md., to stations on the W. Md. Ry., Glen Morris, 
Edgemont, Hagerstown, Frederick, Md., Black 
Rock, York, Charmian, Fairfield, Penn., and vari- 
ous, rates ranging from $0.70 to $1.05 per ton of 
2000 lb. Reason—Proposed rates are comparable 
with rates now in force on like commodities from 
and to points in the same general territory. 

18809. Crushed stone, carloads (See Note 2), 
from Ashcom, Penn., to Claysburg, Penn., 80c per 
ton of 2000 lb. Reason—Proposed rate is fairly 
comparable with rate on slag from Johnstown, 
Penn., to Claysburg, Penn. 

18813. Sand, other than blast, engine, foundry, 
molding, glass, silica, quartz or silex, carloads (See 
Note 2), from Morrisville and Tullytown, Penn., 
to Plymouth Meeting, Penn., 90c per ton of 2000 
lb. Reason—Proposed rates are fairly comparable 
with rates to Merion, Ardmore, Rosemont, Bryn 
Mawr, Penn.; also compare favorably with rates 
som Philadelphia, Penn., to Plymouth Meeting, 

enn. 

18815. Agricultural lime, carloads, minimum 
weight 30,000 lb., from Spahr, Md., to P. R. R 
stations to which rates are now published on agri- 
cultural lime, from Frederick, Md., as per P. R. R. 
G. O.-I. C. C. 14567, rates based 30c per net ton 
over P. R. R. Frederick rate. Reason—To place 
> Md., on a comparable basis with Frederick, 


18816. Gravel and sand, other than blast, engine, 
foundry, glass, molding, silica and fire, carloads 
(See Note 2), from Attica, N. Y., to Chili, N. Y., 
75c per ton of 2000 Ib. Reason—To place the rates 
from Attica, N. Y., on a comparable basis with 
eg: rates from Wadsworth and Maxwells, N. Y. 

8835. Stone, natural (other than bituminous 
esha rock), crushed, carloads (See Note 2), from 
Bethlehem, aan to Allentown, Penn., 50c per 
ton of 2000 1 

18836. Sand, blast, core, engine, fire, foundry, 
glass, molding, quartz, silex or silica, carloads (See 
Note 2), from Titusville, Penn., to Erie, Penn., 
99c per ton of 2000 Ib. Reason—Proposed rates 
compare favorably with existing rates from Star- 
brick, Penn., to Erie, Penn., and from Erie, Penn., 
to Titusville and Warren, Penn. 


18837. Sand, blast, core, engine, foundry, glass, 
molding, quartz, silex or silica, carloads ( 
Note 2), from Titusville, Penn., to Pittsburgh, 


Homestead, Duquesne, East Pittsburgh, McKees- 
port and Clairton, Penn., $1.80 per ton of 2000 Ib. 
Reason—Proposed rates compare favorably — with 
existing rates from Daguscahonda, Garovi and Oil 


18617, Sup. 1. Crude or crushed fluxing lime- 
stone, carloads (See Note 2), from Bakerton, En- 
gle, Kearneysville and Martmsburg, W. Va., to 


- City, Penn. 














and Perth Amboy, N. J., $2.90 per ton 
eee Ib., and from Millville, W. Va., Capon 
Road, Stephens City, Strasburg and Strasburg 
Junction, Va., to Bayonne, N. J., $3.05 per ton of 
2240 Ib. 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


18501. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
Greencastle, Ind. (B. & O. R. R.), rate of $1.20 
per net ton. Present rate: $1.26 per net ton. 


18502. To establish on sand (except blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica) and 
gravel, carloads, Kanauga, W. Va., and Pomeroy, 
Ohio, to Elkview, W. Va., rate of 110c per net 
ton. Present rates: From Kanauga, 115c per net 
ton and from Pomeroy, 125c per net ton. 


18503. To establish on gravel and sand, except 
blast, core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, 
glass, grinding or polishing, loam, molding or silica, 
carloads, Richmond, Ind., to Briant, Ind. Rate 
of 75c per net ton. Present rate: 88c per net ton. 

18516. To establish on crushed stone and screen- 
ings, carloads, Hillsville and Walford, Penn., to 
Ohio, rates as shown in Exhibit A, attached. Pres- 
ent rates: As shown in Exhibit A, attached. 
Present and Proposed Rates on Crushed Stone and 

Screenings, Carloads, From Hillsville and 
Walford, Penn., District 
Proposed Present Short 













rate, rate, line 
cts. per cts. per dis- 
To— net ton netton tance 

Cleveland, Ohio 80 90 78 
Akron, Ohio ............ 90 63 
Barberton, Ohio ... 90 70 
Canton, Ohio .......... 90 65 
Orriville, Ohio 90 88 
Rittman, Ohio 105 83 
Sterling, Ohio .... 105 86 
Creston, Ohio ...... 105 89 
Lodi, Ohio ....... 105 96 
Seville; Ole 005.22" 105 89 
Chippewa Lake, Ohio................ 90 105 94 
Medisia; ‘ORO 0.42527 Soo 90 105 85 
Valley City, Oliess ck 90 105 95 
Strongville, Ohio ....... a 105 93 
Berea, . OR 8 a eee 90 105 86 
Lestes, GUNG ccc ta 90 105 90 
Erhart, Cie 2020522 5 90 105 92 
Grafton, Rie SS 90 105 1024 
Elyria, Qa wconectke ee 90 105 101 
Loraitty: GRO 2c 90 105 104 
Wadsworth, Ohio -0...00000.00.. 90 105 78 
Burbamm,- Gee ie. cosas ep eS 94 
Wooster, OR? ccs es ee 99 
Holmesville, Ohio .................... Ce 112 
Millersburg, Ohio .................... sere 111 
Wellington, Ghiio © 222... 2c... anes 108 
Bakeys,: QUO sia ce ke 108 
Nowa; GR a it ee a 112 
Ashland, Ohio 175 115 
Baltié, QUNNS : or oe Se 106 
Dower; : G66 Sa Leow 86 
New Philadelphia, Ohio........... ., See 89 
Uhrichsville, Ohio ...00...00.......... ., See 98 
Coshocton, Ohio ............ Pep Te ee 124 
New Comerstown, Ohio..... ..-100 150 105 
Cambridge, Ohio ............... ...120 150 131 
Lore City, Ohio............. ...120 150 135 


Neffs, Ohio 
2 


From Hillsville-Walford District 


Pres. Pres. Prop. 
From— rate Miles rate rate *Miles 
: To Cleveland, Ohio 
Nation @h oo ca cre 80 85 90 80 78 
Mastin: On 2063) 80 95 90 80 78 
Woodville, O. ................ 80 103 90 80 78 
Ohio 


94 90 80 = 63 
100 90 80 63 
; 107 90 80 63 
Arlington, O. .. 122 90 .80 63 
Dunkire; Oc. 80 129 
To Barberton, Ohio 
Bellewtie, (OC pce 80 74 
Marion, O. 





Carey, Oe 23455 





set opesdicl 90 80 70 
Carey, Oe eee 90 80 70 
Dunkirk, O. ........ 90 80 70 
Arlington, (Oi ecco 80 90 80 70 





ie Mh ee 90 80 88 
Duskit®, Qi. =. 80 113 90 80 88 
To Rittman, Ohio 

105 90 81 
105 90 81 
105 90 81 
To Sterling, Ohio 
North Baltimore, O....:.. 90 100 105 90 8&4 
Kenton; 'O. ag 90 107 105 90 84 
To Seville, Ohio 
Narlo, 3 Nara s eins ns Spas 90 6 105 90 90 
Arlington, 0.) 2s 90 101 105 90 90 
North Baltimore, O..... 90 103 105 90 90 
: To Creston,-Ohio_. 

North Baltimore, O..... 90 97 105 90 87 
Kenton;'O.- 3353 3: 90 104 105 90 87 
_ To Chippewa Lake, Ohio 
North Baltimore, O..... 90 108 105 90 95 
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To Medina, Ohio 


eg Senne 90 101 105 90 99 

ee Oe a ee 90° 143: : 105 SO 

North Baltimore, O..... 90 120 105 90 99 
Ohio 


To Valley City, 
90 





North Baltimore, O..... 123 105 90 102 
To Strongsville, Ohio 
ee. Oe 90 93 105 90 96 
North Baltimore, O....... 90 127 105 90 96 
To Berea, Ohio 
(Ne < SRSURICEer cnetinae 90 89 105 90 87 
ES} Se 90 92 105 90 89 
North Baltimore, O....... 90 131 105 90 89 
To Lester, Ohio 
North Baltimore, O....... 90 117 105 90 107 
To Erhart, Ohio 
North Baltimore, O....... 90 119 105 90 109 
To Grafton, Ohio 
Pe a eo 90 100 105 90 103 
North Baltimore, O....... 90 126 105 90 103 
To Elyria, Ohio 
Meanie. Oe. 90 122 105 90 102 
North Baltimore, O....... 90 134 105 90 102 
To Lorain, Ohio 
Biaion, O. °.....6-2.0 90 1 105 90 104 
To Wadsworth, O. 
Ssoduaky, O.—...........2 So. 77 165: S26 
Marion, “s 90 105 90 78 
Kenton, O. 115 105 90 78 
To Burbank, Ohio 
Maneatis Oho os ata See 90 94 
To Wooster, Ohio 
Marblehead, O. ............ ae 90 99 
Marble Cliff, O............... see > 90 99 
North Baltimore, O.......90 107 ...... 90 99 
To Millersburg, Ohio 
Sees Ob ee 90 _- re 90 111 
To Wellington, Ohio 
yy a Oe oe ee ee ne Sanne 90 108 
To Bakers, Ohio 
rere OR ar ARS Ss } gear 90 108 
To Baltic, Ohio 
Sasauens, Oo oo. 100 116 ...... 90 106 
Marblehead, O. ............ 1.333 6 | See 
To Dover, Ohio 
Marble Cliff, O............... 16-306. 90 89 
To New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Marble Cliff, O............... 1G 30 x... 90 91 
To Uhrichsville, Ohio 
Marble Cliff, O............. 1@ 163°. 90 101 
To Coshocton, Ohio 
ya as ee eee Oe RSE de 110 124 
Marblehead, O. ............ 10m. 340 110 124 
bo  ) RS a ae ie. Tae oe 110 124 
To New Comerstown, Ohio 
Marblehead, O. ............ 130 155 150 100 108 
To Cambridge, Ohio 
Bites O>. oe 140 151 150 120 134 
To Neffs, Ohio 
Marblehead, O. ............ 150 187 140 115 102 
*Mileages are from Hillsville, Penn.; the dis- 


tance from Walford is three miles greater. 





18548. To establish following rates on crushed 
stone, carloads, from West Columbus, Ohio, to 
Ohio (in cents per net ton): 

To— Proposed To— Proposed 
jactaet2 90 Keystone .......... 120 

to to 
Black Fork........ 120 Slocums. ............ 135 
j | eee 125 Sciotoville ~........ 115 
Fire Brick... 125 Portsmouth ...... 105 
(2 135 


Present—Sixth class basis. 


18529. To amend Item 1202 of C. F. A. T. B. 
Tariff 130R, naming 60% of sixth class rating on 
agricultural lime or agricultural marl, carloads, 
minimum weight 50,000 lb., Bedford and Mitchell, 
Ind., to stations in Illinois, including points in 
Indiana located in the Chicago switching district, 
in the following manner: 

(a) To include Putnamville, Ind., as an origin 

oint. 
. (b) To provide that the 60% of sixth class 
basis will also apply to all destinations in Indiana. 

18505. Proposition: To establish on sand (ex- 
cept blast, core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, foun- 
dry, glass, grinding or polishing, loam, molding or 
silica) and gravel, carloads, Lake Ciecott, Ind., to 
Indiana, following rates per net ton: 

T 


aise 
Erie R. R. Stations 








Proposed Present 
Crown Point ......... $1.05 $1.07 
Winfield ............. 1.00 1.07 
Boone Grove ............ 95 1.07 
Clanicarde ........... a .90 1.04 
UNNODOS whiscS-s225.. 85 1.07 
OS EM ae Reps e .80 1.07 
0 ESA SRE ae ae eae en -85 1.07 
J PRS) SR CAR a Bec one vo a -90 1.07 
5 SERS SESS BP Seater oD -90 1.07 
| | IRS SA eR re near 85 1.07 
CN Cae oe alpaca -90 1.07 
DR ee 95 1.07 


18506. To establish on sand and gravel, carloads, 
Columbus, Ohio, to Thorpe and Springfield, Ohio, 
rate of 80c per per net ton. Present rate: 12c. 

18507. To establish on sand (except blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica) and 





‘’ Gainesville, 
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gravel, carloads, Hubbard, Ind., to points in Indi- 
ana, rates as shown below per net ton: 














Destination— Proposed Present 
=e Say ae se arene Saree $ .65 $1.70 
INE ior Se ch h cthascuocacheodince -65 1.80 
TE SER Se ER ROE .65 1.90 
TED 2 aR cE Sati 75 2.10 
i saccatarinnssnenccdetntansectntncs aS 2.30 
TI sick ictitteensecceernioes 75 2.30 
IE | Sachi ese hideewigin ese onic .80 2.30 

fae .80 2.30 

.80 2.30 

.85 2.30 

.85 2.40 

.85 2.40 

.90 2.40 

.90 2.40 

.90 2.40 

North Manchester ........................ .90 2.30 
BRINE IE aasceste cases etseccncen .90 2.40 
2” SRS SERS APD one ie eee 85 2.70 
.90 2.70 

.90 2.70 

95 2.70 

95 2.80 

95 2.80 

TIE aia cschcntinenhibinions .95 3.00 
; 3.00 

IR ct oh ino antec kcnariosdaaiascancoros 1.00 3.00 
pO Se SS eee .65 1.90 
jee .65 1.90 
Etna Green 65 2.30 
Atwood .65 2.30 
Warsaw .70 2.30 
Pierceton ... 75 2.60 
eee Sipe fe ae 2.60 
Columbia City ... .80 2.60 
Coe a .80 2.70 
Me .85 2.70 
SPIO NN on A es ce .90 2.70 

18508. To establish on sand and gravel, lake, 


river or bank, carloads, Kalamazoo, Mich. (Coun- 
try Spur), to Mashawaka, Ind., rate of 85c per net 
ton. Present rate: None in effect. 


18509. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
East Liberty, Ohio, to Blessings, Ohio, rate of 
105c per net ton. .Route: Via N. Y. C. R. R. 
—— O.-D. T. & I. R. R. Present rate: sixth 
class. 


18510. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
Maple Grove, Ohio, to points in Ohio, rates as 
shown below per net ton: 


Destination— Proposed Present 
(3 ON Sea ees $1.35 $1.60 
Kimbolton ................ 1.60 
Newcomerstown 1.40 
Port Washington .... *3.40 
(i) EE eee *3.40 





*Sixth class. 


18559. To establish a rate of $1.76 per net ton 
on blast, core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, foun- 
dry, glass, grinding or polishing, loam, molding 
and silica sand, carloads, Zanesville, Ohio; to 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Present rate,-$1.39 per net 
ton. 

18562. To establish on sand and gravel, ‘carloads, 
Dundee, Ind., to Ferguson, Yoder and Ossian, 
Ind., rate of 90c per net ton. Present rate—Sixth 
class. Route—Via N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. direct. 

18572. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
from Cleveland, Ohio, to Strongville and Brecks- 
ville, Ohio, rates as shown below: 

In cents per 2000 Ib. 


To— Prop. rate Pres. rate 
Siroememe, “OR 2 60 70 
Brecksville, Ohio ......................------ 60 80 

18575. To establish on sand and gravel, car- 


loads, from Akron, Ohio, to Kinsman, Ohio, rate 
of 100c per net ton. Present rate, 120c per net 
ton. 

18586. To establish on sand and gravel, car- 
loads, Lafayette, Ind., to Webster and Eastburn, 
Ill., rate of 80c per net ton. Present rate, 88c 
per net ton. 

18504. To establish on lime, carloads, minimum 
weight 380,000 lb., Gibsonburg and Woodville, 
Ohio, to destinations in Virginia on the Southern 
railway, Washington division, listed below: 

Seminary, Springfield, Vulcan, Ravenswood, 
Burke, Sideburn, Fairfax, Clifton, Manassas, Ma- 
nassas Junction, -Bristow, Nokesville, Catlett, Cal- 
verton, Casanova (Warrenton), Meetze, Warrenton 
(branch), Midland, Bealeton, Remington, Elkwood, 
Brandy, Inlet, Culpeper, Winston, Mitchell, Buena, 
Rapidan, Montpelier, Somerset, Barboursville, Burn- 
leys, Gilbert, Watts, Proffit, Rio; Hickory Hill, 
Arrowhead, Red Hill, North Garden, Applegate, 
Covesville, Hamner, Faber, Rockfish, Elma, Ship- 
man, Oak Ridge, Arrington, Tye River, New Glas- 
gow, Amherst, Sweet Briar, Coolwell, MelIvor, 
Monroe, Winesap, Rivermont, Rixlew, Wellington, 
Haymarket, Thoroughfare, “Beverly 
Mills, Broad Run, The Plains, Belvoir, Marshall, 
Rectortown, Delaplane, Markham, Belle Meade, 
Linden, Applewood, Warthen Siding, Happy Creek, 
Front Royal, Riverton, Junction, Riverton, Buck- 
ton, Water Lick, Valcour, Strasburg Yard, Keller’s 
Siding, Turkey Knob, Shenandoah Caverns, Zeig- 
ler, Linville Lime Co. Siding, Zirkle. ; 

Rate of 25%c. Present rates: Combination. of 
rates to and from Alexandria, Va. 
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June 9, 1928 : 


The Rock Products Market 


Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., at producing point or nearest shipping point 


Crushed Limestone 
















































































Screenings, : 

City or siopes point ¥% inch ¥% inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 

EASTERN down less and less and less andless and —_— 
a ee 1.30 1.30 .30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
eS” a Se Se 50 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Chazy, N. Y 75 1.75 1.60 1.30 1.30 1.30 
MOORS ee 2 — 1.05 das -90 -90 
Farmington, Conn. ER eae Phe ee 1.10 Papen BAR SENS 
de Ce -50@ .75 1. 35@1. 48 1.15@1.25 1. @l. 0 1.05@1.15 1.05@1.10 
Fe. ‘Sortag, W.:Ve....:..........:. .35 1.3 1.30 25 1.20 1.15 
Munns, N. Y 1.00 30 1.25 138 Raed. * Snstdsubascc tes 
Prospect, N. Y 1.00 1.40 1.25 1.25 DEBS | chicgccienseaaes 
Rochester, N. Y. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que. (n).. 75 1.35 1.15 -95 85 1.35 

alford, Penn. 1.35h 1.35h 1.35h 1.35h 
i... 5. eS aS 1.00 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Western hoped Se -85 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1,25 
CENTRAL: 
Afton, Mice BE a TS ET Oe A OL EAN LS Mies a es CR 50@1.50 
Alton, Iil. ara 1.85 
Columbia and Krause, IIl......... -90@1.25 .80@1.35 1.00@1.35 .90@1.35 .90@1.35 
Cypress, IIl. 1.00@1.25 1.00@1.25 1.20@1.25 1.20@1.25 1.20@1.25 1.35 
Dubuque, Iowa (h) -85 1.00 .35 1.35 1.35 1,35 
Greencastle, Ind. .......... 1.25 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.00 1.00 
ianhon,: Wis. i............ .80 1.00 -90 .90 -90 90 
Linwood, we SAAT ER Cee 1.10 1.50 1.50 1.30 1.40 1.40 
SS | eee eal 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Matbiekead. “Ohio ES 55 -80 .80 -80 -80 -80 
Milltown, Ind. 90@1.00 1.00@1.10 90@1.00 85@ .90 85@ .90 
Northern Ohio Points.................... 85@1.10 1.25 1.15 1.10 1.05 1.05 
Sheboygan, Wis. ........................ 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Stone City, Iowa...... TE CA a 1.20 1.10 1.00 1.00 
ps ae |: eS .90 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
NS | Sa ae Re aos 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Toronto, Canada (m).................. 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.85 2.85 2.85 
Valmeyer, Ill. (fluxing limestone) .90@1.20 ES Eee “acto A AS 
SE ee SES gai tone ceaee eee ths .90 -90 -90 
Wisconsin Points .... BS a ee 00 -90 8 ee 
en oe ti -70j 1.251@1.35h 1. 2s1@1. 35h 1. 251@1.35h 1.251@1. 35h 1. 251@1.35h 
Cartersville; Ga. —...-.__........ 1.25 1.65 1.65 1.35 1.15 1.15 

hico, Texas 1.00 1.30 1.25 1.20 1.10 1.05 
Cutler, Fla. . UGE WOOF ks oc 1 ae LS” RE at 1.10r 
El Paso, Tex 1.00 1.00 1,00 1.00 Se ten etn aneet m 
Graystone, Ala Crusher run, py eee $1 per ton 
Kendrick and Santos, Fla 3% in. and | ess, $1 per ton 
Gare et Oe. PLUS ART eee 1.0 1.0 0 1.00 1.00 
noe as _ SR -50@ .75 1.40@1.60 1.30@1.40 1. 15@1. 25 1.10@1.20 1.00@1.05 
I ON ices .50 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Blue Springs & Wymore, Neb. 25 1.45 1.45 1.35¢ 1.25d 1.20 
Cape Girardeau, ee ee 2 td oe 1.25 1.25 RSS RSrReaioe 
Rock Hill, St. Louis, Mo......... 1.00 1.25 1.00@1.25 -90@1.25 -90@1.25 -90@1.25 
Sugar Creek, Mo .75 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 

(r) Cubic yard. 

Crushed Trap Rock 
Screenings, 
City or shipping point % inc ¥ inch ¥% inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
own and less and less and less and less and larger 

Birdsboro, Penn. (q)........-..----- 1.20 1.60 1.45 LE. Sees Sa 1.30 
Branford, Conn. ..............- .80 1.70 1.45 1.20 | See nee 
Eastern Maryland ............... 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.35 1.35 
Eastern Massachusetts -85 1.75 1.75 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern New York...................... a 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 1.10 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.35 1.35 
SE em eee ae 2.50 2.25 1.65 1.35 tae! wae 
New Britain, Plainville, Rocky 

Hill, Wallingford, Meridan, 

Mt. Carmel, Conn................... .80 1.45 1.20 SOE no 
Northern New weeps piibecconsa cine 1.40@1.45 1.80@2.10 1.80@1.90 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 2... 
ES EE eee \ 4 Sip rane ae 1.00 1.0 A prcsnsesekactice e 
Spring Valley, REE Py é-3 1.10 1.10 1.10 pe eae 
a Ra, ge eae paees 1.40 2.10 2.00 1.60 SUD 7 pacitabeee es 
Toronto, Canad (m) 5.80 4.05 4.05 
Westfield, Mass. ........................-- .60 1.50 1.35 1,20 yy | Rappeee ne teae ie 

Miscellaneous Crushed Stone 
Screenings, ; 
City or shipping point % inc ¥% inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Berlin, Utley, Montello and Red 

Granite, Wis.—Granite .......... 1.80 1.70 1.50 1.40 Ee eee 
Cayce, S.- C.—Granite................ ES ac os a 1.80 1.80 ye ee 
Eastern Penn.—Sandstone.......... 1.35 1.70 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Eastern Penn.—Ouartzite .......... 1.20 1.35 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Emathla, Fla.—Flint rock.......... 2 aeeerekeaaon 2.35 
Lithonia, Ga:—Granite ............ _ 1.40 1.40 1.25 
Lohrville, Wis.—Granite .. 1.65 1.45 1 SR Re SREP ai 
Middlebrook, Mo. ........:............. Y ; 2. eck 8 = 2. a ¥ = PURER ee Be 1.25 @3.00 
Richmond, Calif—Quartzite .... = |. Steet eae Rae LEAN. 
Somerset. Penn. (sand-rock)...... 1, <0 .. 1.85 

‘occoa. Ga. 1.30 1.25 1.20 1.20 

(a) Sand. ‘gs to % ~ (c) 1 in., 1.40. (d) 2 in., 1.30. (e) Price net after 10c cash discount deducted. 
(f) 1 in. to %-in., 1.45; 2 in. to yj in., 1.35. High calcite fluxing stone. 1.40. (h) Less 10c discount. 
(j) Less -10% aa ton. é) Less .05. (m) Plus .25 per ton for winter delivery. (n) Crusher run for 


ballast, (q) Crusher run, 1.40; %-in. granolithic finish, 3.00. (r). Cubic yd. 





.85. (p) Carload prices. 


Agricultural Limestone 


(Pulverized) 


Alton, Ill—Analysis, 98% CaCOs, 
0.01% MgCOs; 90% thru 100 mesh.. 


Bettendorf and Moline, Ill._—Analysis, 
CaCOs, 97%; 2% MgCOs; 50% 
mie | 100 mesh, 1.50; 50% thru 4 
mes 


Blackwater, Mo.—100% thru 4 mesh.. 


Branchton, Penn.—100% thru 20 
mesh; 60% thru 100 mesh; 45% 
thru 200 mesh 








Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Analysis, 
CaCOs, 93%%; MgCOs, 31%%; 
90% thru 50 mesh 


Cartersville, Ga.—50% thru 50 mesh.... 
Pulverized, per ton 








Chaumont, N. Y.—Pulverized lime- 
stone, bags, 4.00; bulk 





Cypress, Ill_—Analysis, 88% CaCOs; 
10% MgCOs; 50-90% thru 4 mesh.. 
50-90% thru 100 mesh 


Hillsville, Penn.—Analysis, 94% 
CaCOs; 1.40% MgCOs; 75% thru 
100 mesh; sacked 








ye 
98-99%; MgCOs 
67% ‘thru 200 


Hot Springs and Greensboro, N 
Analysis, CaCOs, 
42%; pulverized; 
mesh; bags 


Bulk 
Jamesville, N. Y.— Analysis 


aCOs, 4% MegCOs; 
bags 








89% 


pulverized ; 





Joliet, Ill—Analysis, 52% pa 
44% MgCOs; 90% thru 200 mesh... 


Knoxville, Tenn.—80% thru 100 mesh; 
bags, 1.25; bulk 


Linwood, Iowa—Analysis, 98% to 94% 
CaCOs; 1.1% and less MgCOs; 
99% thru 150 mesh; paper sacks........ 


Marlbrook, Va. Fg ae 80% CaCOs; 
10% MgCOs; b 


Marl—Analysis, 
MgCOs; bulk 


Marion. Va. — Analysis, 90% CaCOs, 
2% MgCOs; per ton 


Middlebury, Vt.— Analysis 99.05% 
CaCOs; 90% thru 50 mesh; bulk, 
4.00; paper bags 


Milltown, Ind.—Analysis, 94.50% 
CaCOs, 33% thru 50 mesh, 40% 
thru 50 mesh; bulk 


Olive Hill, Ky.—90% thru 4 mesh...... 


Piqua, Ohio—Total neutralizing power 
95 99% thru 10, 60% thru 
50; 50% thru 100 


100% thru 10, 90% thru 50, 80% 
thru 100; bags, 5.10; bulk 

99% thru 100, 85% thru 200; bags, 
7.00; bulk 


Rocky Point, Va.—Analysis, CaCOs, 
97%; 50% thru 200 = burlap 
bags, 3.50; paper, 3.25; bulk............ 


Watertown, N. <sgeeee m 96-99% 
bey Ou 50% thru 100 mesh; bags, 
ulk 








95% CaCOs; 0% 











1.35@ 





2.50@ 











Agricultural Limestone 
(Crushed) 


Bedford, Ind.—Analysis, 98% CaCOs; 
1%, MgCOs; 95% thru 10 mesh........ 


(Continued on next page) 











1.50 
1.00 


1.50 


1.50 
2.00 


1.25 
1.35 


5.00 


3.95 
2.70 


4.25 


1.60 
1.00 


2.75 


3.60 
5.50 


2.00 


2.50 





Agricultural Limestone 


Chico and Bridgeport, Tex.— 50%. 

thru 100 mesh 1.50 
Danbury, Conn.; Adams, Ashley Falls 

and West Stockbridge, Mass.—Anal- 

ysis, 90% CaCOs, 5% MaCOs; 90% 











thru 100 mesh, bulk 3.50 
100-Ib. paper bags 4.75 
100-lb. cloth bags 5.25 





(All prices less .25, 15 days.) 
Dundas. Ont.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs; 


MgCOs, 43%; 50% thru 50 mesh.... 1.00 
Ft. Spring, W. Va. a. 90% 

CaCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh................ 1.00 
Kansas City, Mo.—50% thru 100 

mesh 1,00 





Lannon, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 
44% MgCOs; 99% thru 10 mesh; 
46% thru 60 mesh 2.00 
Screenings (% in. to dust)................ 1,00 


Linwood, Iowa—Analysis, 98% CaCOs, 
1.10% or less MgCOs; 99% thru 

















4 mesh 1.10 
99% thru 10 mesh 1.25 
Marblehead, Obte—-20% thru 100 mesh 3.00 
90% thru 50 mesh 2.00 
90% thru 4 mesh 1.00 
McCook, IH.—90% thru 4 mesh.......... = -90 


Middlepoint, Bellevue, Bloomville, Ken- 

ton and Whitehouse, Ohio; Monroe, 

Mich.; Bluffton, Greencastle and Lo- 

gansport, Ind.—85% thru 10 mesh, 

20% thru 100 mesh 1.50 
Moline, Ill., and Bettendorf, Iowa— 

Analysis, 97% CaCOs, 2% cr wy 

50% thru 100 mesh; 50% t 

mesh 1.50 
Mountville, Va.— Analysis, 76.60% 

CaCOs; MgCOs, 22.83%, 100% 

thru 20 mesh; 50% thru 100 mesh, 








paper bags, 4.50; burlap bags.......... 5.00 
Stone City, Iowa— Analysis, 98% 

CaCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh.............. * 75 
Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 

4.50; 50% thru 100 mesh.................. 2.25 


Valmeyer, Ill._—Analysis, 96% CaCOs, 
2% MgCOs; 100% thru 10 mesh...... -.90@1.50 


Pulverized Limestone for 


Coal Operators. 


Hillsville, Penn., sacks, 4.50; bulk........ 3.00 
Joliet, Ill. — Analysis, 50% CaCOs; 

42% MgCOs; 95% thru 100 mesh; 

paper bags (bags extra)...................... 3.50 
Linwood, Iowa—Analysis, 94-98% 

CaCOs; 1.10% and less MgCOs; 

100% thru 20 mesh, 50% thru 200 

mesh; paper sacks 6.99 
Marblehead, Ohio — Anal Ran 83.54% 

CaCOg; 14.92% Mesto 99.8% 

thru 100 mesh; sacks. 4.25 
Piqua, Ohio, sacks, 4.50@5.00; bulk. 3.00@ 3.50 
Rocky Point, Va.—85% thru 200 

mesh, bulk 2.25@ 3.50 
—— Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 

u 


Glass Sand 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened 
unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. pro- 
ducing plant. 

Cedarville and S. Vineland, N. J........... *1.75@ 2.25 











4.50 



































Estill Springs and Sewanee, Tenn......... 1.50 
Franklin, Penn. 2.00 
Klondike, Mo. 2.00 
Massillon, Ohio 3.00 
Michigan City, Ind. 30@ .35 
Ohlton, Ohio 2.50@ 3.00 
Ottawa, IIl. 1.25 
Red Wing, Minn 1.50 
San Francisco, Calif 4.00@ 5.00 
Silica and Mendota, Vaz...............-s-c--s00 2.00 
St. Louis. Mo. 2.00 
Utica and Ottawa, II -75@ “ 


Zanesville, Ohio 





Miscellaneous Sands 
City or shipping point Roofing sand Traction 



















Dresden. Ohio 1.25 
Eau Claire, Wis. 4.30 
Estill Springs and 

Sewanee. Tenn. .......... 1.35@1.50 1.35@1.50 
Franklin, Penn. 4-75 
Massillon, Ohio 2. 00 
Michigam: CG. Finns secatccctt cee an 
Montoursville, Penn. AEE SAT 1.25 
Ohlton, Ohio ....... 2,00 2.00 
Ottawa, IIl. .... i 1.25 4 1.28 








Red Wing. Minn 
San Franeiseo,_ Calif... 3.50 3.50 


(Consinaed on next page) 






Rock Products _ 105 


Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., producing plant or nearest shipping point 


Washed Sand and Gravel 




















































































































Fine a. Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 
City or shipping point 1/10 ¥% in. ¥% in. 1 in, 1% in. 2 in. 

EASTERN Sue and less and less and less and less and less 
Asbury Park, Farmingdale, 

Spring Lake and Wayside, N. iy 65 55 1.00 1.35 SAD cite =a 
Attica and Franklinville, N. Y 75 75 75 aa 75 75 
Se ee ee 1.40 1.40 yk | eee 2.25 2.25 
Buffalo, N. Y 1.10 1.05 1.05 MN. - Solnncdieneaeen 1.05 
pS Eee .60 -80 SO cinccciacsteeeaae 
Leeds pimation, PRO vod: SZ cE SR a as 1.75 1.25 1.00 
Machias Jct., N. a 75 -60 en anaenoe .60 -60 
Montoursville, ae eee 1.00 .80 75 65 -65 -60 
Northern New Jersey.................. .60 .60 35} etncetiosa 9236 See 
Somerset, Penn. a 2.00 peo 
WR Me Wpnko olsen he cack -50@ .75* .50@ .75* --80@1.00" “80@1. Sees -80@1.00* 

F..o. b. boat, per yd............. 1.50 1.50 1.75 So . _  eeE 1.75 
Washington, ie. mR 55 55 1.20@1.50 1.20 1.00 1.00 

CENTRAL: 

Attica, Ind. All sizes .75@.85 
Aurora, Moronts, Oregon, 

Sheridan, Yorkville, Ill........... -50 35 -20 -50 -60 -60 
pS | CE SE Ped ROAD .40 -60 -65 65 -65 
Chicago 1) REE 2.00j 
Columbus, Ohiof 85 85 85 S|. Sees S 
Be i Me a .40 1.50 1.50 1.506 1.50 
Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, Wis. .................. -40 55 95 Sree eri: 
Elkhart Lake, |. aS -60 -40 -50 60 ° -50 -50 
Ferrysburg, Mich. -50@ .80 .60@1.00 .60@1.00 ........200.. -50@1.25 
Grand Haven, Mich..................... ...... Ce.  .@ S36 .20@ 6 ........... .70@ .90 
Grand Rapids, Mich................... 50 -50 -90 -80 70 .70 
Hamilton, Ohio 1.00 RI gaa ed 940 cae 
hot a Sa RSS any eee GAM asd caassac ee re .70 
CS Se eee 35 35 1.35 = 1.35 1.35 
Indianapolis, IY , < nitscbianinansnaciaoe -60 WES ccs -75@1.00 .75@1.00 
Mankato, Minn. SARI title cas a! 25h -70@1.25 1.25¢ 
Mason City, Iowa -50 1.30 1.25 1.25 
Mattoon, Il 73@. 35 all sizes 
MEU WU occas -96 91 1.06 1.06 1.06 1.06 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...................- .65* .65* 1.75* hae” 1.75* 179° 
» eae 1.20¢ 1.45f 1.55a 1.45 1.45 1.45 
CE ae 35 35 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
By a |, San 2.75 -60 .85 43 75 75 
Waukesha, Wis. aS 45 60 60 65 65 
. a .40 -40 1.50 1.25 1.15 1.10 

SOUTHERN: 

i ees -50 -50 -- 3.00 
Brookhaven, Miss. ... 1.25 .70 1.25 70 70 





Charleston, W. Va 





I ise oa a eae EC SERS REL EE nT Ee eS Te 
Fort Worth. ) eae 1.50 1.00@1.35 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 
pe Saas cne 1.00 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
2 SS ne ee aeons were SOMES aisicetanctcaes -90 .90 










































































New Martinsville, W. Va........... 1.10 foe es 1.30 1.10 .90 

pi: cess eeee 15 85 1.25 75 65 -65 
WESTERN: 

Mees Care, Wien 70 .70@ .75 

Crushton, Durbin, Kincaid, 

Lares, Rives, Calif...........-.... -10@ .40 ae. 40 .50@1.00 .50@1.00 .50@1.00 .50@1.00 
Oregon City, Ore....................... 1.25* 25° 1.25° 1.25* 1.28* 1.25° 
I i cissnes')~ “adenganned omnia se. “50 -60 -60 -60 -60 ; 
mene, Aste: OR) oo. ccecceccctis 1.25* 3.257 1.50* 4.29° 1.15* 1.10* 
NN I i ccscsninnnicncsnchncecniatio’ -80 | eee -% peaeee we 1.15 
pT nee 1.25* 1.25* 1.25* 1.35* 125" 1.2 
Steilacoom, Wash. .................... -50 -50 50 -50 -50 -50 

Bank Run Sand and Gravel 
Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 
City or shipping point 1/10 in. % in ¥% in. 1 in. 1% in. 2 in. 
down and al and less and less and less and less 
Algonquin and Beloit, Wis........... Dust to 3 in., .40 
Brookhaven, Miss. -60 
Buffalo, N. Y 1.10 SES, swensaadoceaarnas (ME cceiiccglencanny 85 
Burnside, Conn. 75 
Des Moines, Iowa..................----- -60 
I acces ccscicsen, .  ncnastacetbesled  tdaaebon eee Sl rath teinltheeins .70 ee oes 
€au Claire, Chippewa Fls., Wis sexes. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 85@ .90 
NS SRST EI aS MORE HS ay SPT ait pe erry stage LAR LD i eee 55 
Grand Rapids, Mich -50 az, 
Hamilton. Ohio iG * seisoteplooane 
I tT Casa anlia ccna ce Sone ~ ‘epccones thas | A REED. Mandan .50 
Indianapolis, Ind Mixed gravel for concrete work, at .65 
, hee 35 
Oregon: City, Ore...................... 1.25* 1.25* 1.25° 1.25° 1.25° 1.25¢ 
Somerset, Penn. TBR cicccscsisissinris 1.50@1.75 “ 
Steilacoom, Wash. ...................... 25 
St. Louis. Mo Mine run gravel, 1.55 per ton 
Summit Grove, Ind..................... -50 -50 -50 -50 -50 54 
WINN, SINTON noi cenicseescsoneiocn .40 -40 -60 -60 -60 j 
York, Penn. 1.10 1.00 








*Cubic yd. tDelivered on job by truck. (a) %-in. down. (b) River run. (c) 2%-in. and less. {By 
truck only. (d) Delivered in Hartford, Conn.. $1.50 per yd. (e) Mississippi River. (f) Meramee River. 
(g) ag ae screened river sand. (h) %4-in. to Y-in. {(j) Lake sand, 1.75, delivered. (k) 60-70% 
crushed boulders. 











Rock Products 












































Core and Foundry Sands 

Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. 
producing plant. 

City or shipping Molding, Molding, Molding, Furnace Sand Stone 

point fine coarse brass Core lining blast sawing 

Albany, N. Y......... 2.00 2.0 4 2.25 $308 
Beach City, Ohio... 1.75@2.25 1.75@2.25  ......-s.ec--000-- 1.75 1.75 
Dresden, Ohio ........ 1.25@1.50 1.25@1. 50 1.50@1.75 1.00@1.25 
Eau Claire, Wis..... icaialonctivaiaen 
Elco & Tamms, IIl. Ground silica per ton in carloads—18.00@31.00 
Estill Springs and 2 

Sewanee, Tenn... 1.25 pS | Suerte Breet a ROO 50 aie 
Franklin, Penn....... 1.75 Sf Gene Bee 1.75 
Kasota, Minn. .00 
Kerrs, Ohio ............ 1.10@1.50 1.25@2.00 2.00 SISOS sitions 
Massillon, Ohio.., 2.25 1 Ei .. RRpeRiah Se aeo saa 2.25 2.50 
Michigan City, Ind. .30@ .35 
Montoursville, Penn. 1.35@1.50 
New Lexington, O. 2.00 BB ds. peel re 
Ohlton, Ohio ........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Ottawa, Til. 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.75 : = f re 2.00 
Red Wing, Minn. (d) 1.50 
San Francisco, 5 a 3.50T 5.00T 3.50T 3.50@5.00T a so@s, “oot 3. s0@s. Oot epieaassicemniee 


Silica, Mendota, V: 
Utica & Ottawa, Til 


ES | eee 
Warwick, Ohio .... peed «+ + 1, 
Zanesville, Ohio...... 
*Green. {Fresh water erase steam dried. 


(e) Filter sand, 3.00@4.25. 


City or shipping point 
EASTERN: 


Roofing 

Buffalo, N. Y., Erie 

and Dubois, Pa. 2.25 
Eastern Penn. ........ 2.50 
Northern N. J.....- 2.50 
Reading, Penn. ...... 2.50 
Western Penn. ...... 2.50 

CENTRAL: 
Ironton, Ohio ........ 2.05* 
Jackson, Ohio ........ 2.05* 
Toledo, Ohio .......... 1.50 

SOUTHERN: 
ee Se a 
Ensley and Ala- 

bama City, Ala. 2.05 
Longdale, Roanoke, 

Ruesens, Va. ...... 2.50 
Woodward, Ala....... 2.05® 


*Sc per ton discount on terms. 


mnie 40.@1. ~ 


50* @2. 0 
1.50 


Potters flint, 7.00@10 


-75@1.00 





2.00 


(f) Crude and dry. 


.40@1. 7. 


~ 1.50*@2.00 


2.50 


Crushed Slag 
Y% in. ¥ in. % in. 
down and less and less 
1.25 1.25 1.35 
1.20 1.50 1.20 
1.20 1.50 1.20 
, Las EARS RCS eo 1.25 
1.25 1.50 1.25 
1.30* 1.80* 1.45* 
1.05* 1.80* 1.30* 
1.35 1.35 1.35 
BOY a eccecieens 1.45* 
.80 1.35 1.25 
75 1:25 1.25 
.80* 1.35° 1,25" 


‘oat. _ 2.23@3.25 1.00@3.25 








2.00 


1Core, washed and dried, 2.50. 





(d) Filter sand, 3.00. 





1¥% in. 2% in. 3 in. 
and less and less and larger 
1.25 1.25 1.25 
1.20 1.20 1.20 
1.20 1.20 1.20 
1,25 1.25 1.25 
1.45* 3 igre ener er 
1.05* USO" cea 
1.35 1.35 1.35 
1.45* Ee aaeretae aaa 
-90 -90 -80 
1.25 1,15 1.05 
.90* gigi out eat 


Lime Products (Carload Prices Per Ton F.O.B. Shipping Point) 












































Ground 
Finishing Masons’ Agricultural Chemical burnt lime, Lump lime, 

EASTERN: hydrate hydrate hydrate hydrate Blk. Bags Blk.. Bbl. 
Berkeley, R. I 33,00) cue Ether stioetgett: 
ic a 11.50 7.50 7.50 12.00 8.00 11.00 7.50 1.50% 
Rane a ae a ise cee cee SG ca eas teas 
West Stockbridge, Mass....... 12.00 10.00 a Sacre ea cir 2.00% 
Williamsport, Penn. ............ 10.00@11.00 8.50@9.00 8.50@9.00 9.02... 7:00: (9.00 5300 
York, Penn., & Oranda, Va... 11.507 8.50@9.50"  8.50@9.50* 8.50@10.507 8.00 9.25 7.00 1.40° 

CENTRAL: 
7S pa”. Saar rs ee pee ee Me ee: Des 2 REN AaD a eee ee 7.50 1.35 
DENI, 60S 0 ESA tees oe 11.50 7.50 5 Sater secs ek B08] a 8.00 1.50 
ARIen eee MRS 8.00 OO eee ceo pase ete aoe as 
Gibsonburg, Ohio ...:.............. 11.50 S00 F006 on 
Huntington, Ind. - ................ 11.50 7.50 7.50 12.00 8.00 11.00 7.50 1.50% 
Luckey, Ohio® «..................... 11.50 Sasaast ae Pk gone 
EE CS Se eee ere 8.50@10.00  -...... ee n Ea nga ore ie 8.50% 1.35% 
oe > EERE See oe 11.50 7.50 7.50 . 00 8.00 11.00 7.50 1.50% 
2S eee 11.50 7.50 7.50 eens 62% 7.50 1.50 
Sheboygan, Wis. VOSO — aeeccssccserecevas wrnseseevenennedns centers oreneees 9.50 2.00¢ 
Wisconsin points® REGO: cmeccnscheean * (oncceeceeaetes theese) wane Sens 
Woodville, Ohio .................... 11.50 7.50 7.50 12.50 9.00 10.00® 9.00 1.503 

SOUTHERN: 
Br NE I nc iia y Sieceieiccnaiae..\,.' dacnmpaapidesteueas ~ \abeaabacmetmctedeas” | °) cxemettemeemiaey 9) Wien argo palauses 7.0 
Frederick, Md. 8.:00@9.50 -6.00@9.50° > oc. as 9.50% 7.0035 ........ 
Graystone & Landmark, Ala. 12.50 ge REE TES ee eects cee 7.50 1.35 
Keystone, Ala. 10.00 8.00 10.00 8.00 ........ 8.00 1.50 
Knoxville, Tenn. .................- 19.25 8.50 8.50 Oe: Ber 6.00 1.15 
Ocala, Fla. 10.00 of anette SST tate Le Seance a 10.00 1.40 

WESTERN: 
UR Me es a ee SS Lc paacabipeeees. 1 ead palin iiakesapeanaie 9 Sema 1508 So 
Los Angeles, vn Rae 15.00 14.00 12.00 BRD cscicaticgiccizss |: ees 
San Francisco, Calif............. 19.50 16.00 13.00 19.50 14.50 .80 14.50 rd 
Tehachapi Depa lie soscabocs 17.00 15.00 12.00@15.00% 17.00 16.00 ........ 16.00 2.0 
Seattle, Wash. .............:........ ms 19.00 19.00 12.00 19.00 19.00 0... 18.60 2. 30 

2 senda * Net ton. * Wooden, steel 1.70. 4 Steel. £180 Ib. * Dealers’ prices, net 30 days less 25¢ 
discount r ton on hydrated lime and Se per bbl. on lump if paid in 10 days. *In paper bags, including 


‘o 11.00. %80-lb. “To 


1.50. 





11 Refuse or air slack, 10.00@12.00. 


Senter California. ™ To 8.00 To 1.70. *To 9.00 ™®To 16.50. 


%2To 3.00. 4 Delivered in 









June 9, 1928 — 


Miscellaneous Sands 








(Continued) 
City or shipping point Roofing Sand Traction 
Utica & Ottawa, Ill... 1.00@ 3.25 75 
Warwick, Ohio ‘2.00 
Zanesville, Ohio 2.50 
*Damp. 
Talc 


Prices given are per ton f.o.b. (in carload lots 
only), producing plant, or nearest shipping point. 


Chatsworth, Ga: 


Crude talc (for grinding) .................... 5.00@50.00 
Ground tale (20-50 mesh), bags........ 5.75@ 8.00 
Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bags.... 6.50@15.50 
Pencils and steel crayons, gross........ -75@ 2.75 


Chester, Vt. : 
Ground tale (150-200 mesh), paper . 





























ags 00@ 9.50 

Same, burlap bags, bags extra............ 8.00@ 8.50 
Chicago and Joliet, Ill: 

Ground (150-200 mesh), bags.......... aa 30.00 
Cromleys Mt., Md.: 

Crude talc 6.00@ 7.00 
Dalton, Ga.: 

Crude talc (for grinding)... saad 5.00 

Ground tale (150-200 ra ‘bags... 12.00 

Pencils and steel worker’s crayons, 

per gross 1.00@ 2.50 
Emeryville, N. Y.: 

Double air floated) including bags; 

325 mesh 14.75 

200 mesh 13.75 
Glendon, N. C.: 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bulk.... 6.00@10.00 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bags.... 8.00@14.00 

Pencils and steel crayons, gross........ . 1.05@ 2.00 

Blanks, .08 per Ib.; cubes................-. 50.00 
Hailesboro, N. Y.: 

Ground white talc (double and triple 

air floated) 200-lb. bags, 300-350- 

mesh 15.50@20.00 
Herry, Va.: 

Crude (mine run) 3.50@ 4.00 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bags.... 7.50@14.00 
Joliet, Ill.: ‘ 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh) in bags: 

California white 30.00 

Southern white 20.00 

Illinois talc 10.00 





Keeler, Calif. : 
Ground (200- va msec bags.......... .-20.00 @30.00 


Natural Bridge, 
Ground talc (306: 30s mesh), bags....12.00@15.00 


Rock Phosphate 


Prices given are per ton (2240-Ib.) f.o.b. pro- 
ducing plant or nearest shipping point. 


Lump Rock 


Columbia, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65- is: Spada 3.50@ 4.50 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P. - 65-70%.. 3.75@ 4.00 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 72%....... 5.00@ 5.50 
Tennessee — F.0.b. mines, Ss ton, 
unground brown rock, B.P.L. 72% 5.00 
B.P-L. 7 6.00 





Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%, 2000 Ib. 8.00@ 9.00 


Ground Rock 
(2000 Ib.) 
Centerville, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%.......... iy 8.00 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-70%.. 4.00@ 4.50 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 72%........ 5.00@ 5.50 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%...........-.. . 8.00@ 9.00 


Florida Phosphate 
(Raw sae a 




















Per Ton) 
Florida — F.o.b mines, 3 ton, 
$6 (66%. B B.P.L., Basis 68%. eiacbaas . 3.25 
min. B.P.L., Basis 70%... 3.75 
Mica 
Prices given are net, f.o.b. plant or nearest 
shipping 
Pringle, S. "D.—Mine run, per ton....... 125.00 
Punch mica, per Ib. -06 
Scrap, per ton, carloads 20.00 
Rumney Depot, N. H.—Per'ton, . 
Mine run 300.00 
Clean shop scrap 25.00 
eee scrap 22 sess 
oofing Se 3 
Punch mica, 12 





Ib 
Cut mica—50% % from Standard List. 
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Special Aggregates 
































Rock Products 


Tenn. Mills—Color, white; analysis 
K,0, 10%; NasOs, 3%; 68% SiOs; 
9914% thru 200 mesh; bulk (Bags, 

















































































































Portland Cement 



























































































Prices are per ton f.0.b. quarry or nearest ship- 1S¢ extra) 18.00; a re and per bbl., without bags, net 
ping point. : ; . : Per B Per Bbl 
; h int | Terrazzo Stucco-chips Toronto, Can.—Color, flesh; analysis ae er Bol. 
City or 8 eee english K,0, 12.75% ; NagO, 1.96%; crude. 7.50@ 8.00 Albuquerque, N. Minne 84%4 3.37 
™ ink, English cream Atlanta, Ga. oe 2.35 
and ‘coral pink.........112.50@ 14.50 112.50@ 114.50 a a 
Brighton, Tenn.— Boston Mass AS as aD Rae 2.13@2 
‘ : + > O Caceeesececcescecccesececsee — cacecese . .33 
oA o— sae re §3.00 §3.00 Chicken Grits SNEED Witascihchceitedaeajimcaciiae “Sera 2.003 @2.10 
Mica spar ....... 9.00 @ 10.00 Butte, Mont. 90% 3.61 
Easton, Penn.— Afton, Mich.(Limestone), per ton........ 1.75 ee ae gore 2.24 
Green anauee 12.00@18.00 Belf. Me.—(Li PWOINGI: Tihs 'Gaivsinsiccsncecanstindeanencmsts® “eescacee 2.35 
ore Se 14.00@20.00 elfast, Me.—(Limestone), per ton...... $10.00 Cheyenne, Wyo. 2.56 
Hartisouleet, Va.—Bulk , : Chico and Bridgeport, Tex.—Hen........ 19.00 Chicago, Ill. .. 2.05 
marble (crushed, in Baby chick, per ton 78.00 Cincinnati, Ohio . 2.22 
DAGS) —snwerrveeevrennenneernnee - $12.50 112.50 Danbury, Conn.; Adams, Ashley Falls ye aoe One ; 322 
Ingomar, Ohio— Concrete and West Stockbridge, Mass. (Lime. ae Nees = 
facings and stueco dash 11.00@18.00 eee eres . Dallas, Texas ...... 2.00 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Red. _... 20.00@25.00 _"°™* $7.50@*9.00 Davenport, Iowa 2.24 
Vidimtia , Easton, Penn.—In bags... a. , Ra 2.24 
bury white ecccecco.- 19.00@[11.00 79.00@11.00 El Paso, Tex.—Per ton io a Ss ~~- +6334 2.55 
Middlebury and Brandon, Knoxville, Tenn.—Per bag... 2 i ear ane 2.05 
Vt.—Caststone, per ton, Los Angeles. Calif.—(Feldspar), per Duluth’ Minn: Ree Mapes ot ce vee 
P — -, 4.00@ 5.50 ton, including sacks 13.00 Houston, Texas 2.00 
illipsburg, N. J.— Marion, Va.—(Limestone), bulk, 5.00; Indianapolis. Ind. wns « 2.19 
ae mee 14.00@18.00  ““hagged, 6.50; 100-Ib. bageecsecmrcnn- $0 Jackson, Miss. nn 2.02 
"Crvetaiieermaiat willie Middlebury. Vt.—Per tom..............-:0 10.00 UCOUNWIN NMG Si cc cacccancecscene caoenien 2.20 
pees bul 4.00 4.00@ 7.00 Randville, Mich.—(Marble), bulk.......... ae a Aes Sa eS - 2.03$@2.13 
Ross dial aveaiin Gaile . 7 12.090 Rocky Point, Va.—(Limestone), 100-Ib. iy sak ET 1.92 
senetd . Calif ae : bags, 50c; sacks. per ton, 6.00; bulk 5.00 Los Angeles, Calif -60 2.40 
etic gue: Seattle, Wash.—(Gypsum), bulk, per ee OE a ae 55% 2.22 
rock roofing grits jeecese = =§-_- @annonewenccossece 12.00@18.00 ton 10. 00 Memphis Tenn. an 2.04 
Tackeheg, Ee: 3 eeaew 168 Tuckahoe, N. ¥ 8.00 Milwaukee, Wis. uw. 2.20 
Wereal dy RCH RR ‘ 17.90 @18.95 Waukesha, Wis.—(Limestone), per ton 8.00 Minneapolis, Minn. ..........cc00 soso 2.12@2.22 
Weunnea eS ee ee 20.00@32.00 | Wisconsin Points—(Limestone), per ton 15.00 age wee apie fabeahdatacuatalines © snseoed 2 
Wellsville, Colo. — Golo- ew Orleans, La.... lian | sighed J 
pr Tuneaatiods prose 15.00 15.00 *L.C.L. tLess than 5-ton lots. ¢C.L. 7100-lb. bags. peor gS Yirreeeesesessscecceseseen sesecee es 
tC.L. L.C.L. 16.00. , Oklahoma City, Okla... 2.46 
§Bulk, car lots, minimum 30 tons. 2 F COTE i 2.36 
1C.L. L.C.L. Sand-Lime Brick i rex 
Madeiphia, Pent. ....cccccececssece  oneees ~ 2.11$@2.21 
Potash F eldspar Prices given per 1000 brick f.0.b. plant or near- Phoemix, Ariz, .--seeecccccccenone seeesee 3.26 
ald ell ‘a “a est shipping point, unless otherwise noted. Seen gy oF i CMT. eennaeeneesneesenseene  oeensene he 
‘white, 6% Gre 1a... 19.00 Albany, Ga. 9.00@10.00 Portland, Ore. 2 2.408 @2.60 
Buckingham, Ore.—White, analysis, Anaheim, Calif. 10.50@11.00 SE CA ee 2.91 
KeO, 12-13%; NasO, 1.75%; bulk 9.00 Barton, Wis. . nme RL ae ae 2.244 @2.40 
De Kalb Jet., N. Y.—Color, white; Boston, Mass. | 17.00° Salt Lake City, Utah.......W......... 70% 2.81 
analysis, KsO, 9.63% ; NasO, 1.01%: Brighton, N. Y. 19.75° San Francisco, Califi.... 2.21 
SiOs, 69.72% ; FesOs, .00%; AlsOs Brownstone, Pent. ...n.e.co-ccccesescscsesese 11.00 Sa NN sae tanta cine 2.50 
18.6% ; bulk (crude) coocccocccceeccocecoeeenes < 9.00 Dayton, Ohio 12.50@13.50 St SD | er aS 1.95 
East Hartford, Conn.—Color, white, Detroit, Mich. 13.00 @16.00*d St. Paul. Minn acts 212@2.22 
40 mesh to 200 mesh 15.00@28.00 Farmington, Conn. ..............sessessseeeeee 13.00 ~ "Be, "SRG na ane 2.70 
East Liverpool, Ohio—Color, white; Flint, Mich. . yas OSS NER ae 2.25 
98% thru 200 mesh, bulk.................. rd 19.35 Grand Rapids, Mich 13.50 A CITIES vin cencenisiansiebigdetphiacns aakibsil 2.20 
Soda feldspar, crude, bulk, per ton.. 22.00 Hartford, Conn. 17.50 Topeka, Kan. ...... 2.41 
Glen Tay Station, Ont.—Color, red or Jackson, Mich. 12.25 Tulsa, Okla. 2.33 
pink; analysis, K2O, 12.81%; crude 7.00 Lakeland, Fila. 10.00@11.00 Wheeling. W. Va........... 2.12 
Keystone, S. D.—White; bulk (crude) 8.00 Lake Helen, Fla 9.00 @12.00 Winston-Salem, N. Cu...n....--.0. ‘soceceee 2.29 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Color, white; anal- Lancaster, N. Y. 12.50 Mill prices f.o.b. mn carload lots, without bags, 
ysis, K2O, 12.16%; NasO 1.53%; Madison, Wis. 12.50a _to contractors. 
SiO», 65.60%; Fe2Os, 10%; Al:Os, Michigan City. Ind 11,00 Per Bag Per Bbl. 
19.20%; Arizona spar, crude, bags, Milwaukee, Wis. 13.00* Albany, N. Y 43% 1.75 
11,5$@12.80:. hollke  Se oes 10.00@11.50 Minneapolis, Minn. -...............--coesne-see 10.00 Bellingham, Wash. cs etces 2.40 
Pulverized, 95% thru 200 mesh; New Brighton, Minn 10.00 Buffington, Ind.  .............0---2--- ie mete 1.80 
bags, 19.73@23.50; bulk...................... 18.43@22.20 Pontiac, Mich. 12.50@15.00* Chattanooga. Tenne ......cescee  oee--n- 2.45° 
Pulverized, 20% thru 80 mesh; Portage, Wis. | 16.00 Concrete, Wash. enn cnneenne 2.3 
bags, 17.60; bulk 16.50 Prairie du Chien, Wis...................... - 18.00@22:50 | ES a a 2.45* 
Murphysboro, Ill.—Color, prime white; Rochester, N. Y 19.75 Hannibal, Mo. ..............-.0-. 1.90 
analysis, K,O, 12.60% ; NasO, 2.35%: Saginaw, Mich. 13.50% Hudson, Ni Yon nnennnnnveccnrnncn nen 1.75 
iO2, 63%; FesOs, .06%; AleOs, San Antonio, Texas 16.00 Pra gg Be EE 1.65 
18.20%; 98% thru 200 mesh; bags, Sebewaing, Mich. 12.50 Lime and Oswego, Ore.......-.-.-0. s+ 2.50t 
21.00; bulk 20.00 a Ll — a aa ag wessenseeenstesenesnneetsneeee  sueesens - 
Penland, N. C.—White; ‘ : Y out iver, N. ! Nazareth, Penn. ........... 2.1 
Ground bulk os cate Oe ss Syracuse, ¥, 18.00 @20.00 Northampton, Penn. . 2... a... 1.75 
Spruce Pine, N. C.—Color, white; Toronto, Canada 15.00 Richaré City, ‘Team... 2.05 
analysis, K2O. 10%; NasO, 3%; Wilkinson, Fila. 12.00@ 16.00 Sy te | Ee a 1.85 
SisO, 68%; Fe2Os, 0.10%; Ales, Winnipeg, Canada 15.00 gO ae eee 2.20 
18%; 991%4% thru 200 mesh; bulk.. 18.00 *Delivered on job. t5% disc., 10 days. {Dealers’ Universal, Penn.  ..-------scces-eee sonvseee 1.80 
(Bags 15c extra.) price. (a) Less 50c discount per M, 10th of month. NOTE—Add 40c ner bhi. for bags 
Crude feldspar, bulk 9.00 (d) 5% disc., 10th of month. *Includes sacks. £10c discount, 15 days. 
Gypsum Products—carLoap PRICES PER TON AND PER M SQUARE FEET, F.0.B. MILL 
Wallboard, 
poe Se Vat a Board— ag 3 
° ucco an x32x x32x 
Crushed Ground cultural Calcined Gauging Wood Gauging Plaster Cement Finish 36”. Per 36" Per 6-10" Per 
Acuna aa re be’ «a Cae Cryans aby Wie White Sanded Keene’s Trowel M Su. Ft. ety Ft. M Se. Ft. 
Arden, Nev., and Los ‘ ; : : oath on ee een i ite ee : " 
Angeles, Calif. . 3.00 8.00u 8.00u 10.70u 10.70u aegis <=. cea patois TE TOR i See Fe 
Blue Rapids, Kan.... 1.70 Ge ‘J PARR hee saa RO eee oe acs 6 eo ae kanes 15.00 20.00 
Centerville, Iowa . 3.00 10.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 10.50 13.50 Pa SA aaa a ts 13.50 "Tynan pe elaneiesenegone 
eed. one Iowa. 3.00 8.00 9.00 10.00 rp bg 13.50 12.0 24.00 22.00 21.00 30.00 
A Rhea iea oy “gee Sie regents ; 30m 
Delawanna, N. Ju. Ae ete I: a mee. See Se a EY MEE Oe Peni Cn es GR. OMe. St ee 
Douglas, Ariz. — ER cain 6.00 14.50 15.00 aes ppt 
Fort Dodge, Towa.......... 1.70 4.00 6.00 9.00 9.00 9.50 15.00 20.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich...... 1.70 4.00 6.00 » 9.00 9.00 9.00 15.00 20.00 
Gypsum, Ohio PROPER Seta 1.70@3.00 4.00 6.00 7.00@9.00 9.00 9.00 4 15.00 20.00@25.00 
Los Angeles, oo | RE eae 7.50@9.00 7.50@9.00 ........ 11.50@13.50  ........ sssgeis Sash ih 
pie Lodge, Kan... 1.70 4.00 aia Sama alin adds 2S ee namie ar ao 5, , 15.00 20.00 
inton, Ohio...... 3 : le F le 21. A . 
cite ce oe, se Me es ee Ss ae pee 
an Francisco, Calif... ... 9.00 13.40 14.40 son 15.40 seca vie tba waa pa 
Seattle, Wash. .............. 6.10 10.50 10.50 toe a7 aman sili snail 8 Se ee aie sacaled deste aisle 
Siguad:: GAME ip Sdecesiie = balguase oS See "1 we oR ee keke “> male 3 ze 21.50 poe pete 198 ase 
Winnipeg, Man. .......... 5.00 5.00 7.00 13.00 14.00 14.00 20.00 25.00 33.00 


NOTE—Returnable bags, 10c each; paper bags, 1.00 
(m) Includes paper bags; (0) pt Beg late audits; 





ton extra (not returnable). 
u) includes sacks. 


(a) Hardwall plaster, 13.00; casting, finishing, molding, 14.00. 
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Rock Products 


Market Prices of Cement Products 


Concrete Block 


Prices given are net per unit, f.o.b. plant or nearest shipping point 


City or shipping point 
Camden, N. J. 





Sizes 


8x8x16 8x10x16 
17.00 





Cement City, Mich 





Chicago District 


200.009 





Columbus, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Forest Park, Iil... 


16.00 
15@_ .17t 
21.00* 





15.00* 





Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Graettinger, Iowa 


18 





Indianapolis, Ind. 





Los Angeles, Calif 


4x8x12—5.00* 





Olivia and Mankato, Minn 
Somerset, Penn. 
Tiskilwa, Ill. 


9. 59b 
.20 
18t 


18@ 
-16@ 





Yakima, Wash. 


20.00" 





*Price per 100 at plant. 


+Rock or panel face. 
(c) Plain. (d) 5x8x12—65.00 M, 5%4x8x12—68.50 M. 


) Face. tDelivered. {Price per 1000. 


8x12x16 


(b) Per ton. 





Cement Roofing Tile 


Prices are net per square, carload lots, f.o.b. 
nearest shipping point, unless otherwise stated. 


Camden and Trenton, N. J.—8x12, per sq. 


Red 


Pasadena, Calif. (Stone Tile) : 
3™%x4x12 


Per 100 
3.00 





3%4x6x12 


4.00 





31%4x8x12 


5.50 





Tiskilwa, Til. : 
15.00 





Green 


Per 100 
15.00 





18.00 





Chicago, Tll._—Per sq 


eenin: Spur, Los Angeles, Calif. 
20.00 





Detroit, 


Indianapolis, Ind.—9x15-in. 
Gray 


Mich. ~Sx8xid, per M 
Houston, Texas—Roofing Tile, per sq 


(Stone-Tile) : 
3%4x6x12 


Per 1000 
50.00 





3%4x8x12 





Prairie du Chien, Wis. : 
5x8x12 





Red 


60.00 
82.00 





5x4x12 





Green 


46.00 








Waco, Texas: 
4x4 


5x8x 6 (half-tile) 


41.00 





5x8x10 (fractional) 


82.00 








Cement Building Tile 


Cement City, Mich. : 
§x8x12 


Yakima, Wash. (Building Tile) : 
5x8x12 


Each 
-10 





Per 100 
5.00 





Chicago gee, § j(Haydite) : 
4x 8x16, per 
8x 8x16, per M 


OS | ae eae 


Columbus, Ohio: 
5x8x12 


140.00 
220.00 


300.00 a%i 


S-in., .0 
10-in., .13; 
16-in., (32; 


in., .80; 


6-in., 
12-in. a 

18-in., 
26-in., 


05%; 8-in., 
17%; 14-in., 
.40; 20-in., 
1.00; 


6.50 28-in., 





Detroit, Mich. : 
51%4x8x12, per M 
Grand + a Mich. : 

5x8x1 


30-in. 


.50; 


Cement Drain Tile 


ee Iowa.—Drain tile, per foot: 


-09; 


0353 


24- 


1.10; 





75.00 


.05; 4-in., 
10-in. 


3-in., 06; 


6-in., 
8.00 5853 





hacamten Wash. : 
4x6x12 


Longview, Wash.—Drain tile, per foot: 
-10; 8-in., 





Olivia and Mankato, Minn.—Cement drain 





4x8x12 





5.00 tile, per ton 





Mt. Pleasant, N. Y.: 
5x8x12 


Per oa Pape, Wash.—Drain tile, per M: 








Houston, Texas: 


78.00 4 in... 





6 in 





8 in. 








5x8x12 (Lightweight) 


Prices given per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant or near- 


est shipping point. 


Appleton, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. (Del. ac- 
cording to quantity).. 
Semsden an 
Trenton, N. J 
Chicago District .... 
Columbus, Ohio 
Paso, 
Ensley, 





Forest Park, Til 
Friesland, Wis. 
Longview, Wash.* 


80.00 


Per 100 Waukesha, Wis.—Drain tile, per ton 


Concrete Brick 
Common 


Milwaukee, Wis. 14.00 
Mt. Pleasant, N. 
Omaha, N . 
Pasadena, 10.00 
Philadel P Ore. Penn 

Portlan 


Face 
25.00@ 40.00 
22.00@50.00 


Mantel laa 00@15 
Prairie du Chien, 
Rapid City, S. D 
Waco, 
Watertown, N. 
Westmoreland Wharves, 

enn 

Winnipeg, Man........... a 
Yakima, Wash 


*40% off List. 


18.00 


22.50@33.50 
35.00@75.00 
37.00 





32.00 
22.50@65.00 


Face 


20.00 @ 32.00 
14.00@ 23.00 


18.00 °30.00@ 40.00 


14.75 
17. “ ry 00@ 38.00 
14.00 * 2. 50@ 25.00 


30.00@35.00 


16.50 32.50@125.00 
20.00 35.00 


20.00 


meee ceccereceeeees 


June 9, 1928 


Recent Contract Prices for Rock 
Products 


ONTRACTS recently let on bids re- 
ceived for rock products are as follows; 
Portland, Ore—The Columbia Contract 
Co. and the Star Sand Co. submitted the 
following bids to the county commissioners 
for the furnishing of crushed rock for use 
of the road department. The bids are: For 
crushed stone, 3 in. to 1% in. size, 825 cu, 
yd. lot, Columbia Contract Co., $1.60 per 
cu. yd.; Star Sand Co., $1.75 per cu. yd.; 
for 1% in. to %-in. size, 750 cu. yd. lot, 
Columbia Contract Co., $1.60 per cu. yd.; 
Star Sand Co., $1.90 per cu. yd.; for 100 
cu. yd. screenings, Columbia Contract Co., 
$1.60 per cu. yd., and Star Sand Co., $1.90 
per cu. yd. 

Olympia, Wash.—Floyd Rineholt, Granga, 
Wash., was awarded contract for placing in 
bunkers 7500 cu. yd. of crushed stone for 
surfacing in Kittitas county. The bid was 
$8175, which amounts to $1.09 per cu. yd. 


Canadian Gypsum Syndicate 
Formed 


HE Big Harbor Gypsum Syndicate, a 

Canadian organization, has been formed 
to acquire an option on rich deposits of gyp- 
sum located on Boularderie Island, Victoria 
county, Cape Breton Island, Canada. The 
property is regarded favorably in mining 
circles in Nova Scotia, and the syndicate has 
engineers’ reports which estimate that there 
are at least 10,000,000 tons of gypsum in the 
deposit. The property can be worked easily, 
labor is readily obtained and the output can 
be shipped by water. There is a satisfactory 
market for the production since the output 
of gypsum in Canada has been steadily in- 
creasing in recent years, due to the increas- 
ing variety of uses to which the mineral is 
put. 

The syndicate is being financed by an of- 
fering of 3500 units at $50 each. Ultimately 
it is intended to form a company to be known 
as the Big Harbor Gypsum Corp., which 
will be capitalized at 5,000,000 shares. Each 
unit holder will receive 500 shares of the 
capital stock of the company for each syndi- 
cate unit. 





Current Prices Cement Pipe 


6 in, 


Culvert and Sewer 
oit, Mich 
Detroit, Mich. (c) 


4 in. 


Grand ep 
Houston, 

Indianapolis, Ind. (a) 
Longview, Wash. 

Mankato, —— (b)... ‘a 
Newark, N. ssidletbae 
Norfolk, N 

Olivia, Mankato, Minn. 
Paullina, Iowat .......... ...... 


Wahoo. Neh (b) 
Yakima, Wash. 


(a) 24-in. lengths. 


(b) Reinforced. 
¢21-in. diam. }Price per 2-ft. 1 


ength. 


8in. 10in. 12in. 18in. 18in. 20in. 22 


in. 24 in. 


15.00 per ton 


-40 
-95 


-60 
1.25 


-90 
1.60 


off standard sewer price list; 15 in., 65% a Pg in. to 24 in., 62% off; 27 
55% .90 1.30 1.70t 


-90 1.15 


1.75 
2.25 


ee 6 in. to 24 in., $18.00 per ton 
1.42 2 


12.00 per r ton 
v 2.25 
0 
1.20 
1.10 
sine 1.42 me 
(c) Delivered on job: 5% discount, 10th of month. 


1.28 
98 
re 3 


Prices are net per foot f.o.b. cities or nearest shipping point in carload lots unless otherwise noted 


27in. 30in. 36in. 42in. 48in. 54in, 60i0 


2.00 
2.50 


2.50 
3.00 


72 
3.50 


4.50 5.75 6.50 8.00 
5.00 6.50 8.00 10.00 
in. to 36 in., 60% off 


2.50 3.28 


2.75 3.58 


i 








as 


of- 
ely 


ich 
ach 
the 
\di- 


ted 
) in. 


8.00 
0.00 
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An Unusual Man, Product and Plant 


Ralph W. Albrecht Heads the Plastic Products Co. 


of Milwaukee, Wis., Manufacturers of Cast Stone 


ROM a little province of Russia, now 

ceded to Poland, came an immigrant boy 
a little over a quarter of a century ago. The 
province of Volhynia was the home of the 
boy’s father and the tiny state had been in 
constant turmoil for centuries. Today Ralph 
W. Albrecht, that immigrant youngster, is 
president of the Plastic Products Co. of 
Milwaukee. When interviewed in his office 
recently, we found a charming man, careful of 
his speech, and with a smile that put the 
interviewer immediately at his ease. 


Mr. Albrecht’s father was a trader of 
German extraction, taking hardwood timber 
and livestock from Russia to Germany. On 
his return trip from Germany to the “land 
of the Czars” he brought finished products 
—clothes, food, trinkets. When the political 
situation in Volhynia became strained, and 
the fight for domination came to head, all 
of the elder Albrecht’s property was con- 
fiscated. The family migrated to America to 


A fireplace setting entirely of “plastic products.” The 
archway, benches, urn and statuary are all of concrete 


By J. Alton Reitzel 


begin anew—and this is the beginning of the 
story of Ralph W. Albrecht. 

Desiring to learn the English language he 
started to work in a grocery store in Mil- 
waukee at $65 a month. His next job pointed 
the way to his career—he entered a cast 
stone plant as an apprentice. 


Beginning as Apprentice in a 
Cast Stone Plant 


“T wanted to learn a trade,’ Mr. Albrecht 
said, “and I was willing to. start at $6 a 
week. For seven years I served my appren- 
ticeship, four years in the shop and three 
years in the field. And at the end of my 
training period I was $300 in debt.” 

Borrowing enough money to purchase five 
shares of stock Mr. Albrecht bought an in- 
terest in the business. He saw a real future 
for cast stone and decided to remain in the 
field. 

“From 1911 to 1915 all any of us did was 





to chuck in every dime we could to try and 
keep the business afloat. These were the 
leanest years of the business and all the 
members of the company were about willing 
to give up the enterprise. I was too young 
to realize the seriousness of the situation and 
managed somehow to keep the organization 
together. 

“In 1916 we landed our first sizable cast 
stone job—the Memorial Building of Law- 
rence College at Appleton, Wis. This con- 
tract was literally a life saver for us and 
enabled us to see the future of cast stone 
a bit more clearly.” 


The Plastic Products Co. furnished and 
erected all the cast stone for the fluted col- 
umns, the entire pediment, cornices, capitols 
and balustrades surrounding the building and 
the tower. The company also furnished the 
entire plaster work for the interior. Archi- 
tects had originally specified cut stone for 
the Appleton job but the war had placed an 








A portion of the Plastic Products Co. showroom, where 
customers may find the products artistically displayed 
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embargo on stone and cast stone got the bid. 

Naturally the World War put somewhat 
of a damper on the young company. In 1918 
Mr. Albrecht was elected president of the 
organization although he was not a majority 
stockholder. 

“After the war we were ready to sell our 
business, plant and everything for $3,000. 
Being too young to have the smirch of bank- 
ruptcy upon me and because I hadn’t much 
to lose and a lot to. gain I decided to stick 
by the business.” By 1923 the cast stone 
business was beginning to get genuine recog- 
nition. The Plastic Products Co. had pros- 
pered and Mr. Albrecht gained control of 
the business by purchasing stock at $133 a 


View in the company’s showroom, displaying a wide 
variety of cast products for interiors 


share. Today the 
physical assets of 
the plant alone are 
worth $100,000 and 
this, does not take 
into consideration 
the good will or 
patterns. 





The new plant is 
located six miles from the center of Mil- 
waukee. Competitors predicted dire things 
for the Plastic Products Co. when it 
moved from near the center of the city 


to this location—but again the judgment 
of the president has been right. 









































































Special pattern and mold department where intricate designs are worked out 
in the modern, daylight plant of the Plastic Products Co. 
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The Eagles Club, Milwaukee, provides an excellent 
example of cast-stone art 


“Here we are ready to serve bigger and 
bigger contracts,’ Mr. Albrecht explained, 
“we have room for expansion. A cast stone 
business must prepare, as any other business 
must, for the future. As long as we had 
cramped quarters we were not in position to 
put our business on a firm foundation. In 
answering the prediction that we were mak- 
ing a mistake in moving out here I have but - 
one thing to say: A man never knows how 
a thing will work out until after he has 
tried.” 


Straight-Line Layout Found in This Plant 

Straight-line production is used in this 
modern cast stone plant. There is but little 
waste motion and the product is routed from 
the raw material to the shipping platform in 
the fastest time possible. Not only does the 
plant turn out cast stone, but hard plaster 
ornaments and designs, vases, sun-dials, 
benches and all sorts of ornaments for home, 
garden and public buildings. 

A study of the interior views of the plant 
will show the method of procedure, the cur- 
ing rooms and the material storage section. 
Every piece of cast stone is cured under the 
proper conditions of moisture and tempera- 
ture in the specially designed rooms. Proper 
curing with the designed mix used by the 
Plastic Products Co. insures a stone that 
will last indefinitely, keep its color and not 
only take the place of cut stone but fill it 
better. 

Overhead tracks enable the material and 
the finished product to be handled with the 
minimum of human effort. The railroad 
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track runs directly into the building enabling 
the unloading of material with dispatch and 
facilitating the shipping of the product. 
When a specific problem in decoration is 
submitted to the company by an architect a 
model in clay is made by: the artist. This 
model is submitted to the architect for his 
approval and if the decorative piece is ap- 
proved the mold is then made. Every mold 


Decorative mummy for theater building 
designed by the company’s artist 


is made in the modern pattern department 
of the company. 

When a sand finish is desired on the stone, 
sand is tamped in the prepared mold before 
the concrete is placed. If a definite cut stone 
job is ordered the molds are made of a 
rubber composition to give the back cut that 
characterizes cut stone. 

Not only does the Plastic Products Co. 
design and furnish the cast stone for a build- 
ing but it will do all the ornamental plaster 
work and interior decoration, as well. This 
enables the architect to center all of his 
ornamental and cast stone needs in one com- 
pany. 

An impressive cast stone job recently 
turned out by the company was for the 
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The mold-making department of the plant. The stone in the foreground is 
finished and ready for curing 


Eagles club at Milwaukee, Wis. The club 
is recognized as one of the finest ever erected 
by this fraternal organization. Cast stone 
was adopted throughout as the medium of 
interpretation of the architect’s design, The 
architect was Russell Barr Williamson. The 
building is a striking example of concrete 
and cast stone for both carrying the heavy 
structural parts of the building and adorning 
and beautifying it. The sculptured frieze at 
the top of the building, symbolizing the fra- 
ternal features of the organization, called for 
intricate details of design for which cast 
stone only could be depended upon for proper 
expression. 


Advantages of Cast Stone 

Commenting on his product, Mr. Albrecht 
has this to say: “Cast stone offers many 
advantages which other materials lack. The 
possibilities of reinforcing are such that any 
intricate design can be carried out in cast 
stone which would prove impractical with 
other materials. This is especially true where 
delicate artistic designs must be combined 
with strength. I believe the future of cast 
stone holds great possibilities—in fact, we 
are beginning to get the effect now.” 

Mr. Albrecht attributes the success of his 
business to the following guideposts : 

“Understand what the officers must do. 
Every man must have his place and take 
care of his own problems. 

“When starting a business, court the small 
jobs where profits are assured. We needed 
profits to pull us out of the hole—we did not 
bite off more than we could chew. 

“Know your costs. You must know what 
an article costs to figure the selling price. 


“Don’t cut a price to get a job. Cast stone - pany with office at Shreveport. 





and all our products can stand on their merit 
of quality. Cast stone is not a substitute but 
the best thing to use.” 





A decorative fountain for home or 
garden 


Plans 24 Products Plants 


LANS for the establishment of a chain 

of 24 plants for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic stone are being made by Royal Mura- 
lite, Inc., of Shreveport, La. The new plants 
are to be located in Louisiana, Texas and 
Arkansas, and -will manufacture stone for 
both interior and exterior construction. 
Judge W. R. Haile is president of the com- 
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Shearman Concrete Pipe Co. 


to Build Two Plants 


HE Shearman Concrete Pipe Co. of 

Knoxville, Tenn., has started the con- 
struction of two new plants for the manu- 
facture of cement pipe. Ground has already 
been broken for the new plant of the Ken- 
tucky Shearman Concrete Pipe Co. at Frank- 
fort, Ky. This company is a subsidiary of 
the main company, at Knoxville and will 
manufacture all the Shearman pipe for the 
state of Kentucky. At Frankfort, a 12-acre 
tract has been obtained and railroad track 
connections are being made. The plant. 
which will turn out pipe as large as 96 in. 
in diameter, is expected to be placed in oper- 
ation during July. 

The other plant to be erected will be at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. It will have a capacity 
of 100 tons of pipe daily. 


Bureau of Standards Tests on 
Fire Resistance of 


Brick Walls 


HE United States Bureau of Standards 

has recently issued the preliminary report 
of its investigation of fire tests on brick 
walls. In this report:there are a number of 
results given which are of great interest to 
manufacturers of .concrete brick, and the 
table below outlines these data and provides 
some really significant figures. The Bureau 
of Standards’ bulletins, Nos. 124 and 132, 
furnish the detailed information on this sub- 
ject. 


: Aeon Building mem- Fire 
Kind of Nominal bers project- ‘- resistance 
brick thickness ing into wall periods—hr. 
[ 8-in. unplas- None, or in- 
tered combustible 6% 
8-in. unplas- 
Cc tered Combustible 3 
oncrete 4 4 ‘ 
12-in. unplas- None, or in- 
tered combustible 15 
12-in. unplas- 
tered Combustible 12% 
f 8-in. unplas- None. or in- 
tered combustible 5 
8-in. unplas- 
tered Combustible 2 
Clay ] 12-in. unplas- None, or in- 
tered combustible 10*-13** 
12-in. unplas- 
tered Combustible 9 








*Determined by load-carrying ability. 
**Determined by temperature transmission only. 


New Concrete Brick Company 
Organized in Houston 


NEW company, to be known as the 

.* Houston H-Brick Corp., has been or- 
ganized in Houston, Tex., to manufacture 
concrete brick of the “H-brick” type. The 
company has leased a site in Houston, 250 
x415 ft., and will start constructing a plant 
building which will be 80x100 ft. The plant 
will cost $30,000, and will have a daily ca- 
pacity of 25,000 units. Three machines will 
be installed for the first unit and subsequent 
units will be added later when the business 


warrants. 
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The organizers of the company include 
R. P. Mitchell, of Chicago; Harry L. Car- 
ter, San Antonio; J. Hnatek, Victoria, Tex. ; 
R. P. O’Brien, Houston; C. Richey, Hous- 
ton; and J. J. Rick, of Houston. Frank D. 
Conklin is general manager of the new cor- 
poration. The company has acquired the 
patent rights on H-brick in this territory 
and will manufacture the units on a royalty 
basis—Houston (Tex.) Post. 


Cincrete Products Company 
Under New Ownership 


NNOUNCEMENT that the Cincrete 
Products Co. has been acquired by the 
Cincrete company, controlled by a group of 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana men, was 
made recently. The Cincrete Products Co. 


has been operating under a trusteeship since 
1920. 


Under the new management the local 
plant will be enlarged and its production 
capacity nearly doubled, officials of the com- 
pany say. The Cincrete Products Co. was 
founded in 1925 by L. E. Pitner, who will 
be vice-president and general manager in 
the reorganization. — Milwaukee (Wis.) 
News. 


Florida Concrete Products Men 
Meet 


HE -annual convention of ‘the Florida 

Concrete Products Association was held 
at Orlando on May 24. The chief dis- 
cussion of the meeting was on the stand- 
ardization. and improvement of concrete 
building units. ‘During the past year an in- 
spection service was ‘put in operation to gain 
this end, and the result of ‘this. work has 
been to give the concrete units produced by 
association members the same insurance rat- 
ing as has been accorded clay building units. 
The association also discussed promotion 
work for concrete units. 


G. B. Hurlburt, of Newell-Hurlburt Co., 
Orlando, was elected. president of the asso- 
ciation, succeeding Greene Cannon of Tampa. 
Fred C. Hendrick of Jacksonville was named 
vice-president ; Harry Switzer, Fort Myers, 
treasurer, and George L. Reed, Orlando, 
was re-elected secretary. 


Two New Cement Mills Begin 
Production 


AY marked the entrance to the field of 

portland cement manufacture of two 
new mills—the Lawrence Portland Cement 
Co. plant at Thomaston, Maine, and the 
Volunteer Portland Cement Co. plant near 
Knoxville, Tenn. Both are of about the 
same capacity, 3000 bbl. per day, or 1,000,000 
bbl. per annum. Both are wet process 
plants. Descriptions of these new plants 
will appear in later issues of Rock Propucts. 
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Machinery for New Cement 
Plant at Foreman, Ark., 
Reported on Ground 


IVE CARS of machinery and materials 

for the plant of the American Portland 
Cement Co. arrived May 19 at Foreman, 
consisting of a Baldwin standard-gage loco- 
motive, 12 dump cars and railroad materials. 
A car of sand, one of cement and one of 
gravel arrived recently, to be used in the 
construction work—Tesxarkana (Texas) Ga- 
Sette. 

This is the company being promoted by 
C. E. Oxford, 245 West 5lst street, New 
York City, of which the Hunt Engineering 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., are engineers. 





New Cement Project Near Stock- 
ton, Calif., Rumored 


EPRESENTATIVES and members of 

an eastern firm intending to take over 
the development of the cement industry in 
the Volcano section of Amador county, Cali- 
fornia, were in the county looking over the 
property recently. 

At the present time surveyors are in the 
field and a survey is now being made em- 
bracing a tract of between 350 and 400 acres. 
Already representatives of the company have 
secured options from different property own- 
ers. ; 

Different surface tests have been made on 
the properties embraced in the tract and 
with excellent results. At present drilling 
is under way to determine the extent of the 
cement producing rock, and from indications 
there is an extensive supply. Officials of the 
company who are promoting the project are 
enthusiastic over the possibilities. 

At present plans are being made for the 
extension of a broad gage railroad line to 
the workings at Volcano, it is claimed an 
extension from Ione. Contracts are now 
pending for drilling on the property with a 
diamond drill._—Stockton (Calif.) Record. 


New Kansas Quarry Operation 


7 at the stone quarry north of Alta 
Vista, Kan., will be started within the 
next 30 days, Brown and Catlett of Topeka, 
Kan., having started the work of installing 
equipment and erecting a couple of buildings. 
A mess hall, 16x50 ft., has already been 
completed, and a bunk house, 16x40 ft., is 
under construction. C. J. Catlett of the firm 
will have personal supervision of the opera- 
tion of the quarry. 

Brown and Catlett will operate the quarry 
under contract with the Shaw Stone and 
Ballast Co. of Chicago, and have contracted 
with the Rock Island railroad to furnish all 
their ballast. The first contract calls for 
50,000 yd. in a year.—Alta Vista (Kan.) 
Journal. 
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Mid-West Crushed-Stone 
Producers Meet at 
Chicago 


EMBERS of the Mid-West Division of 
the National Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion met at the Great Northern hotel in Chi- 
cago for a brief session on June 5. In the 
absence of Col. O. P. Chamberlain, president 
of the Illinois Association, and W. R. San- 
born, regional vice-president of the National 
Association, H. E. Bair, general manager of 
the France Stone Co., Toledo, Ohio, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
National Association, presided. 


The principal object of the meeting was 
to lay before the members in the Mid-West 
the work projected by the association’s newly 
established research laboratory. President 
Otho M. Graves, of Easton, Penn., was pre- 
vented from attending by illness, but the 
association’s work and prospects were very 
ably presented by A. T. Goldbeck, director 
of the bureau of engineering, and J. R. Boyd, 
secretary, of the National Association. 


Following the presentation of the associa- 
tion's research program and needs, there was 
some discussion of the amount of support 
desired from the Mid-West group. It ended 
in the adoption of a resolution calling upon 
the president of the Illinois Association, Col. 
Chamberlain, to appoint a committee to in- 
terest members of the local association in 
larger support of the research work of, the 
National Association. 

The rest of the day was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the agricultural limestone situa- 
tion in the Central States. 


lowa Crushed Stone Men Meet 
with National Association 


Officers 


N Monday, June 4, the Iowa Crushed 
Stone Association met at Dubuque to 
discuss a number of the problems of the 
local industry with the officers of the national 
association. Representing the national or- 
ganization were A. T. Goldbeck, director of 
research, and J. R. Boyd, the national secre- 
tary, while representatives of a number of 
the larger Iowa producers were on hand to 
open the discussion. It was unfortunate that 
more of the producers could not have been 
at the meeting and availed themselves of this 
opportunity to meet with the national repre- 
sentatives and benefit by the discussion. 
The talk centered on the feeling that the 
State Highway Commission was discrim- 
inating against the regular producer in favor 
of the contractor who might place a road- 
side crushing plant at any point along the 
length of his contract and produce his own 
stone. The discrimination was noted in that 
the highway commission would accept such 
stone from the contractor for highway use, 
but would reject similar stone if furnished 
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by regular producers. It was felt that the 
commission had made road _ specifications 
which, in effect, aided the roadside producer 
and eliminated the regular producer. At the 
same time it was the opinion of the meeting 
that the state was actually paying more 
money for poorer roads through this ar- 
rangement. 


A number of ways were suggested to 
meet these conditions. Paul Nauman of the 
Dubuque Stone Products Co. stated that a 
stronger association, possibly linked with 
the sand and gravel association as an aggre- 
gate association, could meet the situation if 
it set out to show its influence to the high- 
way commission to counteract the influencing 
being carried on by the roadside producers 
and contractors. G. D. Rose of the Dubuque 
company said he hoped that the Iowa asso- 
ciation could soon have its own full-time 
secretary who would be in a better position 
to watch lettings of contracts and carry on 
educational work than could any man who 
devoted only a portion of his time to the 
work. It was agreed that a larger organ- 
ization could do a lot in setting right the 
present undesirable arrangement. 

Stanley Hands, of the River Products Co. 
of Iowa City, stated that the highway com- 
mission recognized the fact that good con- 
crete could be made practically without re- 
gard to the grading of the aggregate 
provided that sufficient cement was _ used. 
Mr. Hands then suggested that the thing 
to do was to show the state and the con- 
tractors that money could be saved by using 
less cement, if a better, though more ex- 
pensive, grading of aggregate were employed. 
Mr. Goldbeck offered the assistance of the 
national association’s laboratory for any 
work which would help to show the com- 
mission the wisdom of using good, clean, 
well-graded aggregate. 

Mr. Rose stated that a set of specifica- 
tions which would carry out Mr. Hands’ 
idea should be prepared at once and sub- 
mitted to the commission. Such a set of 
specifications could not be “knocked down” 
by the commission, and moreover would 
knock out the roadside producer of poorly 
graded aggregate. The specifications would 
be a guarantee of saving to the people of the 
state, and would guarantee to the contractor 
a responsible product and an assured volume. 
It was suggested that such a set of specifica- 
tions could be prepared at the national lab- 
oratories. Mr. Goldbeck agreed that it 
could be done, and suggested that the solu- 
tion depended on the precentage of voids, 
which could be controlled by correct specifi- 
cations. 

A number of guests were at the luncheon, 
including O. A. Kratz, city manager of 
Dubuque, and W. H. Cullen, city engineer. 
J. F. Schroeder, of the Linwood Cement 
Co.; Logan Blizzard, of the Marquette 
Stone Co., and J. H. Macdonald, of Dolese 
Bros. Co. of Davenport, were also at the 
meeting. 


Many Engineers Attend 
Tennessee Crushed 
Stone Meeting 


HE Tennessee Crushed Stone Associa- 

tion held a most successful meeting of 
the crushed stone producers and highway 
engineers of Tennessee in the state memo- 
rial building auditorium at Nashville on 
April 30. There were in attendance over 65 
highway engineers from all over the state, 
including the chief engineer and his assist- 
ants; the division and construction engineers 
and their assistants, and the material engi- 
neers. 

The feature of the meeting was an address 
by A. T. Goldbeck, director of the National 
Crushed Stone Association’s bureau of engi- 
neering, on “The Influence of Aggregates on 
Concrete Road Design,” which was of very 
real interest to all of those present. 

At the conclusion of the meeting 50 of the 
engineers present asked that their names be 
placed on the national association’s mailing 
list to receive the Crushed Stone Journal 
and Engineering Bulletins, which indicates 
the deep interest that these men are taking 
in the work of the association and particu- 
larly that of the bureau of engineering.— 
Crushed Stone Journal. 


Wisconsin Rail Commission to 
Investigate Gravel and 
Stone Rates 


HE Railroad Commission of Wisconsin 

has issued a formal notice that it will 
proceed to investigate joint line rates on 
crushed stone and gravel within the state. 
The commission acting on its own motion 
in this matter is of the opinion “that a joint 
rate on sand and gravel and stone, crushed, 
pulverized or ground, should not be estab- 
lished in any one case or situation to the 
exclusion of the consideration of all similar 
situations within the state, and the commis- 
sion being of the opinion that a state-wide 
investigation should be undertaken of the 
question of establishing joint rates with re- 
spect to these commodities generally 
throughout the state between the follow- 
ing named carriers: Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha railway; Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste Marie rail- 
way; Chicago and Northwestern railway; 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
railroad; Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
railroad, and Green Bay and Western rail- 
road, and the facts exist sufficient to warrant 
such investigation.” 

The present single line rates on gravel 
and crushed stone are quite generally re- 
garded as satisfactory, but the charge in- 
creases greatly over the single line rate for ~ 
a joint line haul of the same distance. This 
increase is frequently so great as to prohibit 
the shipment of gravel to any point not on 
the same line with the gravel pit, according 
to complaints to the Wisconsin Association 
of Commerce.—Green Bgy (Wis.) Daily. 
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New Machinery and Equipment 


New 34-Yd. Gasoline Shovel 


and Crane 


HE BUCYRUS-ERIE CO., Milwaukee, 

Wis., announces that its new 34-yd. gaso- 
line shovel and crane, known as Type “1030,” 
has just been placed in quantity production. 
This new machine is featured by its greater 
power and speed, together with more strength 
throughout, according to the statement of 
the manufacturers. The “1030” has a 72%- 
hp. gasoline motor which the company claims 
provides 30% more power than is found in 
other machines of this size. The speed of 
operation is also said to be greater, with a 
faster hoisting line speed, and a quicker 
swing than is found with the average gaso- 
line shovels and cranes of a similar size. 
For the greater speed, oversize contracting- 
band clutches are used, with a large brake 
of the contracting shoe type to stop the 
swing. The swing gears are prevented from 
working apart and springing the shafts, by 
being enclosed in a steel housing which holds 
them in alignment. 


The company claims particularly rugged 
construction and reliability throughout, stat- 
ing that as an example, the drum shaft is 
5¥%4 in. in diameter, and the swing clutch 
shaft is 354 in. in diameter. The truck 
frame is a one-piece steel casting, and the 
revolving turntable is also of one-piece steel 
construction. 


Self-aligning ball bearings are used for 
running shafts above the deck. All high- 
speed gears are enclosed and run in a bath 
of oil, as do the the reversing bevel gears, 
swing gears, boom hoist and transmission. 


Convertible gasoline crane and shovel equipped with 
longer boom for use as crane 


Driving gears of the caterpillar type mount- 
ing run in oil. 

The weight of the machinery is placed t» 
the rear of the center pin, providing better 
counterbalance and more stability when dig- 
ging. This machine is mounted on the 
single-shaft drive, caterpillar-type mounting. 
The mounting has a two-way brake, locking 
the machine in either direction. The com- 
pany claims easy accessibility for all paris 
of the mounting, as well as for the other 
parts of the new machine. 

¥ 





New self-contained, semi-portable 
air compressor 


Single-Stage, Semi-Portable 
Air Compressor 


HE Pennsylvania Pump and Compressor 

Co., Easton, Penn., has announced a new 
semi-portable, single-stage, double-acting, 
multiple-belt-driven air compressor which is 
claimed to be completely self-contained and 
fully equipped. The new unit is said to 
occupy a minimum of floor space due to 
compactness and efficiency. 


The unit is equipped with a 10-hp. high 
torque motor which operates the compressor 





at the moderate speed of 400 r.p.m., thus giy- 
ing assurance of long life for the compres- 
the manufacturers claim. The air 
cylinder and all the working parts are auto- 
matically lubricated, and the compressor is 
equipped with the special Pennsylvania air- 
cushioned valves. A hopper cooling tank 
can be furnished with the compressor if de- 
sired. 

The piston displacement of the new unit 
is 65 cu. ft. free air, and the automatic pres- 
sure control is between 85 and 125 lb.. The 
unit has overall dimensions of 6 ft. 6 in. by 
2 ft. 4 in. It weighs 1380 Ib. 

The compressor is designed to meet the 
demand for compressed air in garages, and 
hence should be of interest to readers who 
maintain company garages and fleets of mo- 
tor trucks. It is also valuable for smaller 
producers, whose air requirements are com- 
paratively limited. This compressor is also 
built in a two-stage type for pressures from 
125 to 250 Ib. 


sor, 


Motor-Truck Concrete Mixer 
_ Moves to Cleveland 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by the Bar- 

rymore Corp., Graybar Building, New 
York City, that, effective May 1, its main 
office will be moved to the Union Trust 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. A. P. McCallie, 
president, will remain in the east. George 
Gunn, Jr., formerly vice-president of the 
White Motor Truck Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been elected vice-president and general 
manager of the Barrymore Corp. and will 
be in charge of its operations in Cleveland. 





New 3/4 yd. convertible gasoline shovel and crane on 


an excavating job 











New Vibrator Conveyor 


RAYLOR VIBRATOR CO., Denver, 
Colo., has announced an entirely new 
type of conveyor utilizing the vibrating prin- 
ciple for conveying. The new conveyor is a 
light-weight, self-contained, compact unit, 
and it is claimed that the operation is sim- 
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dipper, with detachable manganese steel 


teeth, also with a heavy %-yd. all-manganese 


rock dipper. Crane booms may be had in 
lengths of 35, 40 or 45 ft. to handle loads 
up to 10 tons. Crane buckets range from 
¥Y% to 1 cu. yd. clamshells and from % to 1 
cu. yd. draglines. A trench boom and scoop 
with trencher buckets ranging from 18 to 
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New Automatic Spark Control 
for Heavy-Duty Engines 


HE Climax Engineering Co. of Clinton, 
Iowa, has announced a new automatic 
spark control for use on its heavy-duty in- 
dustrial engines. It is claimed that this 
device operates on an entirely different prin- 
cipal than the conven- 











Conveyor 


ple and the action is positive. It is said to 
require very little floor space, and to be 
capable of handling big tonnage, making it 
especially adaptable for distribution of ma- 
terial storages, loading of cars and all by- 
passing purposes. It can readily be used 
for feed to crushers, screens, etc. The man- 
ufacturers claim that this vibrator conveyor 
can be easily and inexpensively installed 
without need of a heavy framework or sup- 
porting structure. No vibration is trans- 
mitted to the building or conveyor supports, 
it is claimed. The conveyor may be had 
with surfaces 20 in., 36 in. and 48 in. wide. 

No special electric current is required to 
operate the conveyor, since it operates un- 
der any standard a.c. current, with a gen- 
erator set which is furnished as a part of 
the conveyor equipment. It is stated that 
the power consumed does not exceed 1 hp. 
No belts, pulleys, oil or grease are required. 


New Full-Revolving Convertible 
Excavator 

NNOUNCEMENT has been made by 
the Bay City Dredge Works, Bay City, 
Mich., of its new 34-yd., full-revolving con- 
vertible shovel, crane and trencher known 
as Type R. The new model is full crawler 
mounted with heavy crawlers having extra- 
width tread shoes. It is claimed to be very 
compact in design and easily operated by 
one man. Either gasoline or electric power 
can be provided. Standard equipment in- 
cludes a fully-enclosed steel cab. The model 
is available with a standard 34-yd. shovel 





utilizes the vibrating principle 


42 in. in width with a maximum digging 
depth of 20 ft. is also available. 

The manufacturer claims a compact ma- 
chinery arrangement with all parts easily 


















accessible. It is stated that the distance 
from the base of the boom to the king-pin 
is only 30 in., or 114 ft. less than the aver- 
age on other shovels, and hence the stability 
of the shovel is increased. The crawler 
steering mechanism used is claimed to be 
new in design and afford quick and easy 
steering. Stability is also achieved by the 
large-diameter circle on which the machine 
table revolves, the manufacturers say. It 
is also stated that the machine has a short 
tail swing, permitting operation in close 
quarters. Zerk-Alemite lubrication is used, 
and there is an electric starter. The stand- 
ard equipment engine is a 5%4x7 in., 4-cylin- 
der Climax developing 62 hp. Timken roller 
bearings are used on high-speed shafts. 


1 tional centrifgual gov- 
ernor type common in 
automotive practice. 
The new spark con- 
trol operates from the 
suction in the intake 
manifold. As the va- 
riation in pressure in 
the intake manifold is 
proportional to the 
load imposed upon the 
engine, the ignition is 
always timed cor- 
rectly, no matter how 
the power varies on 
intermittent loads, ac- 
cording to the manu- 
facturers. By timing 
the spark automatic- 
ally, this new device 





does what operators 
could not possibly do 
by hand, it is claimed. 
The manufacturers say there is little loss of 
power and the fuel consumption decreases to 
a point where a saving of 10% on fuel is at- 
tained on intermittent loads, such as are 
encountered in earth moving machinery, loco- 
motives and similar classes of equipment. 
Also, it will reduce spark knocks and reduce 
wear on bearings, it is claimed. 


The automatic spark control can be 
quickly installed in the field on any model 
Climax engine, the manufacturers say. The 
small additional cost of installation is 
claimed to be offset in a few months by the 
saving it affords in fuel consumption. This 
new spark control can ge applied 
by Climax service stations. 





New full-revolving convertible excavator 
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San Antonio, Texas, to Have 
New Cement Plant 


AN ANTONIO will take a record stride 
in industrial progress within the next 
few days, when work is started on a cement 
plant costing approximately $2,000,000 and 
which will employ several hundred men, 
Judge J. W. Young, vice-president of Smith 
Bros. Properties, Inc., announced on May 26. 
The corporation is among the largest con- 
tracting concerns in the United States. 

Excavation work will be begun soon on 
an 800-acre tract of land lying between the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the Missouri 
Pacific railroads 10 miles north of the city 
on the Austin highway, Judge Young said. 

The announcement followed the closing 
of a deal Saturday by which the land was 
acquired. 

It is claimed by Richard K. Meade, Balti- 
more cement authority, that the corporation 
has some of the finest raw cement material 
to be found in the country. He has been 
here to make an inspection of the site. 

A separate corporation will be formed by 
Judge Young and J. H. Smith, president of 
the corporation, to operate the plant. 

In addition to the plant to house the ma- 
chinery, a water works, sewer system, with 
a disposal plant and modern conveniences 
for the workers will be built, Judge Young 
said. 

This development is described as a move 
to turn the section toward New Braunfels 
into an industrial center. 

Terrell Bartlett and other prominent San 
Antonio engineers are making a tour of the 
United States to gather data on large ce- 
ment plants before the structure here is 
started—San Antonio (Tex.) Express. 





Ohio State Compensation for 
Limestone Miners Over- 


come by Bad Air 


WENTY-FIVE MEN employes_of the 

Alpha Portland Cement Co., Ironton, 
Ohio, who were overcome by smoke and bad 
air in the mine of the company on June 7, 
1926, will receive state compensation for the 
disability suffered and time lost because of 
the accident. 

On the date in question the miners who 
reported for duty on Monday morning be- 
came ill and fell over immediately on enter- 
ing the mine. A rescue crew was hastily 
organized and by efficient work succeeded in 
getting the entire crew up from the depths 
of the mine without loss of life, although it 
was some time before those brought out re- 
gained consciousness. 

At the time the cause of the trouble was 
a mystery, as the mine is one of the best 
ventilated and most thoroughly equipped 
with safety devices in the country and never 
in its history had there been any trace of 
gas or foul air in its workings. 


UL 
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An investigation disclosed that on Sun- 
day, the day before, while the mines were 
idle, a great quantity of rubbish, consisting 
of powder boxes, crates and other rubbish, 
had been burned in the mine. This rubbish 
fire exhausted the supply of oxygen in the 
air and the fumes generated did not have 
time to flow out of the mine before the men 
reported for duty on Monday morning, and 
it was this that caused the men to become 
ill and lose consciousness. 

Afterward 25 of the men filed claims with 
the state industrial commission for compen- 
sation and a hearing was held here by a 
representative of the commission, which has 
now made public the following finding: 

“That the applicants on June 7, 1926, were 
injured in the course of their employment by 
being overcome with smoke and bad air; 

“That the applicants’ employer at the time 
of the injury was a subscriber to the state 
insurance fund; 

“That the injury was not purposely self 
inflicted ; 

“That the commission has jurisdiction of 
the claims; 

“That it was therefore ordered that med- 
ical and such other investigations as are 
necessary be made as to the extent of dis- 
ability.” 





As a result of the commission’s finding 
the 25 men will now receive compensation 
from the state insurance fund for the time 
lost and disability suffered, the only question 
remaining to be decided being the extent of 
their injury.—/ronton (Ohio) Tribune. 


New Directors for Wagner 
Quarries Co. 


HE suit for settlement of differences re- 

sulting from the ownership of Wagner 
Quarries Co., Sandusky, Ohio, was men- 
tioned in the May 12 issue of Rock Prop- 
ucts. According to the Sandusky Star- 
Journal: 


With the dismissal of the injunction suit, 
stockholders elected as directors Richard D. 
Logan and George P. Hahn, Toledo attor- 
neys, and H. E. Bair of Toledo, representing 
the France interests, and Alex M. Wagner, 
W. J. Sprow and Clarence E. Wagner, rep- 
resenting the Sandusky interests. 
Ramsey was chosen as the seventh director. 

The directors at once re-elected Alex M. 
Wagner president, William J. Sprow vice- 
president, secretary and general manager, 
and Clarence E. Wagner treasurer. 


Neither officials nor attorneys would make 
any statement as to possible future develop- 
ments. 

Presumably the Great Northern Stone Co., 
which took over the Lake Shore Products 
Co. quarry from the Engineers Bank of 
Cleveland, also was a France project, but 
this has not been admitted. It was said, 
however, that no further development of the 
quarry was likely this year, if at all. 


ee 
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Florida Portland Cement Co. 
Expects Big Business 


Deeper will be completed about the 

end of this month from the Ybor 
estuary channel to the docks of the Florida 
Portland Cement Co. to permit this ney 
Tampa, Fla., industry to take full advantage 
of Tampa’s port facilities. 

The channel is being dredged so ships 
loaded with coal may be brought direct to 
the plant and in anticipation of the export 
of the Tampa product to the West Indies 
and Central and South American trade, 
F. M. Traynor, who is in charge of distribu- 
tion, said recently. When this waterway is 
completed coal will be brought by the ship- 
load direct from Hampton Roads, Va. The 
work has been under way more than a 
month. Material taken from the bottom is 
being pumped in on the plant site. 

A total of 1,421,476 sacks of portland ce- 
ment has been made in Tampa since the 
$5,000,000 plant started operation last fall, 
Mr. Traynor said, and output is increasing. 

“We have gone carefully,” he added. 
“Every sack of cement we turned out was 
of a quality higher than required in United 
States government specifications. Today the 
purchasers of cement in Florida realize this. 

“When we started first we found skeptics, 
just as there were men who said they 
couldn’t grow celery at Sanford or potatoes 
at Hastings. There were architects who had 
to be convinced and construction executives. 

“We now have eight big highway jobs, in- 
cluding two in Gadsden county. We are 
furnishing all the cement used in the con- 
struction of a concrete road in Palm Beach 
county. We are furnishing cement for all 
the bridges and culverts on road No. 17 in 
Hillsborough county. Everything consid- 
ered, we feel very optimistic,” he added. 

Mr. Traynor said there were a number of 
big construction jobs planned for the fu- 
ture, including big road contracts by the 
state highway department, which probably 
will be awarded in June. Architects in St. 
Petersburg and Palm Beach have more on 
their boards than at any time since the 
height of the boom. “They have as much 
as they had during the boom, although your 
readers probably wouldn’t believe it, and J 
am told that 40 elaborate homes are to be 
built at Miami Beach this summer,” he said. 
Tampa cement is being used on beautiful 
homes at Mountain Lake and in construc- 
tion of the gigantic carillon tower being 
built by Edward Bok.—Tampa Tribune. 


New Sand and Gravel Plant at 


Monroeville, Ala. 


HE MONROEVILLE SAND AND 

GRAVEL CO. of Monroeville, Ala., a 
newly organized firm, has obtained options 
on sand and gravel deposits near Monroe- 
ville and plans the erection-of one or more 
gravel washing plants. 








John G. Munson to Head 
Michigan Limestone and 
Chemical Co. 


T a recent meeting of the board of di- 

rectors of the Michigan Limestone and 
Chemical Co. of Rogers City, Mich., John G. 
Munson was elected president of the com- 
pany to succeed the late Carl D. Bradley. 
At the same time Mr. Munson was named 
the president of the Bradley Transportation 
Co. The vacancy on the board of directors 
caused by the death of Mr. Bradley has been 
filled by James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corp. Mr. Munson was 
vice-president and general manager of both 
the Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. 
and the Bradley Transportation Co. before 
he was elected to the higher office. 


Sandusky Cement Co.’s New 
Plant at York in Production 


|= FIRST CARLOAD of gray cement, 
a product of the new cement mill of the 
Sandusky Cement Co., located near the site 
of the old mill in West York, Penn., was 
loaded and hauled away May 14. The event 
was marked by the presence of Mayor Jacob 
E. Weaver and officials of the Western 
Maryland Railroad. 

Among the officials were Emory Miller, 
general agent of the Western Maryland 
Railroad, and E. W. Carlson, construction 
engineer, who had charge of the erection of 
the plant, and who is now superintendent 
of the completed plant. 

The new plant, together with facilities for 
removing the product, represents the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars by the Sandusky company and the West- 
ern Maryland Railroad. The new Lincoln 
yard of the railroad company, over a half- 
mile long, was constructed primarily because 
of the demands of the Sandusky company at 
an estimated cost of $100,000. The yard 
has a capacity of about 100 cars, and will 
greatly facilitate the movement of freight 
shipments from the western end of the city. 
Eleven tracks have been laid on the property 
of the Sandusky company. 

The new plant is the last word in indus- 
trial efficiency. Modern dust-eliminating 
machinery keeps the plant clean. All ma- 
chinery and equipment is the latest of its 
type. 

The new plant alone covers about nine 
acres of ground. The capacity of the mill, 
in round figures, is 10,000 bags of gray ce- 
ment per day. Together with the old plant, 
manufacturing white cement, of high grade, 
the plant is among the largest in the world. 

W. L. White, Jr., general superintendent ; 
J. B. John, president, and E. J. McGuire, 
secretary-treasurer of the Sandusky com- 
pany of Cleveland, have taken an active part 
in bringing the new plant to York, and have 
made numerous visits here during its con- 
struction —York (Penn.) Dispatch. 
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Dominion Trap Rock Corp. to 
Start Operations June 15 





NE of the most important industrial de- 
velopments that has occurred in recent 
years in the territory between Sudbury and 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., will be inaugurated 
on June 15 by the opening of the Dominion 
Trap Rock Corp. quarry, formerly known 
as the Bruce Mines quarry, at Bruce Mines. 
A. A. MacKay, of Alderon, Mackay and 
Armstrong, has stated that at the present 
rate of progress with the installation of ma- 
chinery the plant should be ready for opera- 
tion by that date. The capacity of the plant 
will be 2000 tons of rock per day. The 
crusher is the largest in Canada. Bruce 
Mines harbor is being deepened by the 
dominion government to allow entry of 
boats into the harbor for shipping the prod- 
uct of the quarry to American cities. 
It is understood that the entire output of 
the quarry for three years has been disposed 
of.—Toronto (Ont.) Telegram. 


Japanese Cement Manufacturer 
Studying Quick-Hardening 
Portland Cement 


N ADDITION to supplying her own ce- 

ment requirements, Japan produces 2,000,- 
000 tons annually for export, which is dis- 
posed of to countries of the Asiatic coast 
and the South Sea islands, according to 
K. Wakabayashi of the Asano Cement Co., 
Tokyo. 

Mr. Wakabayashi arrived recently at Seat- 
tle, Wash., on the President Taft to study 
the process of making quick-hardening port- 
land cement which is now being produced in 
this country. He said he was also inter- 
ested in new methods of transporting cement 
in bulk as is now being done here.—Seattle 
(Wash.) Times. 


Plans Progressing for Carolina 
Cement Co.’s New Mill 


HE CAROLINA CEMENT CO., New 

Bern, N. C., recently formed by J. A. 
Acker, Port Huron, Mich., identified with 
New Egyptian Portland Cement Co., has 
plans nearing completion for a local mill on 
property acquired about five months ago, to 
consist of main kiln unit, 110x500 ft.; one- 
story grinding mill, 100x460 ft.; one-story 
machine shop, 50x155 ft.; storage and dis- 
tributing plant, 180x580 ft.; power house 
with capacity of 5000 k.v.a.; clay wash mill 
building, 50x60 ft.; 12 raw material storage 
silos, 25 ft. high and 20 ft. in diameter; 
packing house, 67x50 ft.; also cement silo 
storage plant containing 32 bins 16% ft. in 
diameter, 80 ft. high; storeroom, 50x80 ft.; 
main office, 50x50 ft., for an output of about 
4000 bbl. per day, to cost close to $2,000,000 
with equipment. Samuel E. Flexner is con- 
sulting engineer. 
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Mississippi Flood Prevention 
Work Revives Quarry 


Industry 

HAT there will be much river improve- 

ment work done at Ste. Genevieve, Mo., 
this summer, is evidenced by the fact that 
large forces of men have arrived here and © 
are making the necessary preparations to 
carry out extensive plans. We are told that 
a new incline will be constructed on the 
Illinois side of the Mississippi river oppo- 
site Little Rock Landing and a large amount 
of “fences” and riprapping will be con- 
structed on both sides of the river in this 
vicinity as a part of the new scheme of river 
improvement and deepening of the channel. 
Contractors are getting busy to get out and 
load on barges many thousands of yards of 
stone from the stone quarry at Little Rock 
Landing which will also be used in the 
river improvement work.—Ste. Genevieve 
(Mo.) Herald. 

The rock quarry owned by 
Wilder, of Ste. Genevieve, which is situ- 
ated just north of Little Rock, is now being 
opened by a force of workmen so that in 
the near future rock can be taken out and 
used on the new Missouri-Illinois incline. 

The quarry is one of the largest in the 
state and has an almost inexhaustible sup- 
ply of rock suitable for rip-rap work. At 
one time this quarry employed more men 
than any other industry in Ste. Genevieve. 
For the last 25 years it has remained idle. 

With a great amount of river improve- 
ment work on the program for this summer, 
the quarries north of Ste. Genevieve will be 
taxed to capacity to fill the orders they are 
receiving from the government and from 
private construction companies who have 
contracts to let. Before the season is over 
there is every reason to believe that from 
three to four hundred men will be at work 
in these quarries and on the river in the 
vicinity of Little Rock. 

The Arnold quarry is now filling a gov- 
ernment contract while the Wilder quarry 
will be run by a private enterprise—Ste. 
Genevieve (Mo.) Fair-Play. 


Andrew 


New York State Gravel Plant 
Sold at Auction 


"THE PLANT and 10 acres of land in up- 

per Front street, owned by the bankrupt 
Stewart Sand and Gravel Corp., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., were sold at public auction re- 
cently at the court house to the Livingston 
County Trust Co. of Geneseo for $19,000 by 
Referee Ralph L. Emmons. The sale was 
held under mortgage foreclosure. 

Adjoining this tract are around 46 acres 
of land, containing a heavy sand and gravel 
deposit, which is in dispute. This is the 
Rink tract, valued at around $17,000, and is 
claimed by both the Geneseo bank and the 
trustee of the bankrupt estate, W. S. Chap- 
pelle—Binghamton (N. Y.) Sun. 
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News of All the Industry 





Incorporations 





Detroit Concrete Products Corp., Detroit, Mich., 
$30,000. 

Exner Sand and Gravel Corp., New York City 
$30,000 to $100,000. 

Lakeland Silex Brick Co., Lakeland, Fla., $190,- 
000. C. W. Caldwell, A. B. Caldwell. 

State Sand and Gravel Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
$75,000. H. M. Huff, R. H. Kelly, R. A. Kelly. 

Joseph Hendler Stone Quarry and Construction 
Co., Delaware, $10,000. 

Rockwood Gypsum Lumber Corp., New York, 
1,060,000, 500,000, 160,000 shares no par; gypsum, 
cement, lime. 

Wisconsin Silica Co., Westfield, Wis., $25,000; 
deal in silica sand and foundry supplies. 

Charles Marmelito Sand and Gravel Co., Mas- 
peth, N. Y., $10,000. J. Friedlander. 

Lucasville Sand and Gravel Co., Lucasville, Ohio, 


$30,000. Mabel Candill, D. H. Harwood, K. M. 
ong, Long. 
Limestone Calcium Products Co., Limestone, 


Ohio., 250 shares no par value; A. S. Deringer, 
W. Lipstraw, W. Weller. 

Florida Quarries and Construction Co., 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
others. 

Builders Block, Tile and Supplies, Ltd., Toronto, 
Can., $40,000; to manufacture and deal in cement, 
sand, gravel, lime, artificial stone, etc. 

Decewville Crushed Stone Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., $100,000; to carry on the business of quarry 
masters and stone merchants. 

Credit Valley Sandstone Quarries, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada, $50,000; to quarry and deal in sandstone, 
limestone, sand and gravel. 

Burke-Stone Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada, $149,- 
0600; to manufacture and deal in cement, brick and 
terra cotta. 

Guaranteed Concrete Block Co., Plainfield, N. J., 
$100,000; concrete products. C. C. Reina, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

Vienna Sand and Gravel Co., Hawthorne, N. J., 
$100,000. H. Systerbusch, C. Systerbusch, W. 
Youngster, A. Youngster, all of Hawthorne. 

Ebert Washed Sand and Gravel Co., Washington, 
Tll., $25,000; general sand and gravel business. 


West 
C. L. Nelson, Harvey Bldg., and 


M. Ebert, G. W. Ebert, F. L. Blumenshine; cor- 
respondent, Clarence W. Heyl, Peoria, Ill. 
National Builders Supply Corp., Milwaukee, 


Wis., 10 shares common stock at $100 each. Deal 
in sand, gravel, stone, brick, etc.; M. W. Deutsche, 
F. J. Deutsche, E. J. Deutsche. 

Duntile Manufacturing and Supply Co., Allen- 
town, Penn., $20,000. . D. Fister, Bethlehem, 
Penn. ; R. De Long, Philadelphia, Penn., and 
Cora I. Fry of Allentown. 

Broome County Sand and Gravel Corp., Utica, 
N. Y., $70,000 preferred stock, 1000 shares common 


stock. Attorneys, Dunmore, Ferris and Dewey, 
Utica. 
Sarnia Cement Products, Ltd., Point Edward, 


Ont., 2000 shares no par value; to deal in cement, 
lime and artificial stone. W. D. Reid, Adam E. 
McDonald and others. 


Eastern Hume Concrete Pipe Co., Boston, Mass., 
$120,000; 1200 shares preferred stock $100 each; 
4000 common shares, no par value. Claude A. 
Palmer, Charles A. Palmer, and R. W. Hall. 


Cape Ann Quarries, Inc., Gloucester, Mass., $50,- 
000; 500 shares preferred at $100 each; 400 shares 
common, no par. Sarah K. Kenney, Sarah A. 
Corrigan, and Emma Leitiger. 

Pioneer Sand Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., $50,000, 
consisting of 500 shares capital stock $100 par 
value and 100 shares common stock no par value. 
Ww. Shivers, R. H. Renshaw, Jr., S. D. Arch- 
bold, A. L. Shivers and J. S. 
Parkersburg. 


Aroostook Traprock Co., Augusta, Me., $100,000. 
Clarence A. Powers, of Fort Fairfield, is president, 
and Nathan F. Perry, of Presque Isle, treasurer. 
The purpose of the company is to open forests and 
mines for the removal of traprock and other mineral 
deposits. 
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Quarries 





St. Cloud, Minn. 


Two new granite quarries are 
being developed. 








Oneida, Wis. The county highway department 
has opened a new crushing plant. 

Republic Marble Quarries, Luttrell, Tenn., has 
installed a crusher to make commercial crushed 
stone of scrap marble. 

A. S. and H. H. Hathaway, Vreka, Calif., have 
installed a crushing plant to make agricultural 
limestone. 

Ottawa, Kan. The Missouri Pacific R. R. has 
put in a spur at Hard Rock, to serve a new crush- 
ing plant. 

Standard Lime and Stone Co., Belair, Md., re- 
cently suffered a serious loss from the breaking of 


a casting in its primary jaw crusher. The home 
office of the company is in Baltimore. 
National Lime and Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio; 


the new plant at Akron, Ohio, is for handling stone 
shipped in, for city distribution and not for pro- 
duction purposes. 


Louisville, Ky. The municipal workhouse quarry 
has been experimenting with blast mats to prevent 
flying stone during blasting operations. This step 
was necessary when people of the neighborhood 
sought to enjoin the quarry from further shooting. 


New Jersey Limestone Quarries, Inc., Rudeville, 
N. J., recently shot its largest blast on a quarry 
face 150 ft. high and 200 ft. long. The blast was 
set off by Mr. Hammond of the Atlas Powder Co. 
and was the second at the quarry. It was declared 
very successful by W. C. Diggs, the superintendent. 
Twelve holes filled with 10,000 of dynamite 
were used. The holes were 85 ft. in depth and 
were drilled by a well drill, which has been at 
work for about two months. 


Northwestern Limestone Co., Wilson, Wis., is 
planning to move its offices to Eau Claire in the 
near future, according to J Young, representa- 
tive of the company. E. W. Schults is president 
and manager of the company. G. Erle Ingram, 
local attorney, is one of the directors. Recently the 
company opened up a deposit at Burkhardt, near 
New Richmond, and contemplates enlargement of 
its business throughout northwestern Wisconsin. 
Direct sales of limestone to farmers at the plant or 
delivery by the company trucks will be started here 
in the near future, it is said. 





Sand and Gravel 


Moundsville Sand and Gravel Co., Moundsville. 
W. Va., will erect a new $50,000 plant north of 
Little Grave creek. 

Big Rock Stone and Material Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., is erecting a $20,000 ready-mixed concrete 
plant. 

Albany, Ore. The county court is erecting a per- 
manent sand and gravel plant north of Shelburn 
on the Santiam river, to turn out 100 yd. per day. 

Little Piney Sand and Gravel Co., Waynesville, 
Mo.; J. A. Clark has sold his interest to other 
associates in the company. 

Davenport, Iowa. The Scott County board of 
supervisors has taken an option on gravel property 
in. Princeton township at $400 per acre for farm 
land and $200 per acre for timber land. 

T. L. Herbert & Sons, Nashville, Tenn., have re- 
cently purchased the new towboat “Sallie H.” for 
use on the Tennessee river towing the sand barges 
of the James Sand Co., which the company 
operates. 

Consumers Sand Co., Topeka, Kan., has agreed 
to remove waste sand from the Kaw river, over 
which there has been some controversy with local 
drainage board officials. The company has already 
begun pumping the sand to a land storage pile. 








Cement 





Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
will receive bids for the construction of its 
—— additional plant in Oglesby, Ill., during 
une. 

Atlas Portland Cement Co., New York City, is 
reported to be contemplating development of white 
clay deposits in the Chestnut Ridge mountains be- 
tween Kunkletown and Saylorsburg, Penn. 

Los Angeles, Calif. The project of Chapin A. 
Day, president of the Utah-Idaho Cement Co., 
Ogden, Utah, and associates, to build a new cement 
plant in the residential section of the city, is meet- 
ing with opposition on the part of property owners. 

Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Laramie, Wyo., 
has been denied certain lands necessary to com- 


plete its 12-mile railroad from the quarries to the 
plant at Laramie. The case has been taken to the 
courts in Laramie county. 

Ideal Cement Co., Denver, Colo., has reported a 
second gas well at its plant at Ada, Okla., produc- 
ing 5,500,000 cu. ft. of wet gas daily, as well as 
about 100 bbl. of oil. Another well is being drilled 
for more gas. 


Alpha Portland Cement Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Officials of the Morton plant at Birmingham were 
given a banquet on May 9 by the field sales force, 
The Morton plant was the Phoenix Portland Ce- 
ment Co. before the recent merger with the Alpha 
company. Official welcome was given F. M. Coo- 
gan of New York, general sales manager of Alpha. 





Cement Products 


Western Artificial Stone Works, San Francisco, 
Calif., has been established by Ray Ruggeri. 

Biddle Concrete Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., has 
been bought out by the Builders Supply and Equip- 
ment Co. of Clarksburg. 

California Vibrolithic Co., Los Angeles, has 
changed its name to the Compressed Concrete Co., 
which better describes its product. 

Burton Cast Stone Co., Tampa, Fia., plans to 
erect an addition to its plant at Rome and Arch 
streets, Tampa. 


Madison Silo Co., Madison, Wis., has purchased 
a 2¥%-acre tract and will erect a factory for the 
manufacture of cement stave silos. J. Ray Trustler 
is president of the company. 


Jamestown Cement Products Co., Jamestown, 

N. Y., has commenced operations at its new plant 
in Jamestown. M. H. Webber is head of the com- 
pany and R. E. Bergman is plant manager. 
_ Duntile Corp., Fall River, Mass., has completed 
its $25,000 plant and office building and has started 
operations. The new plant has a capacity of 90,000 
units. Mrs. Louise R. Destremps is president of 
the concern. 

Mt. Vernon Building Material Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Wash., a company recently organized to manufac- 
ture concrete products, has purchased a plant site 
200x200 ft. and will erect a frame building 30x6° 
ft. on the property. J. A. Roork is manager of the 
new concern, which has been incorporated or $7500. 








Lime 


Western Lime and Cement Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; lime plant at Grimms, Wis., was threatened 
by fire May 13. Damage was estimated at $6000. 

John S. McMillan, president, Roche Harbor 
Lime Co., Roche Harbor, Wash., was a recent 
speaker at the 15th province meeting of the Sigma 
Chi college fraternity, University of Washington. 








Miscellaneous Rock Products 


Clinchfield Sand and Feldspar Corp., Hearst 
Tower Bldg., Baltimore, Md., will erect building 
and install pulverizing machinery at Brookneal, Va. 

Cape Silica Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., may add 
three or four additional units to its silica mine 
operated four miles west of Cape Girardeau, accord- 
ing to local reports. 


American Feldspar Co., Toughkenamon, Chester 
County, Penn., is considering rebuilding portion of 
plant destroyed by fire May 21, with loss reported 
at $50,000 with equipment. 

Celite Products Co., 1320 South Hope St., Los 
Angeles, manufacturer of insulating products, is 
planning extensions and improvements in_ plant of 
National Magnesia Co., Redwood City, Calif., re- 
cently secured. Work will consist of new buildings 
and installation of machinery for mining raw mate- 
rial, refining, etc., to cost approximately $200,000. 








Obituaries 





Gabriel D. Moore, gravel producer of Danville, 
Ill., died on May 30 after several months’ illness. 
Mr. Moore, who was 67 years old, is survived by 
his widow. and a son and daughter. 
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Superior-McCully 


Crushers 


Points of Superiority 


Rigid spider hub, due to close cou- 
pling of shaft bearings, maintains per- 
fect alignment of bearings and reduces 
strain on spider. 


Eccentric is placed directly below the 
head. This greatly increases the 
strength of the shaft; eliminates shaft 
deflection and consequent breakage 
and results in greatly increased crush- 
ing capacity. 


Improved type of dust collar excludes 
all dirt from the eccentric bearing. 


Gear and pinion are of cast steel with 
cut teeth flooded. with oil, insuring 
smooth operation and long life. 


Main frame bored at the factory for 
all three hands of drive. 


Lubrication of eccentric bearings and 
gears is effected by means of a geared 
oil pump located in the oil chamber in 
the bottom plate. This positive pump, 
results in a continuous flow of oil from 
the pump to the top of the eccentric, 
and the flooding of the gears with oil. 
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J. McLellano, Architect 
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GOLFCREST CLUB HOUSE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


An Object Lesson for 
Quarry and Pit Owners 


Construction jobs like the above are going to con- 
crete products manufacturers every day — concrete 
block, brick and tile are enjoying a constantly increas- 
ing demand. 


Many crushed stone, sand and gravel operators are 
becoming interested in local concrete products plants 
—sometimes as investors, often as sole owners. The 
two businesses work well together. 


We'll gladly tell you what it costs to equip and oper- 
ate a plant of any desired capacity. Write for complete 
details. 


T. Tellepsen, Contractor 
28,000 light weight Ideal concrete building tile furnished by Gulf Concrete Pipe Co. 
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TCACSE 


Plain face 8x8x16” 
block made on hand or 
power-operated ma- 
chines of various capac- 
ities. 





Rock-face 8x8x16” 5x8x12” ‘“High-Test”’ 5x8x12” light weight 
block—we offer a com- concrete tile—machines two-core tile, made on 
plete line of production available in three dif- three different Consoli- 
units, each making a ferent models of differ- dated models. 

wide range of sizes. ent capacities. 


5x12x16” light weight 
tile made on _ stripper- 
type power opera 
machines, 
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MoreE DYNAMITE 


A group of NEW du Pont 



























eae 
North Tunnel; New York and New Jersey shields of 200,000 pounds of du Pont explosives were used to 
the Holland Vehicular Tunnel, the day prior to their shatter 80,000 cubic yards of lava rock in the Southern 
junction. Booth and Flinn, Ltd., contractors. Rock Pacific Railway's cut-off between Black Butte and 
obstructions blasted with du Pont Dynamite. Grass Lake, Ore.—Heiselt Construction Company. 
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Reck .Products 


PER DOLLAR © 
Extra Explosives applicable to 


QUARRYING, MINING | 
AND CONTRACTING OPERATIONS 


NE of the conspicuous 
accomplishments in the 


production of economical and 
efficient explosives is the series 
of DU PONT EXTRA Dyna- 
mites now being made by the 
du Pont Company. 


More powder per dollar is an 
assured fact to the buyer of 
thesenewexplosives. Inevery 
50-pound case there are from 
115 to 172 cartridges 114” x 
8’’—-designated by classes ac- 
cording to the variation in 
cartridge count to produce 
the variety of adaptable 
strengths. With the new ex- 
plosives available in five 
classes, it is possible to effect 
economies in today’s blasting 
operations. 


The du Pont Company’s DU 
PONT EXTRA Dynamites 

















The Alaska-Juneau Gold Mining prop- 
erty, about two and one-half miles east 
of the city of Juneau. 


~ 


have been employed in quarrying, 
open pit coal and ore mining and 
contracting, and most satisfactory 
reports have been received con- 
cerning economic and efficient 
performances. 


The du Pont trade-mark on each 


‘the profits greater. 


cartridge of these new DU 
PONT EXTRA Dynamites 
is a sufficient guarantee of the 
qualityand reliability of these 
latest developments in the ex- 
plosives industry. 


Increased production ob- 
tained at reduced cost makes 
A step 
forward toward this accom- 
plishment is to use the par- 
ticular grade of DU PONT 
EXTRA DYNAMITE suit- 
able for your quarry, mine 
operation or engineering 
project. Our sales representa- 
tives or technical men can tell 
which one of these new, effi- 
cient and economical du Pont 
explosives is most applicable. 
Your inquiry leads to lower 
blasting costs, or possibly 
greater efficiency of your 
blasting crews. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Explosives Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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RIFUGAL PUMPS 
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This 12-in. Morris Dredge easily delivers 
2000 cu. yd. of solids through a 3000 to 
4000-ft. discharge line in a 16-hr. work- 
ing day. 


This record was made by Vincent Schiavi, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. During two months, not one second 
was lost in attention to the pumping equipment. 


Mr. Schiavi has not only expressed surprise and 
complete satisfaction, but also purchased a 12-in. 
Morris Booster Pump for getting the same good 


delivery rate after the line is extended beyond 
4000 ft. 


The ability of this Morris Equipment to main- 
tain steady dependable output offers another con- 
vincing proof of the wisdom of choosing Morris 
Pumps where big producing capacity, long work- 
ing hours and far distant delivery are involved. 


Morris Engineers are always ready to assist in 
selecting correct sand and gravel producing equip- 


ment. Tell us your needs or at least ask for Bulle- 
tin 125. 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Originators of Centrifugal Pumps, both Single and Multi-Stage, and 
builders for practically all purposes since 1864 


Branch Offices: 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit 


{IS 
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One of the big 
advantages of a 
Sauerman Scraper 
is its long reach. 
Installations with 
operating spans of 
500 to 600 feet are 
common. They 
range in size from 
10 to 600 cu. yd. 
capacity per hour. 










































































This picture shows 
one of the Sauer- 
man Scrapers re- 
claiming the crushed 
stone from one of 
the ground storage 
piles at the Florida 
plant back to the 
loading belt, which 
handles the material 
into the cars. 








Large Rock Crushing Plant Uses Sauerman 
Power Drag Scraper to Regulate Production 


The Consolidated Rock Products Company, near 
Brookville, Florida, had a puzzling production 
problem to solve. 


Their rock deposit was a mass of cemented 
limestone boulders of all sizes, and a great deal 
of washing was necessary to produce first-class 
concrete aggregates. 


The additional time it required for the elaborate 
washing process caused no little concern from a 
production point of view. It had to be offset to 
take care of peak demands and production had 
to be regulated by the lowest cost storing meth- 
ods available. 


The company finally turned to Sauerman for a 
solution, with the result that two 2 Cu. Yd. 
Sauerman “Crescent” Power Drag Scrapers 
were installed to handle the storing. 


And here’s what the company experienced. The 
initial and installation costs were low, because 
Sauerman Scrapers are so simple and easy to 


erect. And the payroll per scraper for storing 
and reclaiming amounted to the wages of one 
man—only one man was needed to keep the 
scraper bucket operating back and forth con- 
tinuously, taking a heaping load every trip. 


As a result, the Sauerman Scrapers stored the 
ready materials during the slack season and re- 
claimed from storage to fill the orders during 
the rush season, fulfilling both of these duties 
very economically. 


In this way, the company was able to keep the 
plant running on a profitable production basis, 
and they always had aggregates on hand when 
the orders rolled in. 


In addition to helping regulate production prob- 
lems, Sauerman Scrapers are big cost cutters 
in storing any bulk materials. You'll find page 
after page of cost cutting information in the 
new Scraper booklet. Send for a copy. There is 
no obligation. 


SAUERMAN BROS., Inc., 430 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


SAUERMAN 


R 


ea oooceres 


POWER SCRAPE 
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Standard Cleveland Worm Gear 
driving kilns in a Western cement mill. Reduction 
ratio—9 3/4 to 1. Horsepower—30, continuous serv- 
ice twenty-four hours per day. 


Standardized Cleveland Drives— 


Rock Products 


reduction units 





June 9, 1928 








Dependable—Efficient—Economical 


HE Cleveland drives in service in rock products plants exhibit char- 

acteristics which satisfy plant executives and engineers. And this 
satisfaction is indicated by additional installations of Cleveland worm 
gear reduction units for plant extensions and improvements. 


During the first four months of 1928 a total of 82 Cleveland drives were 
purchased for rock products plants which were already equipped with 
Cleveland units. Could there be more convincing testimony regarding 
the dependability and economy of the standardized Cleveland worm 
gear reduction unit? 


These drives will transmit power to material handling equipment, includ- 
ing screw and belt conveyors, elevators and feeders; kilns and dryers; 
agitators and screens. The standard Cleveland units fit the requirements 
of all these installations without the addition of costly, untried special 
features. 


Clevelands —the result being 


If you are spending any money 
low maintenance costs, elimina- 


for inspection, repairs or re-, 











C 


3272 EAST 80th STREET 


placements, it will pay you to 
investigate the proven econo- 
mies effected by Cleveland 
drives. Year after year Cleve- 
land users are adding more 


tion of production delays, and 
efficient power transmission. 
Bulletin 106 describes the Cleve- 
land standardized worm gear 
drives. Write for a copy. 


LEVELAN D 


WORM & GEAR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Extra strengthening and wear-resisting 
advantages have been incorporated inthe 
improved Owen “D” Heavy Duty Bucket 
to fit it for along life of hard, heavy work. 
Extra heavy renewable jaws, reinforced 
shells, braced arms, grit-proof lubricated 
bearings ...these are but a few of the 
construction features that give the Owen 
“DP” its unusual stamina to “stand the 
gaff” of its exceptional digging ability. 


eRe ee: 
Oy Ted * 
CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 


NSURE 
BICCER DAYS. 
woRK 


The Owen “D” is the Lion of all Owen 
buckets—fears nothing—conquers any 
job no matter how hard the material, and 
gets what it goes after—“A Mouthful At 
Every Bite’-—making good the Owen 
Guarantee of “A Bigger Day’s Work.” 


Write for the new Catalog showing the 
complete Owen line—a bucket for every 
purpose and for every make and size of 
crane. The Owen Bucket: Company, 
6021 Breakwater Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Acetylene Generating Apparatus 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
Acetylene (Dissolved) 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 


Aerial Wire Rope Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


Agitators, Thickeners and Slurry 
Mixers 
The Dorr Co. 
Hardinge Co., Inc. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Morris Machine Works 
Polysius Corp. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Air Compressors 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Pennsylvania Pump & Com- 
pressor Co. — 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Air Filters 
Dust Recovering & Conv. Co. 


Air Line Oilers 
Gardner-Denver Co. 


~ Air Pumps 
Fuller Lehigh Co. 


Air Separators 
Dust Recovering & Conv. Co. 
Rubert M. Gay Co., Inc. 
Hardinge Co., Inc. 
Kent Mill Co. 
New Haven Sand Blast Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. Co. 
W. W. Sly Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. | 
Universal Road Machinery Co. 
Alloys 
Haynes Stellite Co. 
Ash and Refuse Handling Equip- 
ment 
Hayward Co. 


Automatic Weighers 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 


Axles 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Babbitt Metal 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Backfillers 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Bagging Machinery 
Bates Valve Bag Corp. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bags 
Bates Valve Bag Corp. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Jaite Co. 
Bag Ties & Tying Tools 
Bates Valve Bag Corp. 
Bag Trucks 
Bates Valve Bag Corp. 


Balls (Tube Mill, etc.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fuller Lehigh Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Polysius Corporation 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 

Bar Benders and Cutters 


Koehring Co. 


Batchers 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Bearings 
Chain Belt Co. | 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 








Bearings (Anti-Friction) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Collar Oiling) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Tapered Roller) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Thrust) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Belt Fasteners & Hooks, Lacings 
and Rivets 
Crescent Belt Fastener Co. 


Belting 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
F. M. Welch Eng. Serv. 

Bins (Cement, etc.) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Burrell Eng. & Const. Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Universal Crusher Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 

Bin Gates 


Austin Mfg. Co. 

R. H. Beaumont Co. 

Easton Car & Construction Co. 
Fuller Lehigh Co. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Blast Hole Drills (See Drills) 
Blasting Accessories 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Blasting Machines 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Blasting Powder 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Block Machines (Concrete) 
Consolidated Concrete Machinery 
Corp. 
Blocks (Brake & Friction) 
The Mikesell Company 
Blocks (Pillow) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Blocks (Sheave) 
R. H. Beaumont Co. 
Sauerman Bros. 
Blowers 
Northern Blower Co. 
Blowpipes 


Haynes Stellite Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Blow Torches 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Bodies (Motor Truck) 

Easton Car & Construction Co. 


Brake Linings (Hydraulic 
Compressed) 


The Mikesell Company 


Brick Hardening Cylinders 
Komnick Machinery Co., Inc. 

Brick (Insulating) 
General Refractories Co. 

Brick Loading Apparatus 
Komnick Machy. Co. 


Brick Machinery (Sand Lime and 
Slag) 


Jackson & Church Co. 
Komnick Machinery Co., Inc. 





Bucket Conveyors (See Conveyors 
and Elevators) 


Buckets (Dragline and Slackline) 


R. H. Beaumont Co. 
Sauerman Bros. 

Street Bros. Machine Wks. 
G. H. Williams Co. 


Buckets (Elevator and Conveyor) 


Chain Belt Co. 

Hayward Co. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Polysius Corporation 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
W. Toepfer & Sons Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Buckets (Grab, Clamshell, etc.) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Browning Crane Co. 
Hayward Co. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Owen Bucket Co. 
G. H. Williams Co. 


Buhr Mills 
J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Buildings 


Blaw-Knox Co. 
H. K. Ferguson Co. 


Cableways 
R. H. Beaumont Co. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
S. Flory Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hayward Co. 
Interstate Equipment Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Mundy Sales Corp. 
Sauerman Bros. 
Street Bros. Machine Wks. 
G. H. Williams Co. 


Calcining Kettles (Gypsum) 
Butterworth & Lowe 
J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Caps (Blasting, Electric & Delay 
ectric) 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Hercules Powder Co. 


Car Pullers 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Mundy Sales Corp. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Carriers 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Cars (Dump) 
Austin Mfg. Co. 
Easton Car & Construction Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Cars (Quarry and Gravel Pit) 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Consolidated Concrete Machinery 


Corp. 4 
Easton Car & Construction Co. 


Castings 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Davenport Loco. & Mfg. Co. 
Eagle Iron Works 
Fuller Lehigh Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Cement (High Temperature) 
General Refractories Co. 


Cement Pumps (See Pumps, Air 
Pumps) 
Chain (Dredge and Steam Shovel) 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Manganese Stee! Forge Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 





Chain (Elevating and Conveying) 
Chain Belt Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 

Chain Drives 


Chain Belt Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Chain Links (Cold Sheet, Repair, 
etc.) 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Chemists 
Robert W. Hunt Co. 


Chutes and Chute Liners 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Clamshell Buckets—See Buckets 
(Grab, Clamshell, etc.) 


Clamshell Cranes (See Cranes) 


Clarifiers 
The Dorr Co. 


Classifiers 
The Dorr Co. 


Clay Working Machinery 
Bonnot Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. (Pawling & 
Harnischfeger) 
Clips (Wire Repe) 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


Coal Pulverizing Equipment 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bonnot Co. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Fuller Lehigh Co. 
Rubert M. Gay Co., Inc. 
Hardinge Co., Inc. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Vulcan lron Works 


Cocks (Lubricated-Acid-Proof) 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. 


Compressed Air Rock Drills 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 


Compressed Air Hoists 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Compressors 
Pennsylvania Pump & Com- 
pressor Co. 
Concentrators (Slurry) 
The Dorr Co. 
Concrete Block Machines (See 
Block Machines) 
Concrete Breakers (Pneumatic) 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Concrete Forms (Steel) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Concrete Mixers 

Consolidated Concrete Machinery 

Corp. 

Contractors and Builders 

Burrell Eng. & Const. Co. 

H. K. Ferguson Co. 
Controllers, Electric 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Conveyor Belting (See Belting) 


Conveyors and Elevators 
Austin Mfg. Co. 
R. H. Beaumont Co. 
Chain Belt Co. a 
Consolidated Concrete Machinery 
Corp. 
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INSLEY 


SHOVEL — Ditcher — Skimmer — Dragline — CRANE 





An Insley Shovel operated by an electric motor 
owned by the Medora Brick Co., Medora, Ind. 




















Capacity On All 
Sorts of Work ° 


OCK, shale, gravel or sand—it’s all the same to the Insley Shovel. Its sturdy 

construction enables it to stand up under the punishment it encounters on 

any kind of digging or material handling job. Its rugged power develops a cut- 

ting pressure per lineal inch on the lip of the bucket which is second to none. 

And its operating speed is the factor which has lowered costs in many a quarry 
and gravel pit, as well as on many a road job. 








The Insley has features of design and construction which are unsurpassed. 
These features mean continuous uninterrupted economy on your work, month 
after month, season after season. 


y The Insley is made not only as a Shovel for grading and material handling, 
but as a Ditcher for trenching, a Skimmer for light grading, a Dragline for ditch- 
ing and stripping, and as a Crane for charging bins, handling a pile hammer, and 
a dozen other jobs. As an all round machine the Insley is without an equal. 





Investigate the Insley now, and you will recognize its possibilities. 









CRANE 
MANUFACTURING © z:éincers 
COMPANY * Indianapolis M Sica turers 
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Conveyors and Elevators (Cont.) 

Fuller Co. 

Hayward Co. 
Industrial ee Corp. 
peed Mfg. 

ewistown ray “& Mach. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. ° 
Smith Engineering Works 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 

W. Toepfer & Sons Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Universal Crusher Co. 
Universal Road Machinery Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
F. M. Welch Eng. Serv. 


Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers, 
Rotary) 


Core Drilling (See Drills— 
Diamond Core) 


Correcting Basins 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Couplings (Flexible and Shaft) 
Chain Belt Co. 
Fons Flexible Pipe Coupling Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works 


Couplings (Hose, Pipe, etc.) 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Fons Flexible Pipe Coupling Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


Cranes (Crawler-and Locomo- 

tive) 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 

Browning Crane Co. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Harnischfeger Corp. (Pawling & 
Harnischfeger) 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 

Insley Mfg. Co. 

Koehring Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 

Thew Shovel Co. (Electric, Gas- 
oline & Steam’ 


Cranes (Gantry) 
Harnischfeger Co 
Harnischfeger) 
Hayward Co. 


Cranes (Overhead, Traveling, 
ocr acta ge (Pawli 
arnischfeger Co awli & 
Harnischfeger) zs spa: 


Crushers (Hammer) 
Dixie Machinery Mfg. Co. 


Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 


Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Austin Mfg. Co. 

Butterworth & Lowe 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Polysius Corporation 

Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Universal Crusher Co. 
Universal Road Machy. Co. 


Crushers (Rotary) 
Butterworth & Lowe 
J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Polysius Corporation 
Crushers (Single Roll) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan-Stone Machine Co. 


Crushing Rolls 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Polysius Corporation 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Cutter Heads 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 


(Pawling & 





Cutting Apparatus 


aot Stellite Co. 
el Acetylene Co. 


Decarbonizing Apparatus 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 


Derricks and Derrick Fittings 

S. Flory Mfg. Co. 

Harnischfeger Corp. (Pawling & 
Harnischfeger) 

Hayward Co. 

Mundy Sales Corp. 

Street Bros. Machine Wks. 

G. H. Williams Co. 


Detonators 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Dewatering Machines 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
The Dorr Co. 


Diamond Core Drilling (See 
Drills, Diamond Core) 


Diesel Engines (See Engines, 
Diesel) 


Dippers and Teeth (Steam Shovel) 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 

Harnischfeger) 
Hayward Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. (Steam Shovel) 


Ditchers 


Harnischfeger Corp. (Pawling & 
Harnischfeger) 

Hayward Co. 

Insley Mfg. Co. 

Draglines 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Harnischfeger Corp. (Pawling & 
Harnischfeger) 

Insley Mfg. Co. 

Koehring Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Monighan Mfg. Corp. 

Thew Shovel Co. 


Dragline Excavators 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Harnischfeger) 

Hayward Co. 

Monighan Mfg. Corp. 

Thew Shovel Co. (Electric, Gas- 
oline & Steam) 


(Pawling & 


(Pawling & 


Dragline Cableway Excavators 
R. H. Beaumont Co. 
Browning Crane Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Mundy Sales Corp. 
Sauerman Bros. 

Street Bros. Mach. Wks. 


Dredge Chain (See Chain) 
Dredge Pipe (See Pipe) 
Dredges 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

S. Flory Mfg. Co. 

Hayward Co. 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 

Morris Machine Works 


Mundy Sales Corp. 
F. M. Welch Eng. Serv. 


Drill Sharpening Machines 
Aemneren Mfg. Co.—Well Drill 
its 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Drill Steel 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Drilling Accessories 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Loomis Machine Co. 
Drills (Blast Hole) 


Armstrong Mfg. Co. 
Loomis Machine Co. 





Drills (Diamond Core) 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Drills, Hammer (See Hammer 
Drills) 
Drills (Rock) 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Drills, — (See Drills, Blast 


Hole) 


Drives (See Gears, Chain Drives, 
etc.) 
Drives (Short Center) 
Link-Belt Co. 


Drives (Worm) 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 


Dryers 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Bonnot Co. 

Fuller Lehigh Co. 

Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
McGann Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. Co. 
Ruggles-Coles Div. of Hardinge 


o., Inc. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Dust Arresters 
Dust Recovering & Conv. Co. 
New Haven Sand Blast Co. 
Northern Blower Co. 
Pangborn Corp. 
W. W. Sly Mfg. Co. 

Dust Blowers 
Dust Recovering & Conv. Co. 


Dust Collecting Systems 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. | 
Dust Recover’g & Conveying Co. 
New Haven Sand Blast Co 
Pangborn Corp. 
Ww. W. Sly Mfg. Co. 

Dust Conveying Systems 
Dust Recovering & Conveying Co. 
Fuller Co. 

Dynamite 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 

Electric Drills (Portable) 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Electric Haulage Systems 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Power Equipment 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Elevator Belting (See Belting) 
Elevator Buckets (See Buckets— 
Elevator) 


Elevators (See Conveyors and 
Elevators) 
Emery Mills 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Engineers 


Bonnot Co. 
Burrell Eng. & Const. Co. 
The Dorr Co. 


Dust Recover’g & Conveying Co. 


H. K. Ferguson Co. 
Fuller Lehigh Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Robt. W. Hunt Co. 
Kritzer Co. 

H. \iscamphell 

F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 

F. M. Welch Eng. Serv. 
R. D. Wood & Co. 


Engine Governors 
Pierce Governor Co. 





Engines (Diesel) 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Power Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Gasoline, Kerosene and 
Oil) 


Climax Engineering Co. 
Hercules Motors Corp. 
Le Roi Company 

Mundy Sales Corp. 
Power Mfg. 

Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Steam) 
Morris Machine Works 
Mundy Sales Corp. 
Excavating Machinery (See Shov- 
els, Cranes, Buckets, etc.) 
Explosives 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Keith Dunham Co. 
Fans 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Fans (Exhaust) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
New Eater Sand Blast Co. 
W. W. Sly Mfg. Co. 
Feeders 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Filters (Air) 
Dust Recovering & Conv. Co. 


Fire Brick 

General Refractories Co. 
Flux 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Forges (Oi! for Drill Steel) 

Gardner-Denver Co. 


Forgings 
Davenport Loco. & Mfg. Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Frogs and Switches 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Easton Car & Construction Co. 
L. B. Foster Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Furnaces 


Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Fuses (Electrical) 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Gaskets 


B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 


Gasoline Engines—(See En 
Gasoline, Kerosene and Oil) 

Gasoline Tanks (See Tanks— 
Gasoline) 


Gas Producers 
R. D. Wood & Co. 


Gauge 
Gawd Acetylene Co. 


Gears (Spur, Helical, Worm) 


Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

R, D. Nuttall Co. 

Palmer-Bee Co. 

Philadelphia Gear Works 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Gears and Pinions 


Chain Belt Co. 

General Elec. oy 

Morse Chain Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
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The Skipul 


(Registration Applied for) 
































A Skipulter installed in a western cement plant, where it is conveying cement clinker, 
discharged from three coolers, to an elevator 


HE Skipulter is an improved type of shaker conveyor for 
transporting coarse materials, such as cement clinker, coal, 
ore, slag, rock, limestone, etc. 


It consists of a steel trough, suspended by pendulums, actu- 
ated through a flywheel and eccentric into an intermittent 
forward and backward motion. No springs or rollers are 
employed. The transported material is rapidly and constantly 
carried forward to point of discharge. 

~ This type of conveyor is one of the simplest means of con- 
veying materials, economical to operate, requiring very little 
horsepower, and is a simple solution to many conveying 
problems. 


F. L. Smidth & Co. 


(Incorporated 1895) 


ENGINEERS 


225 Broadway Parson rags eet NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Factory, Foundry and Laboratory—Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Gear Reducers 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 
Palmer-Bee Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Generators (See Motors and 
Generators) 


Generators (Acetylene) 
Haynes Stellite Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

Gloves (Asbestos) 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Goggles 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Governors (See Engine Governors) 
Grab Bucket Cranes (See Cranes) 


Grab Bucket Hoists (Monorail) 
(See Cranes) 


Grab Buckets—See Buckets (Grab, 
Clamshell, etc.) 


Graphite Facings 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Grappies 
Hayward Co. 


Grapples (Stone) 
G. i. Williams Co. 


Grapples (Wood) 
Browning Crane Co. 


Grating 
Blaw-Knox Co. g 
Kerlow Steel Flooring Co. 


Grease 


Adam Cook’s Sons, Inc. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. 
(Valve) 

Troco Lubricating Co. 


Grinding Balls 


Fuller Lehigh Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Grizzlies 


Austin Manufacturing Co. 
Eagle Iron Works 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Guns (Hydraulic) 
Georgia Iron Works 


Gypsum Plaster Plants 


Butterworth & Lowe 
J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Gyrating Screens (See Screens) 


Hammer Drills 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 


Hammer Mills (See Crushers) 
Hand Shovels (See Shovels) 


Heaters 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Hoists 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
S. Flory Mfg. Co. (Electric, 

Steam and we 

Gardner-Denver Co. 

Harnischfeger Corp. (Pawling & 
Harnischfeger) 

Hayward Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

“Mundy Sales Corp. 

Sauerman Bros. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Street Bros. Mach. Wks. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. (Portable 
Air, Electric and Steam) 

Vulcan Iron Works 

Webster Mfg. Co. 





Hoppers and Spouts 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Hose Couplings (See Couplings) 


Hose (Water, Steam, Pneumatic 
and Air Drill) 


B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


Hose (Welding) 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Inc. 


Hydrators (Lime) 


Jackson & Church Co, 
Kritzer Co. 

McGann Mfg. Co., Ine. 
H. Miscampbell 


Hydraulic Guns (See Guns, Hy- 
draulic) 


Insulation (Electric) 
General Electric Co. 


Insulation (Heat) 
General Refractories Co. 


Kiln Insulation 
General Refractories Co. 


Kiln Liners 
General Refractories Co. 


Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

Bonnot Co. 

Hardinge Co., Inc. 
McGann Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Polysius Corporation 

F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Kilns (Shaft) 


McGann Mfg. Co., Inc. 
H. Miscampbell 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Kominuters (See Mills) 


Laboratory Crushers 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 


Lead Burning Apparatus 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Lights (Portable Acetylene) 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Lime Handling Equipment 
Dust Recovering & Conv. Co. 
Fuller Co. 
Kritzer Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
H. Miscampbell 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Lime and Hydrating Plants 
McGann Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Vulcan Iron Works 
Line Shaft Couplings 
Chain Belt Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works 
Linings (See Mill Liners & Lin- 
ings) 
Linings (Rubber for Ball and 
Tube Mills) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Liquid Oxygen 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
Keith Dunham Co. 


Loaders and Unloaders 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Consolidated Concrete Machinery 





Corp. : 
Dust Recovering & Conv. Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. (Pawling & 
Harnischfeger) 
Hayward Co. 





Loaders and Unloaders 
(Continued) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
T.ink-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
G. H. Williams Co. 


Locomotive Cranes (See Cranes) 


Locomotives (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 

Davenport Loco. & Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Lima Locomofive Works (Steam) 
Vulcan Iron Works 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Locomotives (Storage Battery) 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
(Wire Rope) 
Adam Cook’s Sons, Inc. 
Toseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. 
(Valve) 
Troco Lubricating Co. 
Vacuum Oil Co 
Machinery Guards 
Harrington & King Perforating hie 


Magnetic Pulleys 
Magnetic Mfg. Co. 


Magnetos 
Eisemann Magneto Corp. 


Magnets 
General Electric Co. 
Manganese Steel (Plates and 
heets) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Manganese Steel (Rolled or 
Forged) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Mechanical Rubber Goods 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Metal (Alloys, See Alloys, Babbitt 
mt” Manganese Steel, Steel, 
etc. 


Mills, Grinding (Ball, Tube, etc.) 
(See also Crushers, Hammer) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bonnot Co. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Fuller Lehigh Co. 
Hardinge Co., Inc. 
pane ron & Church Co. 
ewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
3 Bros. Impact Pulv. Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Mill Liners and Linings (Iron for 
Ball and Tube Mills) 
Fuller Lehigh Co. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Mill Lining (Rubber for Ball and 
Tube Mills) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Mining Engineers (See Engineers) 


Molds (Concrete) 
Cénsolidated Concrete Machinery 
Corp. 
Motors (Gasoline) 


Climax Engineering Co. 
Le Roi Company 


Motors and Generators (Electric) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Haynes Stellite Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Oil Burning Apparatus 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. Co, 


Oilers (Air Line) 
Gardner-Denver Co. 


Oil Forges 
Gardner-Denver Co. 


Oils (Lubricating) 
Vacuum Oil Co. 


Ore Jigs 
McLanahan-Stone Machine Co. 


Oxy-Acetylene Apparatus 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
Haynes Stellite Co. 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

Oxygen Gas 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 

Oxygen, Liquid (See Liquid 

Oxygen) 

Packings (Pump, Valve, etc.) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine, 

Paint 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Pavers 
‘Koehring Co. 

Perforated Metal 


Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Hartington & King Perforating Co, 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
W. Toepfer & Sons Co. 

Pile Drivers 


Browning: Crane Co. 

— om, (Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Co ‘aw 
Harnischfeger) - 


Pins and Bushings (Forged Man- 
ganese Steel) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Pipe 
L. B. Foster Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. (Rolled 
Manganese Dredge Pipe) 
R. D. Wood & Co 
Pipe Flanges 
Georgia Iron Works 
Plates (Steel) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Plug Valves (See Valves) 
Pneumatic Drills (See Drills) 
Poidometers 

Schaffer Poidometer Co. 


Portable Conveyors 


Austin Manufacturing Co. 

Fuller Co. ¥ 
Link-Belt Co. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Portable Engines 


Climax Engineering Co. 

Le Roi Company 
Portable Loaders 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Powder (Blasting) 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Power Units 


Climax Engineering Co. 
les Motors Corp. 
Le. Roi rege 4 


Power Mfg. 
Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. 








Pulleys (Friction Clutch) 
Power Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 






















Products 


For Economic 
Storage 





of moderate tonnages 














a little ground space 


a short trestle 
idlers 


belt 
and The Robins Type K Tripper 








MALL storage systems very often come in 


mighty handy. 
’ And where it seems best to install a short 
7 l conveyor trestle over the ground space and 
Robins has available a “trip” the stone to storage, Robins can furnish 
complete line of trippers this tripper, inexpensive yet very serviceable 
‘4 ranging from the full au- for light duty. 


Type K is self (belt) propelled but hand con- 
trolled. Or there is the Type KH which is hand 
propelled as well as hand controlled. Each 
comes in sizes to fit belt widths varying be- 
tween 14” and 24”, 


tomatic Type S for wide 

belts, high speeds and | 
heavy tonnages down to 
the Types K and KH just 
mentioned. Robins engi- 
neers can adequately 








equip any storage or dis- Our nearest office will be glad to give further 
tributing system requir- information regarding these trippers. Or, if 
ing trippers. you desire, we will lay out and furnish the 


equipment for the complete storage system. 








e ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 
L 15 Park Row, New York City 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Los Angeles 


Agents in Other Principal Cities 











Conveying and Elevating Equipment 
Sizing and Screening Equipment 
Stocking and Reclaiming Systems 
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Pulleys (Magnetic) (See Mag- 
netic Pulleys) 


Pulverizers (See also Crushers, 
Mills, etc-) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bethlehem Steel 3 
Bonnot Co. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Dixie Machinery Mfg. Co. 
Fuller Lehigh Co. 
Hardinge Co., Inc. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Kent Mill Co. 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 


Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. Co. 


F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Universal Crusher Co. 


Pumps (Air Lift) 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Fuller Co. 
Pennsylvania Pump & Com- 
pressor Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Pumps (Cement Slurry) 
The Dorr Co. 
Fuller Co. 
Morris Machine Works 
Polysius Corporation 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
A. R. Wilfiey & Sons 


Pumps (Centrifugal) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Morris Machine Works 
Pennsylvania Pump & Com- 

pressor Co. 
A. R. Wilfley & Sons 


Pumps (Pulverized Fuel) 
Fuller Lehigh Co. 


Pumps (Sand and Gravel) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Iron Works 
Hetherington ‘& Berner, Inc. 
Morris Machine Works 

A. R. Wilfley & Sons 


Rails 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Easton Car & Construction Co. 


L. B. Foster Co. 


Railways (Electric) 
General Electric Co. 


Railway Equipment 
General Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Refractories 
General Refractories Co. 


Regulators (Welding & Com- 
pressed Gas) 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Road Machinery 


Austin Manufacturing Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Harnischfeger C 
arnischfeger) 
Koehring Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Universal Road Machinery Co. 


Rock Drills (See Drills, Rock) 
Rods 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Rod Mills 
Jackson & Church Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mig. Co. 


Roller Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


orp. (Pawling & 





Roofing Machinery (Cement 


Asbestos) 
Komnick Machy. Co., Inc. 


Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) 
Sand Separators 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Sand Settling Tanks 


Link-Belt Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
F. M. Welch Eng. Service. 


Scrapers (Power Drag) 


Austin Mfg. Co. 

R. H. Beaumont Co. 
Hayward Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sauerman Bros. 

Street Bros. Mach. Wks. 


Scraping Hoists 


Gardner-Denver Co. 


Screens 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Austin Mfg. Co. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Chicago Perforating Co. 

Cleveland Wire Cloth & Mfg. Co. 

Cross Engineering Co. 

Eagle Iron Works 

Rubert M. Gay Co., Inc. 
(Vibrating) 

Hardinge Co., Inc. 

Harrington & King Perforating Co. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 

Jeffrey. Mfg. Co. 

Kent Mill Co. 

Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 

McLanahan-Stone Mach. Co. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Simplicity Engineering Co. 

Orville Simpson Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 

W. Toepfer & Sons Co. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Ww. Tyler Co. 

Universal Crusher Co. 

Universal Vibrating Screen Co. 

F. M. Welch Eng. Service 


Separators, Air (See Air Separa- 


tors) 


Separators (Magnetic) 


Magnetic Mfg. Co. 


Separators (Slurry) 


F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Sharpening Machines, Drill (See 


Drill Sharpening Machines) 


Shovels (Steam, Gas, Electric, 
Diesel, Oil) 
Browning Crane Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
General Excavator Co. 


Harnischfeger Corp. (Pawling & 


Harnischfeger) 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. ° 
Insley Mfg. Co. 
Koehring Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Monighan Mfg. Corp. 


Thew Shovel Co. (Crawler Trac- 


tor) 


Silos 


Burrell Eng. & Constr. Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Skip Hoists and Skips 
R. H. Beaumont Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Street Bros. Mach. Wks. 
F. M. Welch Eng. Service. 


Slings (Wire Rope) 


American Cable Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


Speed Reducers 


Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 
R. D. Nuttall Co. 
Palmer-Bee Co. 

Philadelphia Gear Works 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Spouts, Chutes (See Chutes and 
Chute Liners) 


Sprockets and Chain 


Chain Belt Co. 

Fuller Lehigh Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works 


Steel (Special Alloy) 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Haynes Stellite Co. 


Steel Fabrication 
H. K. Ferguson Co. 


Steel Plate Construction 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Steel (Structural) 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Stellite 
Haynes Stellite Co. 


Steps (Safety) 
Kerlow Steel Flooring Co. 


Stokers 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. Co. 


Storage Equipment 
R. H. Beaumont Co. 
Sauerman Bros. 
Tampers (Power) 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Consolidated Concrete Machinery 
Corp. 
Tanks 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
The Dorr Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Thickeners 
The Dorr Co. 
Hardinge Co., Inc. 
Tile (Concrete) Machinery 
Consolidated Concrete Machinery 
Corp. 
Tool Steel 
* Rethlehem Steel Co. 
Haynes Stellite Co. 


Tools, Drill (See Drilling Acces- 
sories) 

Torches (Cutting & Welding) 
Haynes Stellite Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

Track Equipment 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Easton Car & Construction Co. 
L. B. Foster Co. 

Tractors 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Trailer Cranes (See Cranes) 


Tramways (Aerial Wire Rope) 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
Interstate Equipment Corp. 


Transmission Belting 


B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


Transmission Machinery 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland Worm Gear Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Kritzer Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 





Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Trenchers (Wheel & Ladder Type) 

Harnischfeger Corp. (Pawling & 
Harnischfeger) 

Truck Cranes (See Cranes) 


Tube i (See Mills, Ball, Tube, 
etc. 


Tube Mill Liners (See Mil] Liners) — 
Tubing (Blasting) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Tunnelling Machines 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Harnischfeger Corp. (Pawling & 
Harnischfeger) 

Turbines 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

Turntables 

Easton Car & Construction Co. 


Underground Loaders 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 
Valves 
Haynes Stellite Co. 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. 
(Lubricated Plug) 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Valves (Pump) 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Vibrating Screens (See Screens) 


Washers (Sand, Gravel and Stone) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
The Dorr Co. 
Eagle Iron Works 


Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. 5 
Link-Belt Co. r - 


McLanahan-Stone Mach. Co. 

F. L. Smidth & Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

F. M. Welch Eng. Saoviee 
Weighing Equipment 

Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. (Automatic 

Proportioning) 

Schaffer Poidometer Co. 
Welding and Cutting Apparatus 

General Electric Co. 

Haynes Stellite Co. 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Well Drills (See Drills, Well) 


Wheels (Car) 
Eagle Iron Works 
Easton Car & Construction Co. 
Fuller Lehigh Co 
Vulcan Iron Works 
Winches and Capstans 
Mundy Sales Corp. 
Wire Cloth 
Cleveland Wire Cloth & Mfg. Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
W. S. Tyler Co. 
Wire (Manganese Steel) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Wire (Welding) 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
Haynes Stellite Co. 
Wire Rope 
American Cable Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
Wire Rope Fittings 
American Cable Co. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
Wire Rope Slings 
American Cable Co. 
































' Worm Gears (See Gears) 
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No More 
Clogged Feeding! 


Here is a crusher that will handle material direct from 
the quarry, no matter how wet or sticky it may be, with- 
out slowing down production or clogging the feed! The 
Moving Breaker Plate, found only in the Dixie Non- 
Clog Hammermill, absolutely eliminates clogged feed- 
ing. It carries the material right to the hammers, ban- 
ishing all need for extra men at the feed hopper. 


















Get all the facts! Write for free 
illustrated catalog on the Dixie Mogul 
Non-Clog Hammermill. 


DIXIE recon, 


4209 GOODFELLOW AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 






































LEWISTOWN 


Stone Screen 
with Scrubbing 
Section 


HY not wash and 
screen your stone 
all in one opera- 
tion instead of two? You 
can do it with the Lewis- 
town combination washing 
and sizing screen. Many 
are doing it already and 


find it profitable. 


Made in various sizes for 
any capacity and any num- 
ber of grades—it offers the 
greatest value in efficiency 
and long life. 





Write us your reqnire- 
ments in screening equip- 
: ment. Specifications and 
Lewistown 6x18 ft. . z — prices will be gladly sub- 
Screen with Scrub- mitted. 

bing Section. 





LEWISTOWN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, Lewistown, Pennsylvania 


When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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POLYSIUS SOLO CRUSHER. 


Built in Four 
Different Sizes 




































400 / Tons per hour 

200 \ of Hard Cement 

100 ( Rock up to 30’x 
50 \ 30’x40’. 


We'll be glad to send addi- 


tional data and catalogues 
describing Polysius Cement 


Mill Equipment. 


POLYSIUS CORPORATION 


Builders of Polysius Solo Mills and Kilns 
BETHLEHEM TRUST BLDG. BETHLEHEM, PA. 














THE NEW WOOD 
GAS PRODUCER 








Used in Leading Lime Plants 





| 

| 
The.new Wood Heavy. Duty Producer 
is the result of twelve -yeats’ experience | 
in the design, manufatture and opera- | 
tion of Automatic Gas Producers. | 
Every detail of the machine is built for 


Heavy Duty and. Continuous 
Service 
and for this reason the cost of upkeep 


is considerably less than with any other 
Mechanical Gas Producer. | 











wuss R. D. WOOD & CO. one 
« MACHINERY PIPE, 


Our Catalog Will Interest You. Write For It. 


| OPERATING ear SC HYEND 
"VALVES PHILADELPHIA, PA. VALVES 


When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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The Results of Long Experience 
are apparent in 





NTO every Philadelphia Speed 

Reducer goes the accumulated 
experience of nearly fifty years 
devoted to the production of gears 
and power transmission equipment. 
Seasoned gear-men, who have the 
advantage of this broad experience 
in speed reducer design and con- 
struction—build into Philadelphia 


Reducers the fullest measure of 


dependability and serv:ce. 


Philadelphia Reducers are imper- 
vious to dust, moisture and fumes, 
and are very ruggedly built. They 
are made to operate continuously 
under the most severe conditions. 
Built in every gear driven type— 
for all horsepowers up to 200, and 
in all ratios. 


Philadelphia 
Spur Gear 
Reducer 
Type M-2 


Speed Reducers 
are the ideal drive for: 


Rotary Kilns 






































Screw Conveyors 
Agitators 

Ball Mill Feeders 
Hydrators 
Rotary Dryers 
Bag Cleaners 
Slurry Tanks 
Grizzlies 
Crushers 

Feeder Loaders 
Mechanical Stokers 
Elevators 
Screens 


Put your drive problems up to our engineers 


Main Office 
and Plant 
Erie ya and 


St. Pe s } < Speed ites uein 
i id Pa. bs & 3 : 4 ee 





PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Branch Sales and Engineering Office: 12 E. 41st St., New York 

















IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
Building a new sand and gravel plant or rebuilding the old one 


Why not benefit by our practical experience? 
Re tis : — siiiaihietatiaimmadil Be 
















Chief Engineer of 


The Greenville Gravel Corporation, 
Greenville, Ohio 


Consulting Engineers for 


Allegany Sand and Gravel Co., Olean, N. Y. 
Atlas S. & G. Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Benzieco Gravel Company, Beulah, Mich. 
Boston S. & G. Company, Boston, Mass. 
Crawford Sand and Gravel Co., Jamestown, Pa. 
Crescent Gravel Company, Hersey, Mich. 
Dayton Gravel and Sand Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Fountain Sand and Gravel Co., Pueblo, Colo. 
Granite S. & G. Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hagersville Quarries, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 
Hersey Gravel Company, Hersey, Mich. 
Industrial Sand and Gravel Co., Lawton, Okla. 
Interstate S. & G. Company, Covington, Ind. 
J. N. Dugan S. & G. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Jno. E. Russell Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Johnson-Hudson Gravel Co., Chillicothe, Mo. 
Keystone Gravel Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Lehigh Sand and Stone Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Limestone Lumber Co., Maysville, Ky. 

Mercer Sand Company, Meadville, Pa. 
Meriwether S. & G. Company, Shreveport, La. 











Keystone Gravel Co., Dayton, Ohio. Cap. 60 cars per day. 
Storage cap. 2,100 tons. Designed by us in 1921. 


Our designs are the results of actual plant operations, obtained under all 





+: Merom Gravel Company, Merom, Ind. 
co a : 
nditions Midland Gravel Company, Milbrook, Mich. 
We have helped solve the problems of the above concerns—may we Ray Sand and Gravel Company, Oxford, Mich. 
help you? Roquemore Gravel Co., Montgomery, Ala. 


T. J. Hall and Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wilson Sand and Supply Co., 

- Huntington, W. Va. 
Wolf Creek Gravel Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


And Others 


The F. M. Welch Engineering Service 
Consulting Engineers . Greenville, Ohio 


When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 



















“THE Superintendent at a southern opera- 
tion, who has had eighteen years of ex- 
perience with geared locomotives, writes: 


“The Shay is absolutely the easiest loco- 
motive to operate. It stays on the track bet- 
ter, and operates over rougher track than 
any geared engine that has ever been my 
experience to operate.” 





Rock Products 


‘Easiest Locomotive to Operate’”’ 
Says a Shay Owner 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Incorporated 
Lima, Ohio 17 East 42nd Street, New York 








The Shay’s ability to stick to the track— 
no matter how rough it may be—avoids fre- 
quent, costly derailments and effects sub- 
stantial savings in track construction costs. 


Ask for a copy of the Shay catalog, 
and more information on the operat- 
ing advantages that Shays provide. 
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Speed Reducers 


Nuttall Reducers are built for any service where it 
is necessary to drive slow moving machinery with 
high speed prime movers such as electric motors or 
steam turbines. These units are extremely simple 
in design with but few parts to wear or get out of 
order. Sturdily constructed throughout—of the best 
materials available. 


Nuttall Reducers have many features which distin- 
guish them from other similar types of equipment, 
such as single helical gears, Timken bearings, a three 
section case, and an exclusive method of removing 
sediment from the lubricant. 


Send for Speed Reducer Bulletin No. 59 








Westinghouse office. 








R. D. NUTTALL CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Westinghouse Electric '& Mig. Coy distri w)| 
offices. Refer your inquiries to the nearest 


Lyman Tube & Supply Co., Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, Canada 
When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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In 0 PRropuction DELAYS 
with Vulcan on the Job. / 


N the majority of material handling operations 

the efficiency of the haulage equipment is a 

most important factor in maintaining the produc- 

tion schedule. Here, of all places, reliability is a 

thing to insist upon—because when the raw material 

ceases to flow into the plant production costs imme- 
diately climb. 


Insure against serious production delays with Vul- 
can Locomotives. Many operators are finding it the 
best way. 


IN] IRON WORKS Ys. me 
“a= Wilkes Barre PaUSA  comotives, 
etre: LOCOMOTIVES, 


} MIA HM. 
New Tok Office 


ffic 
50 Church St. Chicago Office 


McCormick Bldg. 





Grind FINER ~ CHEAPER 
with the Hercules! 


N the manufacture of superfine 

cement, DOUBLE STAGE RE- 
DUCTION has proven the only 
satisfactory method of grinding the 
cement rock and clinker to the re- 
quired fineness. 


BRADLEY. HERCUL ES 
MILLS followed by Tube Mills 
will produce the desired results 
with less cost for power than any 
other combination of grinding 
mills. Learn the details about the 
Hercules! 





For grinding agricultural limestone, asphalt filler, 
coal, gypsum and all other non- -metallic mineral, 
investigate the 


jt BRADLEY PULVERIZER COMPANY 
all of which as ae wast fr nae Reem BOSTON — LONDON 


WORKS: ALLENTOWN, PA. 





When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Maxecon Mill American Perfectecon 


. i ee Filter 
Xoo Air Separator Screen 


for fine separating 





for coarse screening 





for economical pulverizing 


KENT MILL COMPANY 


10 Rapelyea Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BONNOT HAMMER CRUSHERS 
are Dependable and Efficient 


Rugged design with all wearing 
parts of manganese and alloy steels 
to withstand shock and wear. 
Forged alloy .steel shafts and 














Timken Heavy Duty R. R. type 
bearings, sealed against dust. Heavy 
steel plate housing. 


All This Insures LOW CRUSHING COSTS 


THE BONNOT COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 


Chicago Office, 236 North Clark Street 




















BURRELL ENGINEERING and 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


513 JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


— oaieaee e33 7] 
q 
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| Designers and Builders of 









Cement Plants, 
Stone Crushing 
Plants, 

Lime and Gypsum 
Plants, and 
Associated Buildings 














Our artist’s conception of the plant under construction for Lawrence Portland Cement Company, Thomaston, Maine, noteworthy 
because plant is practically concrete throughout 
A PARTIAL LIST OF OUR CLIENTS 
Albert Mfg. Co Huron Portland Cement Co. Michigan Alkali Co. Tomkins Cove Stone Co. 








Atlantic Gypsum Co. Indiana Portland Cement Co. Nazareth Cement Co. United States Portland Cement 
Blue Mountain Stone Co. international Cement Co. New York Trap Rock Co. Co. 

Colorado Portland Cement Co. Lawrence Portland Cement Co. Newaygo Portland Cement Co. United States Gypsum Co. 

Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. Lehigh Portland Cement Co. Petoskey Portland Cement Co. Utica Hydraulic Cement Co. 
Great Lakes Portland Cement Co. Louisville Portland Cement Co. Sandusky Cement Co. Volunteer Portland Cement Co. 





Hoosac Valley Lime Co. Louisiana Portland Cement Co. Southern Cement Co. Wellston Iron Furnace Co. 








When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Write for our Bucket Book showing 
how contractors have been able to get 
bigger outputs with Wictuiams Clam- 
shell and Drag- 
line Buckets— 
the buckets that 
are “Built to Dig, 
and Last While 
Digging.” 








Wuuams ‘“Double-Arch” Dragline— 
you'll never see the sides of this 
bucket drawing in. 


‘G. H. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
614 Haybarger Lane, Erie, Pa. 


Branch Offices: New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Chicago 


WHLEAMS 











[RAYLOR 























Bulldog 
Finishing Crusher 


OR the efficient production of small sizes 

suitable for concrete aggregate, the Bulldog 

Finishing Gyratory has found favor with 
hundreds of operators. Used in many plants 
after the initial or secondary breaker, or as an 
auxiliary, and tapping its feed from the storage 
bins of the larger sizes. 


The Bulldog Finishing Gyratory is an OVER- 
SIZE machine. The smallest size—the 41% in. 
—is built with 8 in. standard Bulldog parts. So 
also are the larger units built with correspond- 
ing oversize factors that provide in all sizes an 
extreme ruggedness and freedom from break- 
down that mean greater production and lower 
crushing costs for you. Sturdy—Accessible 
—Durable—Dependable. Built in five sizes, 
414 in., 6 in., 10 in., 15 in., and 20 in. 


Bulletin 1109 describes in detail. Write 
for copy—or we will be pleased to 
have our representative call. 





TRAYLOR ENGINEERING AND MFG. CO. 


Allentown, Penna. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
30 Church St. 1414 Fisher Bldg. 605 Chester Williams Padg. 
SALT LAKE CITY SEATTLE 
101 W. 2nd South St. 815 Alaska Bldg. 


Export, 104 Pearl St., New York City 


Foreign Sales Agencies: London, Rangoon, Sydney, Melbourne, Johannesburg, Lima, 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Valparaiso, Antofagasta, Iquique, 
Oruro—European Works: Usines Carels Freres, Ghent, Belgium 


When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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HEAVY DUTY SAND PUMPS 





HE accompanying cut shows one of our 

Heavy Duty units. These pumps are very 
rugged and are substantially built throughout. 
The bearings, both radial and thrust, are of 
such design and construction that the unit is 
capable of meeting extreme conditions of se- 
vere service. 


Our line now embraces these pumps in sizes 
6-in., 8-in., 10-in., 12-in., 14-in., and 15-in., 


can be supplied for directly connected motor 


10-in. Left Hand Bottom Discharge Heavy Duty Sand _ drive, or for chain or belt drive. All units can 


Pump directly connected to 300 H.P., 600 R.P.M. be furnished in either right or left hand, and 
Allis-Chalmers Type ANY Motor 


position of discharge top or bottom. 


Prices and descriptive sheets sent on request 


GEORGIA IRON WORKS 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
Established 1891 
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MSGANN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


CHICAGO 


oj Absolutely Dustless! 


On the market for two and one-half years. 

Twenty-six plants in successful operation. 

Radically different from every other hydrator. 

No preliminary crushing of 
lime before being introduced 
to hydrator. 


eT 


Absolute freedom from dust. 


Built in six sizes. 


. Write us for further infor- 
mation and prices 








Engineers and Manufacturers 
YORK PA. NEW YORK 
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Simplicity 
Vibrators 





[O matter what the nature of your 

operation—be it pit, bank or quarry 
—Simplicity Vibrators are designed to 
meet your every need to the letter. 
Whether your material is wet, damp or 
dry makes no difference either, because 
the design of these screen units is such 
as to make them equally adaptable and 
highly efficient regardless of the condi- 
tion of the material. 


SIMPLICITY VIBRATORS are sturdy, 
capable units—built to take care of the 
most difficult screening operation with 
highest possible efficiency. There's a 
Simplicity—either the “UTILITY” or 
“SUPER’’—exactly suited to meet your 
specific needs. 












































The “UTILITY”’—2’ x 
6’ and 3’ x 6’ Screen 
Surface. Single, Double 
and Triple Deck. 


SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING CO. 
DURAND, MICH. 
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The Pictures: 1. Sullivan Angle Compounds in operation at French and Hecht, Davenport, lowa (13th 
2. At Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. (15th year); 3. At Castle Mines, Ramsay, Mich. (13th poche =. 





“How Long Do Angle 
Compounds Last?” 


“Say, Riley, the cost department wants to know 
how to charge off our new Angle Compound Com- 
pressor. How long can we expect economical service 
from Angle Compounds?” 

‘How long? I can’t tell 
you, Mr. Brown. You see, 
Angle Compounds have 
only been in use fifteen 
years—not long enough to 
wear one out. 

‘Last week, at the Brown 
Company, I saw two Angle 
Compounds installed fif- 
teen years ago, running or ‘wer Brown Installed an Augie Compound 


right alongside three others 4ij, Compressor, Power costs immediately, went 


that have been installed Wh shinecmt ot the atts Coneetint how to 
since. 

“‘And at scores of other places, Angle Compounds 
have been running for more than twelve years.”’ 

“But, Riley, how can these compressors supply air 
power as economically as equipment ten or fifteen 
years newer? Isn’t that unusual?” 

‘Sure it’s unusual—but so are Angle Compounds. 
They’ve kept step with modern improvements, of 
course, but in 15 years no other 
compressor design has been de- 
veloped that equals Balanced 
Angle Design.”’ 

Long, efficient service is only 
one of the Angle Compound 
economy features. Send for 
Catalog 83-J. 








Sullivan 
Machinery Company 
For Lowest Possible Cost P. 
Unit of Xi Ganbicmed gi! 82 E. Adams St., Chicago 


SUELIVAN 
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ATLAS Storage Battery 
LOC OMOTIVES 


HE Atlas Storage Battery Locomotive 

has inherent characteristics ideally fit- 
ting it for intermittent hauling service at 
moderate speeds. It has great temporary 
overload capacity, which en- 
ables it to start surprisingly 
heavy loads, and because of 
uniform torque can start and 
pull heavier loads than any 
steam or gasoline locomo- 
tive of the same weight. 











































Let us know your 
haulage problems 


THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. COMPANY 


Engineers - - - Manufacturers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


All Ho oked Up And Ready To Go! UUUUUUUOUCUCUSOCYEUURUHUUAUUCORUOUROEOOEUUEUURUOUUOUOUEUCEUOEUAUECAUOUUGEUAEUAEU AEE GUA 


‘ ROCO 


or Crushers - - - 


Efficient and economical lubri- 
cation—whether of an automo- 
bile or crusher—is a matter of 
selecting the lubricant best 

















HIS compact, self-contained and fully equipped suited for each purpose. Cer- 
semi-portable, multiple belt, motor driven, single tainly “any old oil” will not do 
stage, double acting air compressor unit is ready the job right. It must be se- 
for service the moment water connections are made lected with care. 
and wires brought to the motor starter. That’s why TROCO has proven 
Arranged for automatic start and stop control, such a success with crushers. It 
maintaining pressure between 90 and 120 Ibs. is a specialized product—made 


for all types of crushers—and 
ovituien results not obtained with any other lubri- 
cant used for this purpose. Write for details of liberal 
FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


PENNS Wy [VANIA TROCO LUBRICATING COMPANY 


Formerly Tredick Oil & Grease Co. 
PUMP & COMPRESSOR COMPANY 2642-48 N. Mascher St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Mai : » Pa. 
ain Office and Works: Easton, Pa MT 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities ne —_ 


When writing advertisers. please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 


Piston Displacement 65 cu. ft. free air per minute. 


Length: 6'6”. Weight: 1380 Ibs. 
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Taking the finished brick from the hardening cylinder 








~ 


The many benefits to be de- 
rived from the application of 
Palmer-Bee Reducers — with 
PB-Sykes Continuous- Tooth 
Herringbone Gears—com- 
mend them to the considera- 
tion of every operator of 
power driven equipment. 
Quieter, smoother operation, 
with freedom from shock and 
backlash—the result of mul- 
tiple-gear contact and maxi- 
mum rolling action—is only 
one phase of their superior- 
ity. 

There are many others. Bul- 
letin 48 explains all of them. 
Write for a copy. 













Palmer-Bee Co. 


1705-1715 Poland Ave. 
N Detroit, Mich. (a 























Boost Profits! 







HE Komnick Process and Sand- 
Lime Brick Machinery provides 
the ideal means for profitable expan- 
sion of any number of plants now pro- 
ducing sand or lime. The equipment 
investment for a profit paying Sand- 
Lime Brick plant is comparatively 
small—yet the profit possibilities are 
practically unlimited. 


Write Today for Full Details 


KOMNICK MACHINERY COMPANY, Inc. 


Lafayette Building, Detroit, Michigan 














HE editorial library of Rock 

Products contains practically 

every obtainable treatise relat- 
ing to the production of stone, sand, 
silica, phosphate rock, gypsum and 
other non-metallic minerals and on 
the manufacture of cement, lime, 
gypsum products, etc. The editors 
are technical men and are familiar 
with these books. Our library of 
manufacturers’ literature is as com- 
plete and up-to-date as possible. 
Rock Products welcomes inquiries, 
and our facilities are ever at the dis- 
posal of our subscribers and adver- 
tisers. 
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Steam — Gas — Electric 
Hook, Clamshell, Dragline 


Magnet or Pile Driver Service 
10 to 50 Ton Capacities 





The Crane with the 10 Year Guarantee 
Catalog on Request 


THE OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE CO. 
High Street, Bucyrus, Ohio 


















oy 


Records of 100% performance, 75% sav- 
ings in power costs, have characterized in- 
stallations of Primm Oil Engines in all of 
the leading industries. For steady, economi- 
cal and dependable power there is no equal. 


Low Compression—Heavy Duty 


4th?-POWER 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
705 Cheney Avenue, MARION, OHIO 
“Oil Engine Builders for a Quarter Century” 














TOEPFER Combina- 
tion Screen and 


can oe. Unexcelled 


ring, heavy chilled 
cverdins EE NWASHED gravel is frequently 
sure maximum barred from both paving and 
a oe oe building work by the engineer’s speci- 
fications. Even where the pit seems 
to be clean, veins or pockets of dirt 
or trash are liable to be encountered 


at any time. 


Washed gravel always commands a 
better price and enjoys a wider de- 
mand than pit run. For washing 
gravel in large quantities the Toepfer 
Heavy Duty Scrubber Screen is un- 
excelled for the production of a clean 
product at reasonable cost. 


Ask for Bulletin 


W. TOEPFER & SONS COMPANY 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 








SCHAFFER 
POIDOMETER 





ALMOST HUMAN 


Schaffer Poidometers are the mechanical brains of 
the plant. They are more than that—they are 
guardians of the quality standards you have set for 
your product—they prevent waste and assure accu- 
racy and maximum economy. 

If you are handling a variety of materials, arrange your 
Poidometers in batteries—set one for each material and for 
the proportion wanted—then forget it! The Poidometer 
will do your bidding better than your most loyal employee. 
If any machine is not getting its full quota of material, the 
entire battery will automatically stop. Space does not permit 


of a thorough explanation of the many cost-saving qualities 
of Schaffer Poidometers. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETER CO. 
2828 Smallman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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From Maine to California, from Canada to the Argentine, in Japan, 
England and Continental Europe 


GAYCO DRY CENTRIFUGAL SEPARATORS 


are giving wonderfully satisfactory results 








Repeat orders tell the story — numerous customers use from two to twenty 


GAYCO SEPARATORS sizing dry ground materials. 


Any fineness from 80 mesh to 325 mesh. Six sizes—30 inches to 14 feet in di- 
ameter. 


Rubert M. Gay Company, Inc. 114 Liberty St. New York, N. Y. 


New Type CONSISTENT 


Dust Arrestor 











Through many years of successful serv- 
ice the Clyde Hydrator has established a 
sound reputation for consistent, trouble- 
free operation. With any kind of equip- 
ment, the test of years is the one that 
tells. Suffice it to say that the Clyde has 
“stood the test.” 


ual 

Shaking is 

zontally, like snapping 
a rug, flexing material 


and getting all dust 
out of cloth. 

In ten minutes a bag 
can be replaced and 
operation resumed. 





We also manufac- 
ture Vertical Shaft 
and Rotary Lime 
Kilns and Dust Col- 
lecting Equipment 

, for lime and cement 
y plants. 


“Quality Equipment Pays in the End” H. MISC AMPBELL 
THE NEW HAVEN SAND BLAST CO. Patentee and Sole Manufacturer 


New Haven, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio DULUTH Pee Mee wa MINNESOTA 


; Y= HYDRATE 





Patented and 
Patents Applied for 



























) Hydrator 

Years ago we helped our customers create a demand for their hydrate. Properly 
prepared hydrate now has an established market. That’s why every lime manufacturer 
should have an efficient, economical hydrating plant. 

THE KRITZER Continuous Lime Hydrator is efficient in production and economical 
in operation and maintenance. Let us investigate exhaustively the local conditions 
peculiar to your proposition, and then apply our experience of many years and design 
a plant to meet those conditions. 


A KRITZER plant, scientifically adapted to your con- 
ditions, will give you the best product at lowest cost 


THE KRITZER COMPANY 
515 West 35th Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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There’s the hitch! So many minutes to get the 
job done—minutes that represent money. Sud- 
denly a belt breaks—then where does “‘time 
out” fit in? 


Crescent Belt Fasteners join a belt for the life of 
the belt. There’s no “time out’” when Crescents 
are used—simply ‘“‘cash in." Ask the manufac- 
turer who uses them. 


CRESCENT BELT FASTENER CO. 


247 Park Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


CRESCENT 
BELT FASTENERS 


Recommended by belting manu- 
facturers as the best 












Ehrsam Mixers 


FOR more than forty years, men fa- 

miliar with the production problems 
of the gypsum industry have continually 
stood by Ehrsam Mixers. They have 
learned by actual experience the ability 
of these old reliable mixing units to do 
the job as well as it can be done. 


Made both single and double barrel— 
with capacities up to 2000 pounds each 
charge. 


The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Enterprise, Kansas 












































F you had seen the McLanahan Single Roll 
Crusher before ordering your first Gyratory or 
Jaw Crusher you would now be running only 


the McLanahan Crushers. 


After many years’ practical experience building and 
operating other crushers, we brought out the first Single 
Roll Crusher, proved it best, simplest and most econom- 
ical—making least fines—requires | ut little head room— 
no apron or hand feeding—takes wet or slimy material. 


Capacity, 5 to 500 Tons Per Hour 


McLanahan-Stone Machine Co. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Screens, Elevators, Conveyors, Rock Washers, Etc. 
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Mid- 












+@ Season 
v Fs 
> Screen 
fat Replacements 


UICK deliveries are 

generally the essen- 
tial requirements in mid- 
season perforated screen 
plate replacements. 


Quick deliveries and 
timely deliveries. 


This is part of Hendrick 
service to quarries. High 
grade perforated screens, | 
yes, but deliveries— 
prompt and timely. 





Makers of 
Mitco 
Interlocked HENDRICK MFG. CO. 
SS 47 Dundaff St., Carbondale, Pa. 
Shur-Site New York Office: 30 Church St. 
' Stair Treads Pittsburgh Office: 
and 904 Union Trust Bldg. 
Mitco. Hazleton, Pa., Office: 
Armorgrids 738 West Diamond Ave. 





MMMM LULL LLL LLL LLL PLLA cee eLooo Loo 
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JAW & ROTARY 


CRUSHERS 


For All Rocks and Ores 


Softer Than Granite 
GYPSUM MACHINERY—We design 
modern Plaster Mills and make all nec- 20! to 47" 
essary Machinery, including Kettles, 
Nippers, Crackers, Buhrs, Screens, Ele- 
vators, Shafting, etc. 


Special Crusher-Grinders for Lime 


Butterworth & Lowe 
17 Huron St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















ee 
Flory 35 H. P. 


Gasoline Hoist 


handling 14 cubic foot 






9 flows readily down to bearing sur- 
DIXON S faces, and keeps them cool from 


the start of the run. 


More durable than plain grease 


° because of the added lubricating 
rap x @ qualities of Dixon’s Flake Graph- 


ite, it may be safely used under 













concrete bucket. Con- 
tractors, Smith and 
Fenstermacher, Allen- 


up conditions of heat and pressure 


C 
Grease 


where plain grease could not pre- 
vent overheating and cutting. 









town, Pa. Dixon’s Cup Greases are made in 
six degrees of hardness. Write for 
S. Flory Mfg. Co. test sample and Circular 17-R. 
BANGOR, PA. 


Steam, Electric and 
Gasoline Hoists 
Sales Agents in 

Principal Cities 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City eK New Jersey 
Established 1827 


























“CLEVELAND” temees WIRE CLOTH 


A uniform fineness is assured by the use of “‘Cleveland’’ Double Crimped 

Wire Cloth, making it unequalled for the screening of Sand, Gravel, 

Crushed Stone and Cement. “Service” is the definite policy of this organi- 

“se and through every phase of manufacture this end is constantly 
efore us. 


A large stock always on hand. However, any special mesh 
will be manufactured to suit requirements. PRICES RIGHT. 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH AND 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4” mesh (%” opening) %” wire 3973 East 78th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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Speeds your 
Trucking, 
Ends 





— 





ot 
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Bates Bag Truck 






Special < 
Features 


WHEELS— Alemite 
fitted, ball-bearing 
wheels with Beery 
rubber tires whic! 
absorb all shocks. 


NOSE PLATE— 
Wide steel plate 
which gives bags 
suresupport.Curv- 
ed rock la permits easy 

ng discharge 
of pile. 


PERFECT BAL- 
ANCE—Easy to 
fae. Truck will 
stand upri = 
alone loade 
unloaded 


PROTECTION TO 
BAGS—No project- 
ing nuts or bolts or 
rough edges to tear 
bags. Smooth sur- 
faces prevent dam- 
age to either paper 





or cloth bags. 
oo” 


UT THE efficient Bates Bag Truck to work 
and you'll find your men accomplish more 
with less fatigue. Bates Trucks not only reduce 
the labor of bag handling; they cut your loss 
from broken bags. Ask for complete details. 


BATES VALVE BAG CORPORATION 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 








SS 


Flexible Pipe Couplings— 








of boatsor dredge. 
at all angles. 


can be easily turned 








For Pits—Mines—Quarries 


The quickest, simplest way of connecting pipe. 
Last a life-time. Made of Electric Steel. Flex- 


ible up to 40 degrees, allowing free movement 
Eliminate buckling and allow full pipe capacity 


Allow immediate release of plugged lines. Pipe 


Permit use of old pipe. No threading necessary. 


Cheaper than rubber sleeves—can't blow out. 


Ask for Descriptive Bulletin 


Fons Flexible Pipe Coupling Co. 
Royal Oak, Michigan 
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BAREIS 


SQ 


Se 





MACHINE unsurpassed for economical 
A operation and large capacity. Essen- 
tial equipment for the most efficient produc- 
tion of Sand-Lime Brick. 


Pi Ee 


JACKSON & CHURCH 


aC ld SAGINAW, MICH. 





































MACHINERY 





Reorganizing? Ferguson 
can help you 
‘Ee international organi- 


zation is in a position to offer 
constructive ideas for financing 
complete new plants — reorgan- 
izing — plant arrangement — 
production economies—money- 
saving plans for use of standard- 
ized methods in construction 
and equipment. 
Write, wire or phone for a 
Ferguson executive. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Hanna Building -:-- Cleveland, Ohio 
Phone: SUperior 3620 
New York «. Detroit . Birmingham . Tokio, Japan 


Ferguson 


SINEEREWOm 
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PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


<= PAO HH 3 BB 


For Stone, Gravel, Sand, Cement, Coal, Ore or any product to be screened 
The Harrington & King Perforating Company 


5650 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Everything 
in 
Perforated 
Metal 


New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 











Nothing Lubricates Machinery 
Like ALBANY GREASE 


For 60 years,.engineers have used Albany Grease 
because of its superior lubricating qualities. It 
has stood the test of time, as nothing else could. 
Thousands have found it unequaled throughout 
an entire lifetime of constant use. Albany is a 
tallow compound—never drips. 

AVOID SUBSTITUTES—Look for the Trade Mark 
For an extra fine mineral oil lubricant, use 


Albany Pressuregrease—soft, medium, hard, 
also graphite and transmission. 


Your dealer can supply you. If 
4 not, write us. 


ADAM COOK’S SONS 


Incorporated 


6 Varick St. NEW YORK 
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THEW AND 
THHIE!W! ONLY 


HAS THE CENTER prRivel 


eA LHE 


Shovels, Cranes, Draglines and Backdiggers 
THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY 
LORAIN 4 7 OHIO 








LORAIN 
75 























L. O. 











e 
LIQUID OXYGEN EXPLOSIVE 


A powerful, cheap and safe substi- 
tute for dynamite and powder which 
greatly reduces blasting costs in open 
pit operations. 


KEITH DUNHAM COMPANY 


110 South Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 




















AFTER THE FIRST YEAR 
RELIANCE EQUIPMENT 


is built of the best materials obtainable for the purpose and guar- 
anteed to stand up under the most severe operating conditions with 
minimum cost for maintenance. 


We Offer Complete CRUSHING, SCREENING and WASHING 
PLANTS in Any Capacity, from 50 to 1500 Tons per Day 


“RELIANCE”—The Crusher with the Longer Life 


Comes the Real Test of Crusher Value 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Universal Road Machinery Co. 
Kingston, N. Y. 
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for handling sand, gravel, 


hauls. 





Slackline 


CABLE DRAG SCRAPERS [iE 


stone and other bulk materials. 
Lowest first cost. Ideal for stock piling. 


SLACKLINE EXCAVATORS 


for excavating sand and gravel in dry or wet pits over long 


It Digs—It Elevates—It Conveys 
One Man and One Machine Does It All 


*awans X 





Scraper 


Write for Catalog 


313 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


r# BEAUMONT ®2 


1544C Straus Bldg. 
Chicago, Il. 

















GRATINGS and SAF ETY STEPS 
For Industrial, Marine and Architectural Purposes 


Write for Catalogue F66E 
KERLOW STEEL FLOORING COMPANY 


218-224 Culver Avenue Jersey City, New Jersey 








PROTECT CRUSHERS. 











—and pulverizing equipment 
against tramp iron and its at- 
tendant costly wreckage and 
shut down. Provide assured 
protection with High Duty Mag- 
netic Separators. Greater mag- 
netic power and greater capac- 
ity. Write for bulletins. 


Magnetic Mfg. Company 
278 ) 23rd Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 



















The Eagle Washers are 


and will be the selection of every 
efficient sand and gravel pro- 
ducer interested in bettering his 
productand marketing an aggre- 
gate free of sticks, leaves, silt, 
clay, and mud. 


Send for Bulletin 
EAGLE IRON WORKS 


Des Moines, Iowa 











INTERSTATE, EQUIPMENT CORF 


2s, CHURCH ST. NEWYORK CITY 























Incomparable 


The world’s premier 
{f—ee> magneto. Standard 
of the construction 
machinery industry. 






EISEMANN MAGNETO CORPORATION, 165 Broadway, N.Y. 


























WILFLEY Gatrifugsl SAND PUMP 


PATENTED 


for Slurry 














Elimination of stuf- 
fing box has done 
away with many 
troubles common 
to centrifugal 
pumps. 
Pump maintains 
extraordinary effi- 
ciency. 
emo | parts un- 
usually heavy, in- 
suring long life. 
Cleaning out 
Pump or changing 
wearing parts re- 
quires only a few 
minutes. 


Described and illustrated in our new Catalog No. 6 


A. R. Wilfley & Sons, Inc., Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 
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The “CLIPPER” late improved Blast Hole Drill. The 
“CLIPPER” predominates, has stood the test and is ap- 
proved by critics. Furnished also in the round wheel. 


THE LOOMIS MACHINE COMPANY 


(Established 1842) 
15 E Street ° . . Tiffin, Ohio 








Raymond Mills and Pulverizers 


for grinding all kinds of materials 


The Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizing 
Company 
1307 North Branch Street 
CHICAGO 














STURTEVANT 


Crushing, Granulating, Pulverizing, Shredding, 

Air-Separating, Screening, Grading, Mixing, 

Weighing, Sampling, Elevating and Conveying 
achinery 





Standardized and special units ready to erect. 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS, CONSULTANTS, 
ERECTORS, OPERATORS 








STURTEVANT MILL CO. "Sgunke" Boston, Mass. 








There’s a NORBLO System 
for Every Need 


NORTHERN BLOWER COMPANY 


West 65th St. & Denison Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 







Perforated Metals — Screens of 
All Kinds — For Sand, Gravel, 


Stone, Etc. 
MATERIAL IN STOCK 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 
CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2427 to 2445 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















“PENNSYLVANIA” S7ZZZSU/T 
HAMMERMILL 


Preparing Primary Crusher 
vutput for verizing in 
one dependable reduction. 
UNBREAKABLE STEEL 
FRAME. 

ADJUSTABLE SsTEEL 
CAGE. 


POSITIVE Speer {RON 
PROTECTION 


“Penneyivania” 
Ae, 
ary sad "Winer inet red ~ AA / 


cement, lime 
Plants. 


SYLy 
ol 


berty Trust 
PHILADELPH! 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago 





Put vour Reduction Problems up to us. 














Locomotive Cranes and Shovels 


Industrial Brownhoist builds a complete line 
of locomotive cranes ranging in capacity from 
7¥%4 to 60 tons and shovels from % yd. to 1% 
yds. capacity. Gas, steam, electric or Diesel 
powered on creeper or railroad truck mount- 


ings. 

OTHER PRODUCTS 
Belt and Chain Conveyors, Bucket Elevators, Bridge 
Cranes, Clamshell Buckets, Portable Storage Bins. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation 
Cleveland, Ohio 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 




















When writing advertisers, please 





STREET 
ee 


“AIWAYS GIVE SATISEACTION’ 


Street products are chosen for che most diffi- 
cult work by leading engineers and contractors. 
We will be glad to tell you about any Screet 
product and to refer you to satisfied Screet users 
in all parts of the country Wrue us today, 
Mating your requirements. 


Street Bros. Machine Works 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Dust 
Arresters 


Insure 
Dust Free 
Conditions 


THE W.W.SLY MANU FACTURI NG CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 





SLY.2 
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DUSTY OPERATIONS 
MADE DUSTLESS 


BY 


PANGBORN 


Consult us on any phase of Dust Suppression 
and Collection for any industrial operation. 








¢| Pangborn Corporation 


Sand-Blast and Dust Suppression Equipment, Hagerstown, Md. 





























SUPERBESTOS Brake and Friction Blocks 
SUPERBESTOS Hydraulic Compressed Brake Lining 


REESE SSSA 
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Designed Especially 
for Severe Service 


For Every Type of 
Hoisting Equipment 


We are pioneers in the manufacture of these materials. 
Efficiency, long service and exact sizing guaranteed. 
Write for prices and samples 
THE MIKESELL COMPANY 
1223 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 






















American Steel Wire 


Company's 


| din“wire Rope 


ad AERIAL 


TRAMWAYS 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 

Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Atlanta, Birmingham, Cleveland, 
Worcester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Wilkes-Barre, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis‘St, Paul, Oklaioma City, 
Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City, *San Francisco, *Los Angeles, *Port- 
land, *Seattle. *United States Steel Products Co. 





») 






























801 CHESTNUT ST. 








For Churn Drill Bits 


and open pit mines. 


Circular. 


ARMSTRONG MFG. COMPANY 


Whether you operate one 
Blast Hole Drill or a dozen, the 
Armstrong Drill Bit Dresser will 
soon pay for itself in time and 
labor saved—in reduced costs 
—in increased production—in 
added profits. This has already 


been proven in 150 quarries 


Write for Special Bit Dresser 


WATERLOO, IOWA, U. S. A. 
See Page 203 of 1927 Keystone Metal Quarry Catalog 

































THE MERRICK 
_ CONVEYOR 
WEIGHTOMETER 


Any material which is con- 
veyor-handled can be weighed 
without additional handling or 
loss of time by the Merrick 
Conveyor Weightometer. 


An Automatic—Continuous— 
Accurate Record 
MERRICK SCALE MFG. 
COMPANY 
Passaic, N. J. 
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TT 


TUVULLTA TALL 
Car Screens from 


Bpau 
zeae au either wet or dry 


coarsest to the 
finest. materials- 


Catalogue sent 
upon request 


The W.S. TYLER COMPANY? Cleveland Ohio. 
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UNIVERSAL 
VIBRATORS 


Highest Screening 
Efficiency at @& 
the Lowest 
Maintenance 
and First Cost 


TYPE 


C 
ANIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN CD 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 


Write for catalog! 










Improved 





A New Coloring Process 
for the Young Brick Industry 


The waste slag from the steel works’ smelter under this new proc- 
ess can be pressed into face brick in all of nature’s colors—and 
these bricks are of more uniform color and texture than when 
made of burnt clay. Every city which has steel works or an ore 
smelter should have its brick industry nearby, and there the waste 
of the furnaces will go, under this new process, to building up 
houses and factories. 

These bricks are highly resistant of fire and heat, and of acid, 
enabling their use wherever chemical reaction imperils burnt clay 
brickwork; bricks that will sustain immensely greater pressure 
than clay brick, ranging from 3000 to 3500 pounds per square 
inch; every brick perfect in shape, sides smooth and flat, edges 
straight and sharp. 

This coloring process is also for slag cement bricks and sand- 
lime bricks, and in using this process for the sand-lime bricks, 
they will stand higher pressure per square inch than any brick 
thus far manufactured. For further particulars, address 


BOX 153, ROCK PRODUCTS 
542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Inspection— I'ests—Consultation 


Quarry and Contractors’ Equipment 
INSPECTION -AND TESTS OF SAND, GRAVEL, 


CEMENT, STRUCTURAL STEEL, CASTINGS 
AND’ CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Cement, Chemical and Physical Testing 





ROBERT W. HUNT CO. 


Inspection New and Second Hand Machinery, Pumps, 
Crushers, Steam Shovels, Cars, Locomotives, Rails and 


It is part of Rock Products’ conception of 
its duty to readers and subscribers to help 
them in every possible and legitimate way. 
The ‘Situations Vacant’’ and “Situations 
Wanted” advertisements are a part of this 
service. The charges of 2 cents a word, or a 
minimum charge of a dollar per insertion, are 
nominal and not designed for profit. Numer- 
ous letters from these advertisers assure us 


June 9, 1928 
























Laboratories of the effectiveness of these advertisements in 
CHICAGO finding capable men for openings and of 
New York 2200 Insurance Exchange Pittsburgh finding openings for capable men. 
St. Louis Kansas City Cincinnati San Francisco 
UUUUUUUUUUUUUAUUNNANUSASNQQQQQQQQ00060000O0OOEUOUUUUGUUEAGEANOGQQQQQOGEQEU900O0000000CUOUUUUUUUUUUOLGSOEGQQQQG880000000000000P0UUUUUUOOOEOOOESOOOOQGNGNNGUSOCUOOOOUOUUUUUUUOOOGOOOOSOOOGQGSESNONRONNEROONEEEOOOOOOOOOUOUUUUUUOLEQOUAQOONONONNNENONNONENEUUNEUOOOOOEOHUEOUUUUQOOQUOEONENONENNSNNNNNENEEUERUUURHOOUOGOLUUEOUGOOUNANENOONONNNOEULULENNB 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 










POSITIONS WANTED—POSITIONS VACANT 
Two cents a word. Set in six-point type. Mini- 
mum $1.00 each insertion, payable in advance. 


INFORMATION 


Box numbers in care of our office. An adver- 
tising inch is measured vertically in one col- 
umn. Three columns, thirty inches to the page. 


HUGROULUAUUEEUCOUORECAETENOAEONUAGEUAE AERA TU ATEN A A e UN 


USED EQUIPMENT 


an fen te or undisplayed. Rate 


er column inch, Unless on contract 
asis, advertisements must be paid for in ad- 


vance of insertion. 


















22 ton 4’81%” Heisler Geared Locomo- 


I aii sh er sie lohan wenereescaceee $1500.00 
36 ton Shay Geared Locomotive............ 2250.00 
62 ton American 6 Wheel Switcher........ 6500.00 
75 ton Baldwin 6 Wheel Switcher.......... 6000.00 


3% yd. N.W. Combination Crane and 
Shovel, Gasoline, Crawler—34 dipper 
and 40 ft. Crane Boom with % bucket 5000.00 


1 yd. O&S Steam, Crawler Shovel, 


ASME boiler—like new........................ 4500.00 
3% yd. Bucyrus 14-B Steam, Crawler, 
ASME—fine . 3750.00 





8 ton some very good overhauled 24” 
gauge Gasoline Locomotives. 
Sauerman Dragline Cableways. 
Bargains in R. R. Type Shovels. 


120 H. P. Fairbanks Morse latest V. A. 


Oil Engine, run only 10 days.............. 4750.00 
50 H.P. G.E. motor with starter, A.C., 
220 V., 1200 RPM. Guaranteed........ 260.00 


MANY ATTRACTIVE OFFERINGS 


ZELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 


Rails, Cars, Crushers, Oil Engines, Motors. 
Send for Bulletin 364—lIt’s interesting. 








NEW 
75 H. P. THOMAS 
TWO-SPEED ELECTRIC 
SLACKLINE 
CABLEWAY HOIST 
Used Only Two Months 


Will sell at an attractive 
discount or will rent ona 
monthly basis. 


Thomas Elevator Co. 
24 South Hoyne Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 





DRAGLINES 
Class 24 Electric, 4 yd. capacity. 
Class 14 Steam, 2 yd. capacity. 
DUMP CARS 
4—Western, 6 yd., standard gauge. 
8—Western, 4 yd., 36 in. gauge. 
12—Lakewood, 1% yd., 24 in. gauge. 
GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVES 
1—Plymouth, 4 ton, 24 in. gauge. 
1—Midwest, 4 ton, 24 in. gauge. 
STONE SCREEN 
1—Heavy Duty, 3 ft. by 12 ft. long, with 
A. C. motor. 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
8—Allis-Chalmers, 12 in., 3400 gal. per 
minute at 180 ft. head, direct con- 
nected to 200 h.p., 3 ph. 60 cy., 
2200 v. motor. 


THE U. G. I. CONTRACTING CO. 
Attention: R. C. Stanhope, Jr., 
Supervisor of Equipment 


U. G. I. Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





POSITIONS WANTED — POSITIONS VACANT | 


Two cents a word. Set in six-point type. Mini- 


INFORMATION 
Box numbers in care of our office. An adver- 


| tising inch is measured vertically in one col- 


mum $1.00 each insertion, payable in advance. | umn. Three columns, thirty inches to the page. 


| CLASSIFIED—Displayed or undisplayed. Rate 
per column inch, $4.00. nless on contract 
basis, advertisements must be paid for in ad- 
vance of insertion. 


CO Tm nn nn nt 





USED EQUIPMENT 





FOR SALE 


1—75 H.P. Electric Stripping Outfit. 

1—Gas Portable Core Drill. 

I—No. 3 Gates Gyratory Crusher with Screens. 
I—No. 9-K Gates Gyratory Crusher. 

2—No. 8-D Gates Gyratory Crushers. 

I—No. 5 Telsmith Gyratory Crusher. 

I—No. 7 Williams Fine Grinder. 

I—No. 7%-D Gates Gyratory Crusher. 
1—18"x36” Farrell) Jaw Crusher. 

1—36”x48” Traylor Bull Dog Crusher. 

I—No. 6 Austin Gyratory Crusher. 

2—No. 5-K Gates Crushers. 

1—Complete 400 Yard Gravel Plant. 
1—Complete Small Stucco Plant. 

1—6’x22” Hardinge Conical Ball Mill. 
1—41-ton Baldwin Standard Gauge Locomotive. 


2—Complete %-yd. Gas Cableway ‘Outfits; 
1 steam. 


1—Sauerman lI-yd. Outfit, without power. 
1—Sauerman 2-yd. Electric Outfit, complete. 
I—New 200 H.P. G. E. Motor. 

1—65’ Center Bucket Elevator. 

50—Steam and Electric Channelers. 

1—33” Fuller Mill. 

1—3’x30’ Indirect Fired Dryer. 

1—42” Gas Whitcomb Locomotive. 

1—150’ Matthew Gravity Conveyor. 


Send us your inquiries and we will send 
you our offerings from our $15,000,000 
Listing. 


National Equipment Company 


Bloomington, Indiana 





Before Buying or Selling 


RAILS se 


Eau; 

ct gw, 
Pi ge Engines 
AS Boilers and 
Engines; Hoists 


and Shovels, Cranes 


ork. 


ZELNICKER ix ST. LOUIS 





UNIVERSAL CRUSHER COMPANY 
Eastern Agents 
All Steel Jaw Crushers. Also used equip- 
ment in crushing and power lines. 


HOOPER-MOMBERGER CO. 
90 West St., New York City Phone Rector 2919 








REBUILT LOCOMOTIVES 

72-ton American 6-wheel switcher. separate 
tender, 180 lb. steam. Eight duplicates. 

54-ton Baldwin 6-wheel switcher, separate ten- 
der, 200 lb. steam; built 1913. 

50-ton Baldwin 6-wheel switcher, separate ten- 
der; built 1907. 

43-ton Baldwin 6-wheel switcher, separate ten- 
der, 180 lb. steam; built 1917. 

35-ton Baldwin 4-wheel switcher, separate ten- 
der, 180 lb. steam; built 1921. 

42-ton American 4-wheel saddle tank, 180 Ib, 
steam; built 1910; Ohio boiler. 

31-ton Baldwin 4-wheel saddle tank, 160 Ib. 
steam; built 1914. 

21-ton Porter 4- wheel saddle tank; built 1912. 
36” gauge. 

18-ton Porter 4-wheel saddle tank, built 1910- 
1, 36” gauge. 3 duplicates. 

REBUILT DUMP CARS 

20-yard all steel Western air dump, vertical 
cylinders. Ten of these. 

12-yard steel underframe hand dumps. Seven 
of these. 

6-yard steel underframe hand dumps. Eight 
of these. 


REBUILT LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
20-tom Link-Belt 8-wheel, 2-line; built 1916. 
15-ton Ohio 8-wheel, 2- line; built 1919. 


BIRMINGHAM RAIL & LOCOMOTIVE 
COMPANY 


Birmingham 


Alabama 





FOR SALE 





SPECIALS—NEW—NEVER USED 


Allis-Chalmers 6’x36’ Rotary Dryer, 7/16-in. 
plate, now unlined, complete, at our New- 
ark shops. 

Also 54”x36’ Ruggles-Coles Class F-4 Direct 
Heat Dryer, complete with elaborate oil 
burning and storage equipment. 

Jaw, Gyratory, Roll Crushers—all sizes. 

Kilns, Dryers, direct and indirect, all sizes. 











TUBE MILLS—3’x12”, 4x16; 5x20; 5x22; 5’6” 
x16: 5’6”’x20. 

HARDINGE MILLS—3’x8”; 434x16; 5x22; 6x 
22: 8x30: 8x36; 8x48. 

PULVERIZERS—2-, 3-, 4-, 5-roll, high and low 
side Raymond Mills, also Beater types; 33” to 
42” Fuller Lehigh Mills, Griffin Mills. 


SWING HAMMER MILLS—AIll sizes—Williams, 
Jeffrey. Gruendler, Pennsylvania. 


Send us your inquiries 
Send us a list of your surplus equipment 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
15-16-17 Park Row N. Y. C. Barclay 0603 
Shops and Yards at Newark, N. J., cover 5 acres 





LOCATED AT BENSON MINES, 
ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY, N. Y. 


Below is a brief inventory of the plant. 
inventory will be mailed you. 


A Lot of MOTORS Varying in Size from 25 h.p. 
to 200, h.p., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 440 volts. 
3—300 KVA TRANSFORMERS. 


!—Single Drum STEAM HOIST, Cylinder 8x12- 
inch. Drum 12x18-inch. 

1—VULCAN, Single Drum, double cylinder 
STEAM HOIST, Cylinders 4x8-inch. Drum 
6x15-inch. 


Steel Buildings 


1—45 ft. wide, 136 ft. long by 75 ft. high (4 
floors). 

1—76 ft. wide, 143 ft. long, 36 ft. high. 

1—34% ft. wide, 47 ft. long, 75 ft. high. 

1—40 ft. wide, 126 ft. long, 30 ft. high, 

1—40 ft. wide, 40 ft. long, 50 ft. high. 

I1—“U" Shape ALL STEEL STORAGE BIN, 
Capacity about 200 tons of coal. 





2—No. 70 BUCYRUS STEAM SHOVELS. 
2—36x36-inch GIANT CRUSHING ROLLS. 
1—18x30-inch GIANT SMOOTH ROLLS. 
1—18x24-inch SPIKE CRUSHING ROLLS. 
2—8x6-ft. KENNEDY BALL MILLS. 
2—33-Ton Standard Gauge SADDLE TANK 
LOCOMOTIVES. 
2—304-H.P. B. & W. RUST BOILERS. 
aes MORGAN Mechanical GAS PRODUC- 


4—DEWATERING MACHINES. 
2—NEWAYGO SCREENS, Class E, No. 3. 


THE EQUIPMENT 


If you do not see what you want, full 


I—CARWELL 36-inch Track Gauge BELT 
CONVEYOR TRIPPER. 

I—ELEVATOR, 75-ft. centers. Elevator com- 
plete with | tail pulley and take-up bearings 
with 150 “V" shape 9x12x16 steel buckets 
with reinforced edges, with 17-inch stitched 
canvas 6-ply belt. 

2—ELEVATORS, 26-inch width, 60-ft. centers, 

6-ply rubber belt, with 160 6x7x1I2-inch 
malleable buckets. 

I—ELEVATOR, 25-ft. centers, 22-inch, 6-ply 
rubber belt, with 55 10x12x21l-inch rein- 
forced edge steel buckets. 

325—9x1I2xI2-inch “V" shape ELEVATOR 

BUCKETS. 
7—42x48-inch TRUMMER SCREEN 
A LOT OF NEW SPUR GEARS AND SPROCK- 


ETS. 
I—DAVIS STEAM POWER 3%-inch CORE 


RILL. 
e- yard ORANGE PEEL BUCKET. 
I1—%-yard ORANGE PEEL BUCKET. 
7000—214x4%4x9-inch FIRE BRICK. New. 
2000—KILN LINING BRICKS, 3%x6x9-in. New. 
200—Tons 60-lb. RE-LAYER RAILS with 10 

sets Frogs and Switches. 
4—4-yard WESTERN WHEELED DUMP CARS. 
I—No. 80 STURTEVANT EXHAUST FAN. 
I—No. 55 STURTEVANT EXHAUST FAN. 
I—No. 36 STURTEVANT EXHAUST FAN. 
1—PIPE THREADING MACHINE, 2-in. to 6-in. 
1I—BLACKSMITH FURNACE AND BLOWER. 
1—FRANKLIN PORTABLE CRANE -HOIST. 
I—No. 13 NIAGARA SHEAR. Will cut iron 

up to % inch. 


SALES COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


R. W. Storrs, Jr., Manager 


Address reply to Benson Mines, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





POSITIONS WANTED—POSITIONS VACANT 
Two cents a word. Set in six-point type. Mini- 
mum $1.00 each insertion, payable in advance. 


INFORMATION CLASSIFIED—Displayed or undisplayed. Rate 
Box numbers in care of our office. An adver- saad column inch, $4.00. Unless on contract 
tising inch is measured vertically in one col- asis, advertisements must be paid for in ad- 


umn. Three columns, thirty inches to the page. vance of insertion. 
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USED EQUIPMENT 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


SPECIAL 
One No. 6 Williams Universal Pulverizer. 
One 414’x16” Hardinge steel lined Mill. 
ROTARY CRUSHERS 
Three No. 00, Three No. 1, One No. 1%, One 
No. 2 Sturtevant Rotary Fine Crushers, One 
No. 0, One No. | Sturtevant Ring Roll Mills. 


GYRATORY CRUSHERS 
All sizes from No. 2 Reduction up to 12K. 


JAW CRUSHERS 
One 4x8", Two 7x10”, Two 9x15”, One 
6x20", One 10x15’, One 10”x20”, Two 
12x24", One 13x30", One 15”x36”, One 
18x36", One 24x36", One 22”x50”, One 
36x48", One 40x42”, One 60”x84”. 
CRUSHING ROLLS 
One 8x6", Two 14’’x20’”, Two 16x10”, One 
24x12”, Three 30x10”, Two 36x16”, Two 
42”x16, and One 54’’x24” Crushing Rolls. 
DRYERS 
One 3’x20’, Three 4’x30’, One 5’x40’, Two 5%4’x 
40’, One 6’x60’, One 7’x60’, and Two 8’x80’ 
Direct Heat Rotary Dryers, One 5’x25’, One 
6’x30’ Ruggles Coles type “A’ and One 4’x 
20’ Ruggles Coles type “B’ Double Shell 
Rotary Dryers, Three 6’x25’ Louisville Dryers. 


KILNS 
One 4’x40’, Two 6’x60’, Two 6'x90’, One 6’x 
toe One 6’x120’, One 7134’x80’, Three 8’z 
, HARDINGE MILLS 
One 414’, Two 6’ and Two 8’ Hardinge Mills. 
SWING HAMMER AND TUBE MILLS 


Fuller, Grifin and Raymond Mills, Screens, Air 
Separators, etc. 


THE HEINEKEN ENGINEERING CORP. 














117 Liberty St. New York City 


Telephone Cortlandt 5130 





New—Standard Make 


1% cu. yd. Steam and Electric 


SHOVELS 


At Greatly Reduced Prices 


A two motor electric shovel equipped with 50 
hp. hoist and swing motor, and 20 hp. crowd 
motor. High lift—heavy duty—factory guar- 
anteed. 

Also a new heavy duty, high lift steam 
shovel. Can be equipped with boom up to 32 
feet in length. 

Either machine recommended for severe oper- 
ation requiring large output. 


Terms to Meet Your Convenience 


CHAS. F. COHEN 
132-5 Cornell Ave. Elyria, Ohio 





FOR SALE 
RAYMOND HIGH SIDE MILLS 


1—5-roll with Air Separator, Cyclone, 
Tubular Dust Collector, all 7 ft. di- 
ameter. 

1—4-roll with 5 ft. Air Separator, Cy- 
clone, Piping and etc., used only five 
weeks. 


Get Our List of Crushing Machinery 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
15-16-17 Park Row, New York City 
Barclay 0602 


Shops and Yards on five acre tract in 
Newark, N. J 





FOR SALE 
I—Williams No 7 Fine Pulverizer, used two RAITI S New and Relay 
hs. 


1200 HP. slip ring motor, 220 volts, 1200 ALL WEIGHTS AND SECTIONS 
R.P.M.; new. FROGS—SWITCHES—TIE PLATES 


i—50 H.P. Induction Motor, 220 volts, 900 


150 HEP. Induction Motor, 220 volts, 600 S. W. LINDHEIMER 


seaboges $. Dearborn St. Chicag 
Bedford Stone Products Company, Bedford, Ind. 38 o, Ml. 











In stock 250—24” gauge 2-way Western and Austin dump 
cars, one and one and one-half yard capacity, in good serv- 
iceable second-hand condition. Also a number of new “V” 
shaped dump cars, 24” gauge: rails, new and relaying and 
all sorts of tracks supplies of all sections. 


newvorow = Mi. K. FRANK ss “eitteuren pa” 











FOR SALE FOR SALE 
34 cu. yd. American Steam Shovel. Full | !—48 in. by 16 ft. Revolving Screen with 
revolving on wheels. Ready to operate. 20 H.P., 440 volt motor back geared 
Only $2500. Part time payments. to same. 
1—20-ton, 11x16 in. American Saddle 
BROWNLEE PARK GRAVEL co. Tank Locomotive No. 42405. 
R. F. D. No. 1 Battle Creek, Mich. E. T. WALKER Centerville, Ohio 

















32 ton, American, 32-in. wheel centers, 175 lbs. pressure, air and 
steam brakes; completely overhauled. 





75 ton, 21x26-in., 6-wheel switcher, piston valve, Walschaert valve 
gear, superheated; built Dec., 1922. 


50 ton, saddle tank, new boiler, new cylinders, new tank, new tires. 
1 7—16-yd. Western dump cars, rebuilt; new bodies, steel lined floors. 
10—20-yd. Western dump cars, all steel, vertical air cylinders. 





HAVE FORTY LOCOMOTIVES, OVERHAULED AND READY, 
5 TO 100 TONS, CARS, SHOVELS, CRANES, RAIL, ETC. 


ALSO 
LOCOMOTIVE SPRINGS, MANUFACTURED 
AT OUR WORKS HERE 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


(Est. 1889) 


ATLANTA - : - > - GEORGIA 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








USED EQUIPMENT 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS WANTED 








Crushers No. 12, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4 
Roll Crushers 
84x72, 36x60, 72x30, 18x30 
60x84—Jaw Crushers—16x60 


36x48—40x42—-26x50—24x36—20x34—60x84 
12x37—18x36—13x30—7x24—-7x16—-10x22 


2—30 and 37 Kennedy Gearless Crushers. 
DISC CRUSHERS, 48”, 36”, 24”, 18” 


3 Oil Engines 200 H. P., New 
Y%—1 AND 13%4—2%4-YD. CAT SHOVELS 
5 Ton Crane 70’ Span A C Motors 


AIR COMP.—HOISTS—KILNS 
DRAG LINES—LOCO. CRANES—MOTORS 


Other BARGAINS—(Send us your inquiries) 


Ross Power Equipment Co. 


13 South Meridian St. Indianapolis, Ind. 





FOR SALE 


1—18-B Bucyrus Shovel, caterpillar tread, 
steam equipped with special boom for load- 
ing into railroad equipment. Recently over- 
hauled and in good mechanical condition. 


1—38-ton standard saddle tank locomotive. 
I—carload of 80 Ib. rails. 


1—double drum contractor’s steam hoist and 
miscellaneous dragline equipment, consist- 
ing of ropes, buckets, carriers, rope blocks 
and other equipment. 


Any reasonable offer accepted for any of the 
above equipment. Material located within 30 
miles of Des Moines, lowa. 


KANSAS AND IOWA COAL COMPANY 
1219 Southern Surety Building 
Des Moines, lowa 





GASOLINE SHOVELS 


I—KOEHRING, Caterpillar, new 1926, 
HIGH LIFT, overhauled, like new. 
I—OSGOOD HEAVY DUTY (lI-yd.) Caterpil- 
lar, new 1927, l-yd. dipper; HIGH LIFT; 
also 40 ft. crane boom if desired, like new. 


STEAM SHOVELS 


I—ERIE B-2 DREADNAUGHT, Caterpillar, 
new 1927, I-yd., HIGH LIFT, perfect con- 
dition. 

I—30-B BUCYRUS, Caterpillar, new 1926, 1%- 
yd. dipper; boom 22 ft., dipper handle 16 
ft.; first class condition. 


1-yd., 


GREY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Zelnicker’s Bulletin 


Lists bargains in Rails, Equipment, 
Oil Engines, Tanks, Pipe. 
Get your copy now 


ZELNICKER w ST. LOUIS 











USED EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED 


Would like to have Steam Shovel: for quarry 
work. Must be heavy shovel, oil or coal,’ 134 
yd. bucket. Must. be in first class condition. 
Age of shovel, price and pictures. Delivery at 
Carter, Kentucky. Address 


ASHLAND LIME STONE COMPANY 
418 Dist. Nat. Bank Bldg. Washington, D. C. 











For Sale 


COMPLETE COMMER.- 
CIAL DUNTILE PLANT 


In first class condition. Located 
New York. Ready to operate. Must 
be sold immediately at a real bar- 
gain. Don’t answer unless you mean 
business. 


Oolitic Stone Art Works 


Bloomington, Indiana 


GYPSUM 


Mining, Quarrying, Processing, 
Construction, and Research 


The undersigned is available for con- 
sultation and service to the Gypsum 
Products Industry in connection with all 
problems relating to the production and 
use of gypsum plaster, stucco, wall- 
board, tile, etc. I have facilities for 
testing and research work, and a back- 
ground of successful experience as a 
chemist and superintendent of gypsum 
plants. 


Walter B. Lenhart 
265 Quincy Ave., Long Beach, Cal. 














FOR SALE 
Two deposits of limestone in northwest 
Florida—both large tonnage and high 
grade. Railroad runs through one and no 
great distance from other. Should interest 
cement manufacturers. Address 


S. D. CRENSHAW 
P. O. Box 667 Richmond, Va. 





FOR QUICK SALE AT SACRIFICE 


A 300-ton stone crushing plant complete 


in every detail; running now, with con- 

tracts for this. season. Location Eastern 

Indiana. 
Address inquiries to 


THE WABASH STONE COMPANY 
neva, Indiana 








POSITIONS WANTED 








SUPERINTENDENT, WITH LONG EXPERI- 

ence in the crushed stone and gravel industry, 
desires change. Familiar with heavy and efficient 
operation steam or electric, drilling, blasting, mill- 
ing. Location anywhere. Excellent references. 
Address Box 152, care of Rock Products, 542 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 





QUARRY SUPERINTENDENT — CAPABLE 

of handling all machinery or build plants. Am 
also millwright and have had twenty years ex- 
perience in cement business and four years in the 
mining of rock ‘under state inspection. Address 
Box 151, care of Rock Products, 542 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago,: Ill. 





DRAFTSMAN — EIGHT YEARS EXPERI- 
ence: plant maintenance, layout and constfuction 


work in Cement and Rayon Mills, wants position’ 


with opporttnity for advancement. P. C. Jerue, 
caré Hummel Ross Fibre Corporation, Hopewell, 
Va. 





ENGINEER, EXPERIENCED IN DESIGN, 

construction and operation; cement, lime, crush- 
ing, pulverizing, conveying, ore handling and 
treating plants. Considerable experience in other 
industrial manufacturing lines. Address Box 2253, 
vare of Rock Products, 542 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





SUPERINTENDENT—15 YEARS EXPERI- 

ence in charge of limestone mines, quarries and 
lime burning plants. Executive ability and experi- 
enced in plant design and construction, mine and 
quarry development. Address Box 112, care of 
Rock Products, 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





POSITION WANTED—CEMENT PLANT 

superintendent or large quarry operations. Have 
thorough knowledge of cement plant machinery and 
also large quarry operations. Am at present em- 


ployed. Desire change on account climate. South 
or west preferred. Give best of references. Ad- 
dress Box 154, care of Rock Products, 542 S. 


Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








ENGINEER AND MANAGER, OR SUPERIN- 

tendent, age 40, married, 12 years experience in 
sand and gravel business as engineer and manager. 
A hustler. Can handle men, sell, maintain all 
classes of equipment, do all my own engineering 
and can get results by efficient, economical man- 
agement. Will go anywhere, and am now avail- 
able. Address Box 155, care of Rock Products, 
542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








POSITIONS VACANT 


OPERATOR—EXPERIENCED ON MARION 








Electric, with Ward-Leonard control. Apply 
Foley Brothers, Inc., 117 Liberty Street, New 
York City. 





To Employers 
Who Advertise 
for Men: 


These advertisements of “posi- 
tions vacant” and “positions 
wanted” are all bona fide, and in 
a large majority of cases from 
firms and men known personally 
to one or more of the staff of 
Rock Products. 

It sometimes happens, when an 
employer receives a number of ap- 
plications for a position open, he 
neglects to acknowledge some of 
them. 

As a matter of courtesy and 
good will in our relatively small 
and closely knit industries, the 
applicant should receive some ac- 
knowledgement. If the employer 
does not wish to disclose his 
identity he may make the ac- 
knowledgement on plain letter 
paper. 

The applicant is, in practically 
every instance, a bona fide oper- 
ating man in the rock products 
industry. Otherwise he would 
never see a copy of Rock Prod- 
ucts, as it has no circulation out- 
side of those definitely interested 
in the production of these com- 
modities. 

Unless the applicant receives 
some acknowledgement he does 
not know that his application 
forwarded through Rock Products 
has been properly taken care of 
or not; and a very good candi- 
date for some future employment 
is discouraged from answering 
these blind advertisements, to the 
detriment of both employer and 
employe. 

Therefore, for the good of all 
our industry, employers. and em- 
ployes, please treat such applica- 
tions with the same courtesy you 
would any other business com- 


munication. 
—The Publishers. 
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Rock Products 





UNIVERSAL CRUSHERS 


Here is a rock crusher 
that is satisfying thou- 
sands of pit and quarry 
users everywhere. It 
will more than make 
good on your pay roll. 


Cut shows a PERFECT CRUSHER 


For gravel and rejection crushing. Will crush 


to pass one inch ring 


LET US TELL YOU 


MORE ABOUT IT 


A large variety of sizes 
to choose from. Capaci- 
ties to 450 tons daily. 


UNIVERSAL 


Crusher Company 


617 C Avenue, West 
Cedar Rapids 


lowa 
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